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WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT? 


BY PISISTRATUS CAXTON, 


[The Author reserves the right of Translation.] 


BOOK I.—CHAPTER I. 


In which the History opens with a description of the Social Manners, Habits, and 
Amusements of the English People, as exhibited in an immemorial National 
Festivity —Characters to be commemorated in the History, introduced and 
graphically portrayed, with a nasological illustration.—Original suggestions 
as to the idiosynerasies engendered by trades and callings, with other matters 


worthy of note, conveyed in artless 


dialogue after the manner of Herodotus, 


Father of History (Mother unknown). 


Ir was a summer fair in one of the 
prettiest villages in Surrey. The main 
street was lined with booths, abound- 
ing in toys, gleaming crockery, gay 
ribbons, and gilded gingerbread. Far- 
ther on, where the street widened 
into the ample village-green, rose the 
more pretending fabrics which lodged 
the attractive forms of the Mermaid, 
the Norfolk Giant, the Pig-faced Lady, 
the Spotted Boy, and the Calf with 
Two Heads; while high over even 
these edifices, and occupying the most 
conspicuous vantage-ground, a lofty 
stage promised to rural play-goers 
the “Grand Melo-dramatic Perform- 
ance of The Remorseless Baron and 
the Bandit’s Child.” Music, lively 
if artless, resounded on every side ;— 
drums, fifes, penny-whistles, cat-calls, 
and a hand-organ played by a dark 
foreigner, from the height of whose 
shoulder a cynical but observant 
monkey eyed the hubbub and cracked 
his nuts. 

It was now sunset—the throng at 
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the fullest—an animated joyous scene, 
The day had been sultry; no clouds 
were to be seen, except low on the 
western horizon, where they stretch- 
ed, in lengthened ridges of gold and 
purple, like the border-land between 
earth and sky. The tall elms on the 
green were still, save, near the great 
stage, one or two, upon which young 
urchins had climbed ; and their laugh- 
ing faces peered forth, here and there, 
from the foliage trembling under their 
restless movements. 

Amidst the crowd, as it streamed 
saunteringly along, were two specta- 
tors—strangers to the place, as was 
notably proved by the attention they 
excited, and the broad jokes their 
dress and appearance provoked from 
the rustic wits,—jokes which they 
took with amused good-humour, and 
sometimes retaliated with a zest 
which had already made them very 
popular personages; indeed, there was 
that about them which propitiated 
liking. They were young, and the 
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freshness of enjoyment was so visible 
in their faces, that it begot a sym- 
pathy, and wherever they went, other 
faces brightened round them. 

One of the two whom we have thus 
individualised was of that enviable 
age, ranging from five-and-twenty to 
seven-and-twenty, in which, if a man 
cannot contrive to make life very 
pleasant,—pitiable, indeed, must be 
the state of his digestive organs. 
But you might see by this gentle- 
man’s countenance that if there were 
many like him, it would be a worse 
world for the doctors. His cheek, 
though not highly coloured, was yet 
ruddy and clear; his hazel eyes were 
lively and keen; his hair, which 
escaped in loose clusters from a jean 
shooting-cap set jauntily on a well- 
shaped head, was of that deep sunny 
auburn rarely seen but in persons of 
vigorous and hardy temperament. 
He was good-looking on the whole, 
and would have deserved the more 
flattering epithet of handsome, but 
for his nose, which was what the 
French call “ @ nose in the air”—not 
a nose supercilious, not a nose provo- 
cative, as such noses mostly are, but 
a nose decidedly in earnest to make 
the best of itself and of things in 
general—a nose that would push its 
way up in life, but so pleasantly that 
the most irritable fingers would never 
itch to lay hold of it. With sucha 
nose a man might play the violoncello, 
marry for love, or even write poetry, 
and yet not go to the dogs. Never 
would he stick in the mud so long as 
he followed that nose in the air! 

By the help of that nose this gentle- 
man wore a black velveteen jacket of 
foreign cut; a mustache and imperial 
(then much rarer in England than 
they have been since the siege of 
Sebastopol); and yet left you per- 
fectly convinced that he was an honest 
Englishman, who had not only no 
designs on your pocket, but would 
not be easily duped by any designs 
upon his own. 

The companion of the personage 
thus sketched 'might be somewhere 
about seventeen; but his gait, his air, 
his lithe vigorous frame, showed a 
manliness at variance with the boyish 
bloom of his face. He struck the eye 
much more than his elder comrade. 
Not that he was regularly handsome 
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—far from it; yet it is no paradox to 
say that he was beautiful—at least, 
few indeed were the women who 
would not have called him so. His 
hair, long like his friend’s, was of 
a dark chestnut, with gold gleaming 
through it where the sun fell, inclin- 
ing to curl, and singularly soft and 
silken in its texture. His large, clear, 
dark-blue, happy eyes were fringed 
with long ebon lashes, and set under 
brows which already wore the expres- 
sion of intellectual power, and, better 
still, of frank courage and open loy- 
alty. His complexion was fair, and 
somewhat pale, and his lips in langh- 
ing showed teeth exquisitely white 
and even. But though his profile 
was clearly cut, it was far from the 
Greek ideal; and he wanted the 
height of stature which is usually 
considered essential to the personal 
pretensions of the male sex. With- 
out being positively short, he was still 
under middle height, and from the 
compact developement of his propor- 
tions, seemed already to have attained 
his full growth. His dress, though 
not foreign, like his comrade’s, was 
peculiar ;—a broad-brimmed straw- 
hat, with a wide blue ribbon; shirt- 
collar turned down, leaving the throat 
bare; a dark green jacket of thinner 
material than cloth; white trousers 
and waistcoat completed his costume. 
He looked like a mother’s darling— 
perhaps he was one. 

Scratch across his back went one 
of those ingenious mechanical con- 
trivances familiarly in vogue at fairs, 
which are designed to impress upon 
the victim to whom they are applied, 
the pleasing conviction that his gar- 
ment is rent in twain. 

The boy turned round so quickly 
that he caught the arm of the offender 
—a pretty village-girl, a year or two 
younger than himself. “ Found in 
the act, sentenced, punished,” cried 
he, snatching a kiss, and receiving 
a gentle slap. “And now, good 
for evil, here’s a ribbon for you 
choose.” 

The girl slunk back shyly, but her 
companions pushed her forward, and 
she ended by selecting a cherry-col- 
oured ribbon, for which the boy paid 
carelessly, while his elder and wiser 
friend looked at him with grave com- 
passionate rebuke, and grumbled out, 
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—* Dr. Franklin tells us that once in 
his life he paid too dear for a whistle : 
put then he was only seven years old, 
and a whistle has its uses. But to 
pay such a price for a scratchback ! 
—Prodigal! Come along.” 

As the friends strolled on, naturally 
enough, all the young girls who wish- 
ed for ribbons, and were possessed of 
scratchbacks, followed in their wake. 
Scratch went the instruments, but in 
vain. 

“ Lasses,” said the elder, turning 
sharply upon them his nose in the 
air, ‘ribbons are plentiful—shillings 
scarce; and kisses, though pleasant 
in private, are insipid in public. 
What, still! Beware! know that, 
innocent as we seem, We are women- 
eaters; and if you follow us farther, 
you are devoured!” So saying, he 
expanded his jaws to a width so pre- 
ternaturally large, and exhibited a 
row of grinders so formidable, that 
the girls fell back in consternation. 
The friends turned down a narrow 
alley between the booths, and though 
still pursued by some adventurous 
and mercenary spirits, were compara- 
tively undisturbed as they threaded 
their way along the back of the 
booths, and arrived at last on the 
village-green, and in front of the 
Great Stage. 

“Oho, Lionel!” quoth the elder 
friend; “ Thespian and classical— 
worth seeing, no doubt.” Then turn- 
ing to a grave cobbler in leathern ap- 
ron, who was regarding the dramatis 
persone ranged in front of the cur- 
tain with saturnine interest, he said, 
“You seem attracted, sir; you have 
probably already witnessed the per- 
formance.” 

“Yes,” returned the Cobbler ; “ this 
is the third day, and to-morrow’s the 
last. I arn’t missed once yet, and I 
shan’t miss; but it arn’t what it was 
awhile back.” 

“That is sad; but then the same 
thing is said of every-thing by every- 
body who has reached your respect- 
able age, friend. Summers and suns, 
stupid old watering-places, and pretty 
young women, arn’t what they were 
awhile back. If men and things go 
on degenerating in this way, our 
grandchildren will have a dull time 
of it!” 

The Cobblér eyed the young man, 
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and nodded approvingly. He had 
sense enough to comprehend the iron- 
ical philosophy of the reply—and our 
Cobbler loved talk out of the common 
way. “ Youspeaks truly and cleverly, 
sir. Butif old folks do always say 
that things are worse than they were, 
ben’t there always summat in what is 
always said? I’m for the old times; 
my neighbour, Joe Spruce, is for the 
new, and says we are all a-progressing. 
But he’s a pink—I’m a blue.” 

“You are a blue?” said the boy 
Lionel—“ I don’t understand.” 

“Young ’un, I’m a Tory—that’s 
blue ; and Spruce is a Rad—that’s 
pink! And, what is more to the pur- 
pose, he is a tailor, and I’m a cob- 
bler.” 

“* Aha!” said the elder, with much 
interest, ‘more to the purpose, is it ? 
How so?” 

The Cobbler put the forefinger of 
the right hand on the forefinger of 
the left ; it is the gesture of a man 
about to ratiocinate or demonstrate— 
as Quintilian, in his remarks on the 
oratory of fingers, probably observes ; 
or if he has failed to do so, it is a blot 
on his essay. 

“ You see, sir,” quoth the Cobbler, 
“that a man’s business has a deal to 
do with his manner of thinking. Every 
trade, I take it, has ideas as belong 
to it. Butchers don’t see life as 
bakers do: and if you talk to a dozen 
tallow-chandlers, then to a dozen 
blacksmiths, you will see tallow- 
chandlers are peculiar, and black- 
smiths too.” 

“You are a keen observer,” said 
he of the jean cap, admiringly ; 
“ your remark is new to me; I dare 
say it is true.” 

“ Course it is; and the stars have 
summat to do with it, for if they 
order a man’s calling, it stands to rea- 
son that they order a man’s mind to 
fit it. Now, a tailor sits on his board 
with others, and is always a-talking 
with ’em, and a-reading the news ; 
therefore he thinks, as his fellows do, 
smart and sharp, bang up to the day, 
but nothing ’riginal and all his own, 
like. But a cobbler,” continued the 
man of leather, with a majestic air, 
“sits by hisself, and talks with his- 
self ; and what he thinks gets into his 
head without being put there by an- 
other man’s tongue.” 
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“ You enlighten me more and 
more,” said our friend with the nose 
in the air, bowing respectfully—“ a 
tailor is gregarious, a cobbler solitary. 
The gregarious go with the future, the 
solitary stick by the past. I under- 
stand why you are a Tory, and per- 
haps a poet.” 

“ Well, a bit of one,” said the Cob- 
bler, with an iron smile. “ And 
many’s the cobbler who is a poet— 
or discovers marbellous things in a 
erystal—whereas a tailor, sir” (spoken 
with great contempt), “ only sees the 
upper-leather of the world’s sole in a 
newspaper.” 

Here the conversation was inter- 
rupted by a sudden pressure of the 
crowd towards the theatre: the two 
young friends looked up, and saw that 
the new object of attraction was a 
little girl, who seemed scarcely ten 
years old, though, in truth, she was 
about two years older. She had just 
emerged from behind the curtain, 
made her obeisance to the crowd, and 
was now walking in front ofthe stage 
with the prettiest possible air of infan- 
tine solemnity. ‘Poor little thing!” 
said Lionel. ‘“ Poor little thing!” 
said the Cobbler. And had you 
been there, my reader, ten to one but 
you would have said the same. And 
yet she was attired in white satin, 
with spangled flounce and a tinsel 
jacket ; and she wore a wreath of 
flowers (to be sure, the flowers were 
not real) on her long fair curls, with 
gaudy bracelets (to be sure, the stones 
were mock) on her slender arms. 
Still there was something in her that 
all this finery could not vulgarise; 
and since it could not vulgarise, you 
pitied her for it. She had one of those 
charming faces that look straight into 
the hearts of us all, young and old, 
And though she seemed quite self-pos- 
sessed, there was no effrontery in her 
air, but the ease of a little lady, with 
the simple unconsciousness of a child 
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that there was anything in her situa- 
tion to induce you to sigh, “ Poop 
thing!” 

“You should see her act, young 
gents,” said the Cobblear—“ she plays 
uncommon. But if you had seen him 
as taught her—seen him a year ago,” 

“* Who’s that ?” 

“ Waife, sir; mayhap you have 
heard speak of Waife ?” 

** T blush to say, no.” 

“ Why, he might have made his for- 
tune at Common Garden ; but that’s 
alongstory. Poor fellow! he’s broke 
down now, anyhow. But she takes 
care of him, little darling —God bless 
thee!” and the Cobbler here exchang- 
ed a smile andnod with the little girl, 
whose face brightened when she saw 
him amidst the crowd. 

“ By the brush and palette of Raf- 
faelle,” cried the elder of the young 
men, * before I am many hours older 
I must have that child’s head!” : 

‘“* Her head, man!” cried the Cob- 
bler, aghast. 

“In my sketch-book. You area 
poet—I a painter. You know the 
little girl?” 

“Don’t I! She and her grandfather 
lodge with me—her grandfather— 
that’s Waife—marbellous man! But 
they ill-uses him; and if it wasn’t 
for her, he’d starve. He fed themall 
once; he can feed them no longer— 
he’d starve! That’s the world ; they 
us@ up a genus, and when it falls on 
the road, push on; that’s what Joe 
Spruce calls a-progressing. But there’s 
the drum! they’re a-going to act; 
won't you look in, gents ?” 

“ Of course,” cried Lionel—* of 
course, And, hark ye, Vance, we'll 
toss up which shall be the first to take 
that little girl’s head.” 

“Murderer in either sense of the 
word !” said Vance, with a smile that 
would have become Correggio if @ 
tyro had offered to toss up which 
should be the first to paint a cherub. 


CHAPTER It. 


The Historian takes a view of the British Stage as represented by the Irregular 
Drama, the Regular having (ere the date of the events to which this narrative 
is restricted) disappeared from the Vestiges of Creation. 


They entered the little theatre, and 
the Cobbler with them ; but the last 
retired modestly to the threepenny 


row. The young gentlemen were 
favoured with reserved seats, price 
one shilling. “ Very dear,” murmured 
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Vance, as he carefully buttoned the 
pocket to which he restored a purse 
woven from links of steel, after the 
fashion of chain mail. Ah, Messieurs 
and Confréres, the dramatic authors, 
do not flatter yourselves that we are 
about to give you a complacent tri- 
umph over the Grand Melodrame of 
“The Remorseless Baron and the 
Bandit’s Child.” We grant it was hor- 
rible rubbish, regarded in an esthetic 
point of view, but it was mightily 
effective in the theatrical. Nobody 
yawned ; you did not even hear a 
cough, nor the cry of that omnipresent 
baby, who is always sure to set up a 
Vagitus ingens, or unappeasable wail, 
in the midmost interest of a classical 
five-act piece, represented for the first 
time on the metropolitan boards. Here 
the story rushed on per fas aut nefas, 
and the audience went with it. Cer- 
tes, some man who understood the 
stage must have put the incidents 
together, and then left it to each 
illiterate histrio to find the words— 
words, my dear confréres, signify so 
little in an acting play. The move- 
ment is the thing. Grand secret! 
Analyse, practise it, and restore to 
grateful stars that lost Pleiad, the 
British Acting Drama. 

Of course the Bandit was an ill-used 
and most estimable man. He had 
some mysterious rights to the Estate 
and Castle of the Remorseless Baron. 
That titled usurper, therefore, did all 
in his power to hunt the Bandit out 
in his fastnesses, and bring him to a 
bloody end. Here the interest centred 
itself in the Bandit’s child, who, we 
need not say, was the little girl in 
the wreath and spangles, styled in 
the playbill “Miss Juliet Araminta 
Waife,” and the incidents consisted in 
her various devices to foil the pursuit 
of the Baron and save her father. 
Some of these incidents were indebted 
to the Comic Muse, and kept the 
audience in a broad laugh. Her arch 
playfulness here was exquisite. With 
what vivacity she duped the High 
Sheriff, who had the commands of his 
king to take the Bandit alive or 
dead, into the belief that the very 
Lawyer employed by the Baron was 
the criminal in disguise, and what 
pearly teeth she showed when the 
lawyer was seized and gagged; how 
dexterously she ascertained the weak 
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point in the character of the “ King’s 
Lieutenant” ( jeune premier), who was 
deputed by his royal master to aid the 
Remorseless Baron in trouncing the 
Bandit; how cunningly she learned 
that he was in love with the Baron’s 
ward (jeune amoreuse), whom that 
unworthy noble intended to force into 
a marriage with himself on account 
of her fortune; how prettily she 
passed notes to and fro, the Lien- 
tenant never suspecting that she was 
the Bandit’s child, and at last got the 
king’s soldier on her side as the event 
proved. And oh how gaily, and with 
what mimic art she stole into the 
Baron’s castle, disguised herself as a 
witch, startled his conscience with 
revelations and prefictions, fright- 
ened all the vassals with blue lights 
and chemical illusions, and venturing 
even into the usurper’s own private 
chamber while that tyrant was toss- 
ing restless on the couch, over which 
hung his terrible sword, abstracted 
from his coffer the deeds that proved 
the better rights of the persecuted 
Bandit. Then, when he woke before 
she could escape with her treasure, 
and pursued her with his sword, with 
what glee she apparently set herself 
on fire, and skipped out of the case- 
ment in an explosion of crackers. 
And when the drama approached its 
dénouement, when the Baron’s men, 
and the royal officers of justice, had, 
despite all her arts, tracked the Bandit 
to the cave, in which, after various 
retreats, he lay hidden, wounded by 
shots, and bruised by a fall from a 
precipice,—with what admirable by- 
play she hovered around the spot, with 
what pathos she sought to decoy away 
the pursuers— it was the skylark play- 
ing round the nest. And when all was 
vain—when, no longer to be deceived, 
the enemies sought to seize her, how 
mockingly she eluded them, bounded 
up the rock, and shook her slight 
finger at them in scorn. Surely she 
will save that estimable Bandit still! 
Now, hitherto, though the Bandit was 
the nominal hero of the piece, though 
you were always hearing of him—his 
wrongs, virtues, hairbreadth escapes 
—he had never been seen. Not Mrs. 
Harris, in the immortal narrative, was 
more quoted and more mythical. But 
in the last scene there was the Ban- 
dit, there in his cavern, helpless with 
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bruises and wounds, lying on a rock. 
In rushed the enemies, Baron, High 
Sheriff, and all, to seize him. Nota 
word spoke the Bandit, but his atti- 
tude was sublime—aven Vance cried 
“bravo ;” and just as he is seized, 
halter round his neck, and about to 
be hanged, down from the chasm 
above leaps his child, holding the 
title-deeds, filched from the Baron, 
and by her side the King’s Lieutenant, 
who proclaims the Bandit’s pardon, 
with cue restoration to his honours 
and estates, and consigns, to the 
astounded Sheriff, the august person 
of the Remorseless Baron. Then the 
affecting scene, father and child in 
each other’s arms; and then an ex- 
clamation, which had been long hov- 
ering about the lips of many of the 
audience, broke out, ‘* Waife, Waife!” 
Yes, the Bandit, who appeared but 
in the last scene, and even then ut- 
tered not a word, was the once great 
actor on that itinerant Thespian stage, 
known through many a fair for his 
exuberant humour, his impromptu 
jokes, his arch eye, his redundant life 
of drollery, and the strange pathos or 
dignity with which he could suddenly 
exalt a jester’s part, and call forth 
tears in the startled hush of Jaughter ; 
he whom the Cobbler had rightly 
said, “might have made a fortune 
at Covent Garden.” There was the 
remnant of the old popular mime !— 
all his attributes of eloquence re- 
duced to dumb show! Masterly 
touch of nature and of art in this 
representation of him—touch which 
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all, who had ever in former years seen 
and heard him on that stage, felt 
simultaneously. He came in for his 
personal portion of dramatic tears, 
““Waife, Waife!” cried many a vil- 
lage voice, as the little girl led him 
to the front of the stage. He hob- 
bled; there was a bandage round hig 
eyes. The plot, in describing the ac- 
cident that had befallen the Bandit, 
idealised the genuine infirmities of 
the man—infirmities that had be- 
fallen him since last seen ini that vil- 
lage. He was blind of one eye; he 
had become crippled; some malady 
of the trachea or larynx had seem- 
ingly broken up the once joyous key 
of the old pleasant voice. He did 
not trust himself to speak, even on 
that stage, but silently bent his head 
to the rustic audience; and Vance, 
who was an habitual playgoer, saw 
in that simple salutation that the man 
was an artistic actor. All was over, 
the audience streamed out, affected, 
and talking one to the other. It had 
not been at all like the ordinary 
stage-exhibitions at a village fair, 
Vance and Lionel stared at each other 
in surprise, and then, by a common 
impulse, moved towards the stage, 
pushed aside the curtain, which had 
fallen, and were in that strange world 
which has so many reduplications, 
fragments of one broken mirror, 
whether in the proudest theatre, or 
the lowliest barn—nay, whether in the 
palace of kings, the cabinet of states- 
men, the home of domestic life—the 
world we call “ Behind the Scenes.” 


III. 


Striking illustrations of lawless tyranny and infant avarice exemplified in the 
social conditions of Great Britain.—Superstitions of the Dark Ages still in 
force amongst the Trading Community, furnishing valuable hints to certain 
American journalists, and highly suggestive of reflections humiliating the 


national vanity. 


The Remorseless Baron, who was 
no other than the managerial pro- 
prietor of the stage, was leaning 
against a side-scene, with a pot of 
porter in his hand. The King’s Lieu- 
tenant might be seen on the back- 
ground, toasting a piece of cheese on 
the point of his loyal sword. The 
Bandit had crept into a corner, and 
the little girl was clinging to him 
fondly, us his hand was stroking her 
fair hair. Vance looked round, and 


approached the Bandit—“ Sir, allow 
ine to congratulate you; your bow 
was admirable. I have never seen 
John Kemble—before my time; but 
I shall fancy I have seen him now— 
seen him on the night of his retire- 
ment from the stage. As to your 
grandchild, Miss Juliet Araminta, she 
is a perfect chrysolite.” 

Before Mr. Waife could reply, the 
Remorseless Baron stepped up in 8 
spirit worthy of his odious and arbi- 
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trary character. “ What do you do 
here, sir? I allow no gents behind 
the scenes earwigging my people.” 

“T beg pardon respectfully: I am 
an artist—a pupil of the Royal Aca- 
demy ; I should like to make a sketch 
of Miss Juliet Araminta.” 

“Sketch! nonsense.” 

“Sir,” said Lionel with the sea- 
sonable extravagance of early youth, 
“my friend would, I am sure, pay for 
the sitting—handsomely !” 

“Ha!” said the manager, softened, 
“you speak like a gentleman, sir; 
but, sir, Miss Juliet Araminta is un- 
der my protection— in fact, she is my 
property. Call and speak to me about 
it to-morrow, before the first perform- 
ance begins, which is twelve o’clock. 
Happy to see any of your friends in 
the reserved seats. Busy now, and— 
and—in short—excuse me—servant, 
sir—servant, sir.” 

The Baron’s manner left no room 
for further parley. Vance bowed, 
smiled, and retreated. But mean- 
while his young friend had seized the 
opportunity to speak both to Waife 
and his grandchild; and when Vance 
took his arm and drew him away, 
there was a puzzled musing expres- 
sion on Lionel’s face, and he remained 
silent till they had got through the 
press of such stragglers as still 
loitered before the stage, and were 
in a quiet corner of the sward. Stars 
and moon were then up—a lovely 
summer-night. 

“What on earth are you thinking 
of, Lionel? I have put to you three 
questions and you have not answered 
one.” 

“Vance,” answered Lionel slowly, 
“the oddest thing! I am so dis- 
appointed in that little girl—greedy 
and mercenary!” 

“Precocious villain! how do you 
know that she is greedy and mer- 
cenary ?” 

“Listen: when that surly old ma- 
nager came up to you, I said some- 
thing—civil, of course—to Waife, 
who answered in a hoarse broken 
voice, but in very good language. 
Well, when I told the manager that 
you would pay for the sitting, the 
child caught hold of my arm hastily, 
pulled me down to her own height, 
and whispered, ‘How much will he 
give?? Confused by a question so 
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point-blank, I answered at random, 
‘I don’t know ; ten shillings, perhaps.’ 
You should have seen her face!” 

‘Seen her face! radiant—I should 
think so. Too much by half!” ex- 
claimed Vance! “Ten shillings!— 
spendthrift !” 

“Too much—she looked as you 
might look if one offered you ten 
shillings for your picture of ‘Julius 
Cesar considering whether he should 
cross the Rubicon.’ But when the 
manager had declared her to be his 
property, and appointed you to call 
to-morrow—implying that he was to 
be paid for allowing her to sit—her 
countenance became overcast, and 
she muttered sullenly, ‘I'll not sit 
—T’il not!’ Then she turned to her 
grandfather, and something very 
quick and close was whispered be- 
tween the two; and she pulled me 
by the sleeve, and said in my ear— 
oh, but so eagerly!—‘I want three 
pounds; oh, three pounds!—if he 
would give three pounds ;—And come 
to our lodgings—Mr. Merle, Willow 
Lane. Three pounds;—three!’ And 
with those words hissing in my ear, 
and coming from that fairy mouth, 
which ought to drop pearls and dia- 
monds, I left her,” added Lionel, as 
gravely as if he were sixty, “and lost 
an illusion!’ 

“Three pounds!” cried Vance, 
raising his eyebrows to the highest 
arch of astonishment, and lifting his 
nose in the air towards the majestic 
moon—‘ three pounds!—a fabulous 
sum! Who has three pounds to throw 
away? Dukes, with a hundred thou- 
sand a-year in acres, have not three 
pounds to draw out of their pockets 
in that reckless profligate manner. 
Three pounds!—what could I not 
buy for three pounds! I could buy 
the Dramatic Library, bound in calf, 
for three pounds; I could buy a 
dress-coat for three pounds (silk lin- 
ing not included); I could be lodged 
for a month for three pounds! And 
a jade in tinsel, just entering on her 
teens, to ask three pounds tor what? 
for bécoming immortal on the can- 
vass of Francis Vance ?—bother!” 

Here Vance felt a touch on his 
shoulder. He turned round, quickly 
as a man out of temper does under 
similar circumstances, and beheld the 
swart face of the Cobbler. 
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“ Well, master, did not she act fine? 
—how d’ye like her?” 

** Not much in her natural charac- 
ter; but she sets a mighty high value 
on herself.” 

* Anan, I don’t take you.” 

“She'll not catch me taking her! 
Three pounds!—three kingdoms.” 

“Stay,” cried Lionel to the Cob- 
bler; “did not you say she lodged 
with you? ' Are you Mr. Merle?” 

“Merle’s my name, and she do 
lodge with me—Willow Lane.” 

“Come this way, then, a few yards 
down the road—more quiet. Tell me 
what the child means, if you can?” 
and Lionel related the offer of his 
friend, the reply of the manager, and 
the grasping avarice of Miss Juliet 
Araiinta. 

The Cobbler made no answer; and 
when the young friends, surprised at 
his silence, turned to look at him, 
they saw he was wiping his eyes with 
his sleeve. 

“ Poor little thing!” he said at last, 
and still more pathetically than he 
had uttered the same words at her 
appearance in front of the stage; 
- “tis all for her grandfather, I guess 
—I guess.” 

* Oh,” cried Lionel joyfully, “I am 
so glad to think that. It alters the 
whole case, you see, Vance.” 

“Tt don’t alter the case of the three 
pounds,” grumbled Vance. ‘ What’s 
her grandfather to me, that I should 
give his grandchild three pounds, 
when any other child in the village 
would have leapt out of her skin 
to have her face upon my sketch- 
book and five shillings in her pocket. 
Hang her grandfather!” 

They were now in the main road. 
The Cobbler seated himself on a lonely 
milestone, and looked first at one of 
the faces before him, then at the other ; 
that of Lionel seemed to attract him 
the most, and in speaking it was 
Lionel whom he addressed. 

“Young master,” he said, “it is 
now just four years ago, when Mr. 
Rugge, coming here, as he and his 
troop had done at fair time ever sin’ 
I can mind of, brought with him the 
man, you have seen to-night, William 
Waite; I calls him Gentleman Waife. 
How ever that man fell into such 
straits—how he came to join such a 
carawan, would puzzle most heads, 
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It puzzles Joe Spruce uncommon; it 
don’t puzzle me.” ' 

“ Why ?” asked Vance, 

* Cos of Saturn!” 

“ Satan ?” 

“Saturn—dead agin his Second 
and Tenth House, I'll swear. Lord 
of ascendant, mayhap in combustion 
of the sun—who knows!” 

“You're not an astrologer?” said 
Vance, suspiciously edging off. 

“ Bit of it—no offence.” 

“What does it signify?” said Lionel 
impatiently; “ go on. So you called 
Mr. Waife, ‘Gentleman Waife ;’ and if 
you had not been an astrologer you 
would have been puzzled to see him 
in such a calling.” 

“Ay, that’s it: fur he warn’t like 
any as we ever see on these boards 
hereabouts; and yet he warn’t exactly 
like a Lunnon actor, as I’ve seen ’em 
in Lunnon, either, but more like a 
clever fellow who acted for the spree 
of the thing. He had such droll jests, 
and looked so comical, yet not com- 
monlike, but always what I calls a 
gentleman—just as if one 0’ ye two 
were doing a bit of sport to please 
your friends. Well, he drew hugely, 
and so he did every time he came, 
so that the great families in the 
neighbourhood would go to hear him; 
and he lodged in my house, and had 
pleasant ways with him, and was 
what I call a scollard. But still I 
don’t want to deceive ye, and I should 
judge him to have been a wild dog in 
his day. Mercury ill-aspected—not a 
doubt of it. Last year it so happened 
that one of the great gents who belong 
to a Lunnon theatre was here at fair- 
time. Whether he had heard of Waife 
chanceways, and come express to 
judge for himself, I can’t say; like 
eno’. And when he had seen Gentle- 
man Waife act, he sent for him to the 
inn—Red Lion—and offered him a 
power 0’ money to go to Lunnon— 
Common Garden. Well, sir, Waife 
did not take to it all at once, but 
hemmed and hawed, and was at last 
quite coaxed into it; and so he went. 
But bad luck came on it; and I knew 
there would, for I saw it all in my 
crystal.” 

“Oh,” exclaimed Vance, “a crys- 
tal, too; really it is getting late, and 
if you had your crystal about yon, 
you might see that we want to sup.” 
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“What happened?” asked Lionel 
more blandly, for he saw the Cobbler, 
who had meant to make a great effect 
by the introduction of the crystal, 
was offended. 

“What happened? why, just what 
I foreseed. There was an accident in 
the railway ’tween this and Lunnon, 
and poor Waife lost an eye, and was a 
cripple for life—so he could not, go on 
the Lunnon stage at all; and what 
was worse, he was a long time 
atwixt life and death, and got sum- 
mat bad on his chest wi’ catching 
cold, and lost his voice, and became 
the sad object you have gazed on, 
young happy things that ye are.” 

“But he got some compensation 
from the railway, I suppose?” said 
Vance, with the unfeeling equanimity 
of a stoical demon. 

“He did, and spent it. I suppose 
the gentleman broke out in him as 
soon as he had money, and, ill though 
he was, the money went. Then it 
seems he had no help for it but to 
try and get back to Mr. Rugge. But 
Mr. Rugge was sore and spiteful at 
his leaving; for Rugge counted on 
him, and had even thought of taking 
the huge theatre at York, and bring- 
ing out Gentleman Waife as_ his 
trump card. But it warn’t fated, and 
Rugge thought himself ill-used, and 
so at first he would have nothing 
more to say to Waife. And truth is, 
what could the poor man do_ for 


Rugge? And then Waife produces 
little Sophy.” 
“You mean Juliet Araminta?” 


said Vance. 

“Same—in private life she be 
Sophy. And Waife taught her to 
act, and put together the plays for 
her. And Rugge caught at her; and 
she supports Waife with what she 
gets; for Rugge only gives him four 
shillings a-week, and that goes on 
baccy and suchlike.” 

“ Suchlike—drink, I presume! ” 
said Vance. 

“No—he don’t drink. But he do 
smoke; and he has little genteel 
ways with him, and four shillings 
goes on ’em. And they have been 
about the county this spring, and 
done well, and now they be here. 
But Rugge behaves shocking hard 
to both on ’em; and I don’t believe 
he has any right to her in law, as he 
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pretends—only a sort of understand- 
ing which she and her grandfather 
could break if they pleased; and 
that’s what they wish to do, and 
that’s why little Sophy wants the 
three pounds.” 

“How!” cried Lionel eagerly. 
“Tf they had three pounds could 
they get away? and if they did, how 
rar they live? Where could they 
go 

“That’s their secret. But I heard 
Waife say—the first night they came 
here—‘that if he could get three 
pounds, he had hit on a plan to be 
independent like.’ I tell you what 
put his back up: it was Rugge in- 
sisting on his coming on the stage 
again, for he did not like to be seen 
such a wreck. But he was forced to 
give in; and so he contrived to cut 
up that play-story, and appear his- 
self at the last without speaking.” 

“My good friend,” cried young 
Lionel, ““we are greatly obliged to 
you for your story—and we should 
much like to see little Sophy and 
her grandfather at your house to- 
morrow—can we ?” 

“Oertain sure you can—after the 
play’s over; to-night, if you like.” 

“ No, to-morrow; you see my friend 
is impatient to get back now—we will 
call to-morrow.” 

“Tis the last day of their stay,” 
said the Cobbler. “ But you can’t be 
sure to see them safely at my house 
afore ten o’clock at night—and not a 
word to Rugge! mum!” 

“Not a word to Rugge,” returned 
Lionel; “ good-night to you.” 

The young men left the Cobbler 
still seated on the milestone, gazing 
on the stars, and ruminating. They 
walked briskly down the road. 

‘Tt is I who have had the talknow,” 
said Lionel in his softest tone. He 
was bent on coaxing three pounds out 
of his richer friend, and that might 
require some management. For 
amongst the wild youngsters in Mr. 
Vance’s profession, there ran many a 
joke at the skill with which he parried 
irregular assaults on his purse; and 
that gentleman, with his nose more 
than usually in the air, having once 
observed to such scoffers “that they 
were quite welcome to any joke at his 
expense”—a wag had exclaimed, “ At 
your expense! Don’t fear, if a joke 
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were worth a farthing, you would 
never give that permission.” 

So when Lionel made that innocent 
remark, the softness of his tone warned 
the artist of some snake in the grass 
—aud he prudently remained silent. 
Lionel, in a voice still sweeter, repeat- 
ed—“It is I who have all the talk 
now !” 

“ Naturally,” then returned Vance 
—“ naturally you have, for it is you, 
I suspect, who alone have the inten- 
tion to pay for it, and three pounds 
appear tobe the price. Dearish, eh ?” 

“Ah, Vance, if I had three 

ounds !” 

“Tush! and say no more till we 
have supped. I have the hunger of a 
wolf.” 

Just in sight of the next milestone 
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the young travellers turned a few 
yards down a green lane, and reached 
a small inn on the banks of the 
Thames. Here they had sojourned 
for the last few days, sketching, boat- 
ing, roaming about the country from 
sunrise, and returning to supper and 
bed at nightfall. It was the pleasant- 
est little inn—an arbour, covered 
with honeysuckle, between the porch 
and the river—a couple of pleasure- 
boats moored to the bank; and now 
all the waves rippling under moon- 
light. 

“ Sapper and lights in the arbour,” 
cried Vance to the waiting-maid— 
“hey, presto—quick! while we turn 
in to wash our hands. And harkye, 
a quart jug of that capital whisky- 
toddy.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Being a chapter that links the Past to the Future by the gradual elucidation of 
Antecedents. 


O wayside inns, and pedestrian 
rambles! O summer nights, under 
honeysuckle arbours, on the banks of 
starry waves! O Youth, Youth! 

Vance ladled out the toddy and 
lighted his cigar, then, leaning his 
head on his hand, and his elbow on 
the table, he looked with an artist’s 
eye along the glancing river. 

“ After all,” said he, “I am glad I 
am a painter; and I hope I may live 
to be a great one.” 

“No doubt, if you live, you will be 
a great one,” cried Lionel with cordial 
sincerity. “ And if I, who can only 
just paint well enough to please my- 
self, find that it gives a new charm 
to nature—” 

“Out sentiment,” 
*“ and go on.” 

“ What,” continued Lionel, unchill- 
ed by the admonitory interruption, 
‘‘must you feel who can fix a fading 
sunshine—a fleeting face-—on a scrap 
of canvass, and say, ‘Sunshine and 
Beauty, live there for ever!’ ” 

Vanor.—“ For ever! no! Colours 
perish, canvass rots. What remains 
to us of Zeuxis? Still it is prettily 
said on behalf of the poetic side of the 
profession; there is a prosaic one— 
we'll blink it. Yes; I am glad to be 
a painter. But you must not catch the 
fever of my calling. Your poor mother 


quoth Vance, 


would never forgive me if she thought 
I had made you a dauber by my ex- 
ample.” 

LroneEL (gloomily)—“ No. I shall 
not be a painter! But what can I be? 
How shall I ever build on the earth 
one of the castles I have built in the 
air? Fame looks so far—Fortune so 
impossible! But one thing I am bent 
upon” (speaking with knit brow and 
clenched teeth)—“ I will gain an inde- 
pendence somehow, and support my 
mother.” 

Vanoz.—“Your mother is sup- 
ported—she has the pension—” 

Lioner—“Of a captain’s widow; 
and” (he added, with a flushed cheek) 
“a first floor that she lets to lodgers!” 

Vance.--“ No shame in that! 
Peers let houses ; and on the Continent, 
princes let not only first floors, but 
fifth and sixth floors, to say nothing 
of attics and cellars. In beginning 
the world, friend Lionel, if you don’t 
wish to get chafed at every turn, fold 
up your pride carefully, put it under 
lock and key, and only let it out to air 
upon grand occasions. Pride is @ 
garment all stiff brocade outside, all 
grating sackcloth on the side next to 
the skin. Even kings don’t wear the 
dalmaticum except at a coronation. 
Independence you desire; good. But 
are you dependent now? Your 
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mother has given you an excellent 
education, and you have already put 
it to profit. My dear boy,” added 
Vance, with unusual warmth, “I hon- 
our you, at your age, on leaving 
school, to have shut yourself up, trans- 
lated Greek and Latin per sheet for a 
bookseller, at less than a valet’s wages, 
and all for the purpose of buying 
comforts for your mother; and having 
a few pounds in your own pockets, to 
rove your little holiday with me, and 
pay your share of the costs! Ah, 
there are energy and spirit and life in 
all that, Lionel, which will found 
upon rock some castle as fine as any 
you have built in air. Your hand, 
my boy.” 

This burst was so unlike the prac- 
tical dryness, or even the more unc- 
tuous humour, of Frank Vance, that it 
took Lionel by surprise, and his voice 
faltered as he pressed the hand held 
out to him. He answered, “I don’t de- 
serve your praise, Vance, and I fear 
the pride you tell me to put under 
lock and key, has the larger share of 
the merit you ascribe to better mo- 
tives. Independent? No! I have 
never been so.” 

Vance.— Well, you depend ona 
parent,—who, at seventeen, does not?” 

Lionet.—“I did not mean my 
mother; of course, I could not be too 
proud to take benefits from her. But 
the truth is simply this: my father 
had a relation, not very near, indeed 
—a cousin, at about as distant a re- 
move, I fancy, as a cousin well can 
be. To this gentleman my mother 
wrote when my poor father died—and 
he was generous, for it is he who paid 
for my schooling. I did not know this 
till very lately. I had a vague im- 
pression, indeed, that I had a power- 
ful and wealthy kinsman who took in- 
terest in me, but whom I had never 
seen,” 

Vanor.—* Never seen ?” 

Lionet.—“ No. And here comes 
the sting. On leaving school last 
Christmas, my mother, for the first 
time, told me the extent of my obli- 
gations to this benefactor, and in- 
formed me that he wished to know 
ity own choice as to a profession— 
that if I preferred Church or Bar, he 
would maintain me at college.” 

Vanoe.—“ Body o’ me! where's 
the sting in that? Help yourself to 
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toddy, my boy, and take more genial 
views of life.” 

LioneL.—“ You have not heard 
me out. I then asked to see my 
benefactor’s letters; and my mother, 
unconscious of the pain she was 
about to inflict, showed me not only 
the last one, but all she had received 
from him. Oh, Vance, they were 
terrible, those letters! The first be- 
gan by a dry acquiescence in the 
claims of kindred—a curt proposal 
to pay my schooling, but not one 
word of kindness, and a stern pro- 
viso that the writer was never to see 
nor hear from me. He wanted no 
gratitude—he disbelieved in all pro- 
fessions of it. His favours would 
cease if I molested him. ‘ Molested’ 
was the word; it was bread thrown 
to a dog.” 

Vanoz.—“Tut! Only a rich 
man’s eccentricity. A bachelor, I 
presume ?” 

Lionet.—“ My mother says he has 
been married, and is a widower.” 

Vance.—* Any children?” 

Lionet.—“ My mother says none 
living; but I know little or nothing 
about his family.” 

Vance looked with keen scrutiny 
into the face of his boy-friend, and, 
after a pause, said, dryly—* Plain 
as a pikestaff. Your relation is one 
of those men who, having no chil- 
dren, suspect and dread the atten- 
tion of an heir-presumptive; and 
what has made this sting, as you call 
it, keener to you, is—pardon me—is 
in some silly words of your mother, 
who, in showing you the letters, has 
hinted to you that that heir you 
might be, if you were sufficiently 


pliant and subservient. Am I not 
right ?” 

Lionel hung his head, without 
reply. 


Vance (cheeringly).—“ So, so; no 
great harm as yet. Enough of the 
first letter. What was the last?” 

LioneL.—‘“ Still more offensive. 
He, this kinsman, this patron, de- 
sired my mother to spare him those 
references to her son’s ability and 
promise, which, though natural -to 
herself, had slight interest to him— 
him, the condescending benefactor!— 
As to his opinion, what could I care 
for the opinion of one I had never 
seen? All that could sensibly affect 
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my——oh, but I cannot go on with 
those cutting phrases, whieh imply 
but this, ‘All I can care for is the 
money of a man who insults me 
while he gives it.’” 

Vance (emphatically).—“ Without 
being a wizard, I should say your re- 
lative was rather a disagreeable per- 
son—not what is ealled urbane and 
amiable—in fact, a brute.” 

Lionet.—“ You will not blame 
me, then, when I tell you that I re- 
solved not to accept the offer to 
maintain me at eollege, with which 
the letter closed. Luckily Dr. Wallis 
(the head-master of my school), who 
had always been very kind to me, 
had just undertaken to supervise a 

opular translation of the classics. 

e recommended me, at my request, 
to the publisher engaged in the un- 
dertaking, as not ineapable of trans- 
lating some of the less difficult Latin 
authors—subject to his corrections. 
When I had finished the first instal- 
ment of the work thus intrusted to 
me, my mother grew alarmed for my 
health, and insisted on my taking 
gome recreation. You were about to 
set out on a pedestrian tour. I had, 
as you say, some pounds in my 
pocket; and thus I have passed with 
you the merriest days of my life.” 

Vanoe.— What said your civil 
cousin when your refusal to go to 
eolloge was conveyed to him!” 

Lionet.—“ He did not answer my 
mother’s communication to that effect 
till just before I left home, and then 
—no, it was not his last letter from 
which I repeated that withering ex- 
tract—no, the last was more galling 
still, for in it he said, that if, in spite 
of the ability and promise that had 
been so vaunted, the dulness of a 
college and the labour of learned pro- 
fessions were so distasteful to me, he 
had no desire to dietate to my choice, 
but that as he did not wish one 
who was, however remotely, of his 
blood, and bore the name of Haugh- 
ton, to turn shoeblack or pickpocket 
—Vance—Vance !” 

Vanor.—“ Lock up your pride— 
the sackcloth frets you—and go on; 
and that therefore he—” 

LioneL.—‘‘ Would buy me a com- 
mission in the army, or get me an 
appointment in India.” 

ance.—‘ Which did you take?” 
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LionEt (passionately).— Which! 
so offered——whieh?—of course neither! 
But distrusting the tone of my 
mother’s reply, I sate down, the even- 
ing before I left home, and wrote 
myself to this cruel man. I did not 
show my letter to my mother—did 
not tell her of it. I wrote shortly— 
that if he would not accept mv 
gratitude, I would not accept his 
benefits; that shoeblack I might be 
pickpocket, no! that he need not 
fear [ should disgrace his blood or 
my name; and that I would not rest 
till, sooner or later, I had paid him 
back all that I had cost him, and felt 
relieved from the burthens of an obli- 
gation which—which—” The boy 
paused, covered his face with his 
hands, and sobbed. 

Vance, though much moved, pre- 
tended to scold his friend, but finding 
that ineffectual, fairly rose, wound his 
arm brother-like round him, and drew 
him from the arbour to the shelving 
margin of the river. ‘ Comfort,” 
then said the Artist, almost solemnly, 
as here, from the inner depths of his 
character, the true genius of the man 
came forth and spoke— Comfort, 
and look round; see where the islet 
interrupts the tide, and how smil- 
ingly the stream flows on. See, just 
where we stand, how the slight peb- 
bles are fretting the wave—would 
the wave, if not fretted, make that 
pleasant music? A few miles further 
on, and the river is spanned by a 
bridge, which busy feet now are 
crossing; by the side of that bridge 
now is rising @ palace;—all the men 
who rule England have room in that 
palace. At the rear of the palace 
soars up the old Abbey where kings 
have their tombs in right of the 
names they inherit: men, lowly as 
we, have found tombs there, in right 
of the names which they made. 
Think, now, that you stand on that 
bridge with a boy’s lofty hope, with 
a man’s steadfast courage; then 
turn again te that stream, calm with 
starlight, flowing on towards the 
bridge—spite of islet and pebbles.” 

Lionel made no audible answer, 
though his lips murmured, but he 
pressed closer and closer to his 
friend’s side; and the tears were 
already dried on his cheek—though 
their dew still glistened in his eyes. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Speculations on the moral qualities of the Bandit.—Mr. Vance, with mingled emo- 
tions, foresees that the acquisition of the Bandit’s acquaintance may be at- 


tended with pecuniary loss. 


Vance loosened the boat from its 
moorings, stepped in, and took up 
the oars. Lionel followed and sate 
by the stern. The Artist rowed on 
slowly, whistling melodiously in time 
to the dash of the oars. They soon 
came to the bank of garden-ground 
surrounding with tarf, on which 
fairies might have danced, one of 
those villas never seen out of Eng- 
land. From the windows of the villa 
the lights gleamed steadily; over 
the banks, dipping into the water, 
hung large willows breathlessly; the 
boat gently brushed aside their pen- 
dant boughs, and Vance rested in a 
grassy cove. 

And “ Faith,” said the Artist gaily 
— Faith,” said he, lighting his third 
cigar, “it is time we should bestow a 
few words more on the Remorseless 
Baron and the Bandit’s Child! 
What a cock-and-a-bull story the 
Cobbler told us! He must have 
thought us precious green.” 

Lionet (roused).—“* Nay, I see 
nothing so wonderful in the story, 
though much that is sad. You must 
allow that Waife may have been a 
good actor—you became quite excited 
merely at his attitude and bow. 
Natural, therefore, that he should 
have been invited to try his chance 
on the London Stage—not impro- 
bable that he may have met with an 
accident by the train, and so lost his 
chance for ever—natural, then, that, 
he should press into service his poor 
little grandchild—natural, also, that, 
hardly treated, and his pride hurt, 
he should wish to escape.” 

Vanor.—* And more natural than 
all, that he should want to extract from 
our pockets three pounds—the 
Bandit! No, Lionel, I tell you what 
is not probable, that he should have 
disposed of that clever child to a 
vagabond like Rugge—she plays ad- 
mirably. The manager who was to 
have engaged him, would have en- 


gaged her if he had seen her. [ am 
puzzled.” 

Lronet.—“ True, she is an extra- 
ordinary child. I cannot say how she 
has interested me.” He took out 
his purse and began counting its con- 
tents. “I have nearly three pounds 
left,” he cried joyously. “£2, 18s, 
if I give up the thought of a longer 
excursion with you, and go quietly 
home.” 

Vanor.— And not pay your share 
of the bill yonder?” 

Lione,.—“ Ah, I forgot that! 
But come, I am not too proud to 
borrow from you, and it is not for a 
selfish purpose.” 

Vanor.—“ Borrow from me, Cato! 
That comes of falling in with bandits 
and their children. No, but let us 
look at the thing like men of sense. 
One story is good till another is told. 
I will cali by myself on Rugge to- 
morrow, and hear what he says; 
and then, if we judge favourabl 
to the Cobbler’s version, we will 
go at night and talk with the Cob- 
bler’s lodgers; and I dare say,” added 
Vance, kindly, but with a sigh— 


‘“JT daresay the three pounds will 


be coaxed outof me! After all, her 
head is worth it. I want an idea for 
Titania.” 

Lionet (joyously)—“My dear 
Vanee, you are the best fellow in 
the world.” 

Vanor—“Small compliment to 
human kind. Take the oars—it is 
your turn now.” 

Lionel obeyed; the boat once more 
danced along the tide~thoro’ reeds, 
thoro’ waves, skirting the grassy islet 
—out into pale moonlight. They 
talked but by fits and starts. What 
of ?—a thousand things. Bright young 
hearts, eloquent young tongues? No 
sins in the past; hopes gleaming 
through the future. O summer 
nights, on the glass of starry waves. 
Oh, Youth, Youth! 
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OHAPTER VI. 


Wherein the Historian tracks the Public Characters that fret their hour on the 
stage, into the bosoms of private life—The reader is invited to arrive at a 
conclusion which may often, in periods of perplexity, restore ease to his mind: 
viz., that if a man will reflect on all the hopes he has nourished, all the fears 
he has admitted ; all the projects he has formed, the wisest thing he can do, 
nine times out of ten, with hope, fear, and project, is to let them end with the 


chapter—in smoke. 


It was past nine o’clock in the 
evening of the following day. The 
exhibition at Mr. Rugge’s theatre had 
closed for the season in that village, 
for it was the conclusion of the fair. 
The final performance had been begun 
and ended somewhat earlier than on 
former nights. The theatre was to 
be cleared from the ground by day- 
break, and the whole company to 
proceed onwards betimes in the morn- 
ing. Another fair awaited them in an 
adjoining county, and they had along 
journey before them. 

Gentleman Waife and his Juliet 
Araminta had gone to their lodgings 
over the Cobbler’s stall. The rooms 
were homely enough, but had an air 
not only of the comfortable, but the 
picturesque. The little sitting-room 
was very old-fashioned—panelled ‘in 
wood that had once been painted 
blue—with a quaint chimney-piece 
that reached to the ceiling. That 
part of the house spoke of the time of 
Charles I. It might have been 
tenanted by a religious Roundhead, 
and framed-in over the low door 
there was a grim faded portrait of a 
pinched-faced saturnine man with 
long lank hair, starched band, and a 
length of upper-lip that betokened 
relentless obstinacy of character, and 
might have curled in sullen glee at 
the monarch’s scaffold, or preached an 
interminable sermon to the stout Pro- 
tector. On a table, under the deep- 
sunk window, were neatly arrayed a 
few sober-looking old books; you 
would find amongst them Colley’s 
Astrology, Owen Feltham’s Resolves, 
Glanville on Witches, The Pilgrimis 
Progress, an early edition of Paradise 
Lost, and an old Bible; also two 
flower-pots of clay brightly reddened 
and containing stocks; also two small 
worsted rugs, on one of which rested 
a carved cocoa-nut, on the other an 
egg-shaped ball of crystal,—that last 
the pride and joy of the Cobbler’s 


visionary soul. A door left wide open 
communicated with an inner room 
(very low was its ceiling), in which 
the Bandit slept, if the severity of his 
persecutors permitted him to sleep. 
In the corner of the sitting-room, 
near that door, was a small horse- 
hair sofa, which by the aid of sheets 
and a needle-work coverlid, did duty 
for a bed, and was consigned to the 
Bandit’s child. Here the tenderness 
of the Cobbler’s heart was visible, for 
over the coverlid were strewed sprigs 
of lavender, and leaves of vervain— 
the last, be it said, to induce happy 
dreams, and scare away witchcraft 
and evil spirits. On another table, 
near the fireplace, the child was 
busied in setting out the tea-things 
for her grandfather. She had left in 
the property-room of the theatre her 
robe of spangles and tinsel, and 
appeared now in a simple frock. 
She had no longer the look of 
Titania, but that of a lively, active, 
affectionate human child; nothing 
theatrical about her now, yet still, in 
her graceful movements, so nimble 
but so noiseless, in her slight fair 
hands, in her transparent colouring, 
there was Nature’s own lady—that 
something which strikes us all as 
well-born and high-bred; not that 
it necessarily is so—the semblances 
of aristocracy, in female childhood 
more especially, are often delusive. 
The souvenance flower wrought into 
the collars of princes, springs up wild 
on field and fel). 

Gentleman Waife, wrapped negli- 
gently in a grey dressing-gown, and 
seated in an old leathern easy-chair, 
was evidently out of sorts. He did 


.not seem to heed the little prepara- 


tions for his comfort, but resting his 
cheek on his right hand, his left 
drooped on his crossed knees—an at- 
titude rarely seen in a man when his 
heart is light and his spirits high. 
His lips moved—he was talking to 
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himself. Though he had laid aside his 
theatrical bandage over both eyes, he 
wore a black patch over one, or rather 
where one had been; the eye exposed 
was of singular beauty, dark and bril- 
liant. For the rest, the man had a 
striking countenance, rugged, and 
rather ugly than otherwise, but by no 
means unprepossessing ; full of lines 
and wrinkles and strong muscle, with 
large lips of wondrous pliancy, and an 
aspect of wistful sagacity, that, no 
doubt, on occasion could become ex- 
quisitely comic—dry comedy—the 
comedy that makes others roar when 
the comedian himself is as grave as a 
judge. 

You might see in his countenance, 
when quite in its natural repose, that 
Sorrow had passed by there; yet the 
instant the countenance broke into 
play, you would think that Sorrow 
must have been sent about her busi- 
ness as soon as the respect due to 
that visitor, so accustomed to have 
her own way, would permit. Though 
the man was old, you could not call 
him aged. One-eyed and crippled, 
still, marking the muscular arm, the 
expansive chest, you would have 
scarcely called him broken or infirm. 
And hence there was a certain inde- 
scribable pathos in his whole appear- 
ance, as if Fate had branded, on face 
and form, characters in which might 
be read her agencies on career and 
mind,—plucked an eye from intelli- 
gence, shortened one limb for life’s 
progress, yet left whim sparkling out 
in the eye she had spared, and a light 
heart’s wild spring in the limb she had 
maimed not. 

“Come, Grandy, come,” said the 
little girl coaxingly; “* your tea will 
get quite cold ; your toast is ready, 
and here is such a niceegg—Mr. Merle 
says you may be sure it is new laid. 
Come, don’t let that hateful man fret 
you; smile on your own Sophy,— 
come.” 

“Tf,” said Mr. Waife in a hollow 
under-tone,—if I were alone in the 
world.” 

“ Oh! Grandy.” 


“*T know a spot on which a bed-post grows, 
And do remember where a roper lives: 


Delightful prospect, not to be in- 
dulged ; for if I were in peace at one 
end of the rope, what would chance 
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to my Sophy, left forlorn at the 
other ?” 

“ Don’t talk so, or I shall think you 
are sorry to have taken care of me.” 

“Care of thee, O child! and what 
care? It is thou who takest care of 
me. Put thy hands from my mouth; 
sit down, darling, there, opposite, and 
let us talk. Now, Sophy, thou hast 
often said that thou wouldst be glad 
to be out of this mode of life even for 
one humbler and harder: think well 
—is it so?” 

“ Oh! yes, indeed, grandfather.” 

“No more tinsel dresses and flowery 
wreaths; no more applause; no more 
of the dear divine stage-excitement ; 
the heroine and fairy vanished ; only 
a little commonplace child in dingy 
gingham, with a purblind cripple for 
thy sole charge and playmate; Juliet 
Araminta evaporated evermore into 
little Sophy !” 

“It would be so nice!” answered 
little Sophy, laughing merrily. 

“ What would make it nice?” asked 
the comedian, turning on her his soli- 
tary piercing eye, with curious inte- 
rest in his gaze. 

Sophy left her seat, and placed 
herself on a stool at her grandfather’s 
knee ; on that knee she clasped her 
tiny hands, and, shaking aside her 
curls, looked into his face w‘th confi- 
dent fondness. Evidently these two 
were much more than grandfather 
and grandchild—they were jriends, 
they were equals, they were in the 
habit of consulting and prattling with 
each other. She got at his meaning, 
however covert his humour; and he 
to the core of her heart, through its 
careless babble. Between you and 
me, Reader, I suspect that, in spite 
of the comedian’s sagacious wrinkles, 
the one was as much a child as the 
other. 

“ Well,” said Sophy, “I will tell 
you, Grandy, what would make it 
nice—no one would vex and affront 
you, we should be all by ourselves; 
and then, instead of those nasty 
Jamps, and those dreadful painted 
creatures, we could go out and play 
in the fields, and gather daisies ; 
and I could run after butterflies, and 
when I am tired I should come here, 
where I am now, any time of the 
day, and you would tell me stories 
and pretty verses, and teach me to 
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write a little better than I do now, 
and make such a wise little woman of 
me; andif I wore gingham, but it 
need not be dingy, Grandy, it would 
be all mine, and you would be all mine 
too, and we’d keep a bird, and you'd 
teach it to sing; and oh, would it not 
be nice !” ; 

“ But, still, Sophy, we should have 
to live, and we could not live upon 
daisies and butterflies. And I can’t 
work now—for the matter of that, I 
never could work—more shame for 
me, but so it is. Merle says the fault 
is in the stars—with all my heart. 
But the stars will not go to the jail or 
the workhouse instead of me. And 
though they want nothing to eat, we 
do.” 

“ But, Grandy, you have said every 
day since the first walk you took after 
coming here, that if you had three 
pounds, we could get away and live 
by ourselves, and make a fortune!” 

“ A fortune—that’s a strong word ; 
let it stand. A fortune! But still, 
Sophy, though we should be free of 
this thrice execrable Rugge, the 
scheme I have in my head lies remote 
from daisies and butterflies. We 
should have to dwell in towns, and 
exhibit!” 

“On astage, Grandy ?” said Sophy, 
resigned but sorrowful. 

“No, not exactly—a room would 
do.” 

“ And I should not wear those hor 
rid, horrid dresses, nor mix with those 
horrid, horrid painted people ?” 

“ No.” 

“ And we should be quite alone, 
you and I?” 

“ Hum! there would be a third.” 

“ Oh, Grandy, Grandy!” cried 
Sophy in a scream of shrill alarm. 
“] know—I know; you are thinking 
of joining us with the Pig-faced 
Lady!” 

Mr. Warre (not a muscle relaxed.) 
—‘* A well-spoken and pleasing gen- 
tlewoman. But no such luck : three 
pounds would not buy her.” 

Sorpny.— I am glad of that ; I don’t 
care so much for the Mermaid—she’s 
dead and stuffed. But, oh” (another 
scream), “perhaps "tis the Spotted 
Boy!” 

Mr. Warre.—“ Calm your sanguine 
imagination ; you aspire too high! 
But this I will tell you, that our 
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companion, whatsoever or whosoever 

that companion may be, will be one 
ou will like.” 

“T don’t believe it,” said Sophy 
shaking her head. “TI only like you. 
But who is it?” 

“ Alas” said Mr. Waife, “ it is no 
use pampering ourselves with vain 
hopes ; the three pounds are not forth- 
coming. You heard what that brute 
Rugge said, that the gentlemaa who 
wanted to take your portrait had call- 
ed on him this morning, and offered 
10s. for a sitting—that is, 5s. for you, 
5s. for Rugge; and Rugge thought the 
terms reasonable.” 

“* But I said I would not sit.” 

“And when you did say it, you 
heard Rugge’s language to me—to 
you. And now we must think of 
packing up, and be off at dawn with 
the rest. And,” added the comedian, 
colouring high, “I must again par- 
ade, to boors and clowns, this mangled 
form; again set myself out as a spec- 
tacle of bodily infirmity—man’s last 
degradation. And this I have come 
to—I!” 

“ No, no, Grandy, it will not last 
long! we will get the three pounds, 
We have always hoped on!—hope 
still! And besides, Iam sure those 
gentlemen will come here to-night. 
Mr. Merle said they would, at ten 
o’clock. It is near ten now, and your 
tea cold as a stone.” 

She hung on his neck caressingly, 
kissing his furrowed brow, and leay- 
ing a tear there, and thus coaxed him 
till he set to quietly at his meal; and 
Sophy shared it, though she had no 
appetite in sorrowing for him—but to 
keep him company ; that done, she 
lighted his pipe with the best canaster 
~—his sole luxury and expense ; but 
she always contrived that he should 
afford it. 

Mr. Waife drew a long whiff, and 
took a more serene view of affairs. 
He who doth not smoke hath either 
known no great griefs, or refuseth him- 
self the softest consolation, next to 
that which comes from heaven. 
“* What softer than woman?” whis- 
pers the young reader. Young reader, 
woman teases as well as consoles. 
Woman makes half the sorrows which 
she boasts the privilege to soothe. 
Woman consoles us, it is true, while 
we are young and handsome; when 
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we are old and ugly, woman snubs 
and scolds us. On the whole, then, 
woman in this scale, the weed in that. 
Jupiter, hang out thy balance, and 
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weigh them both; and if thou give 
the preference to woman, all I can 
say is, the next time Juno ruffles 
thee—O Jupiter, try the weed! 


CHAPTER VII, 


The Historian, in pursuance of his stern duties, reveals to the scorn of future ages 
some of the occult practices which discredit the March of Light in the Nine- 


teenth Century. 


“May I come in?” asked the Cob- 
bler outside the door. 

“ Certainly come in,” said Gentle- 
man Waife. Sophy looked wistfully 
at the aperture, and sighed to see that 
Merle was alone. She crept up to 
him. 

“Will they not come?” she whis- 
pered. ; 

“T hope so, pretty one; it ben’t ten 
ret.” 

“Take a pipe, Merle,” said Gentle- 
man Waife, with a grand Comedian 


air. 

“No, thank you kindly; I just 
looked in to ask if I could do anything 
for ye, in case—in case ye must go 
to-morrow.” 

“Nothing; our luggage is small, 
and soon packed. Sophy has the 
money to discharge the meaner part 
of our debt to you.” 

“T don’t value that,” said the Cob- 
bler, colouring. 

“But we value your esteem,” said 
Mr. Waife, with a smile that would 
have become a field-marshal. “ And 
so, Merle, you think, if I am a broken- 
down vagrant, it must be put to the 
long account of the celestial bodies!” 

“Not a doubt of it,” returned the 
Cobbler, solemnly. “I wish you 
would give me date and place of 
Sophy’s birth—that’s what I want— 
I'd take her horryscope. I’m sure 
she’d be lucky.” 

“T’d rather not, please,” said Sophy, 
timidly. 

“Rather not?—very odd. Why?” 

“T don’t want to know the future.” 

“That is odder and odder,” quoth 
the Cobbler, staring; “I never heard 
a girl say that afore.” 

“* Wait till she’s older, Mr. Merle,” 
said Waife; “girls don’t want to 
know the future till they want to be 
married.” 

“Summat in that,” said the Cob- 


bler. He took up the crystal. “ Have 
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you looked into this ball, pretty one, 
as I bade ye?” 

“ Yes, two or three times.” 

“Ha! and what did you see?” 

‘“*My own face made very long,” 
said Sophy—“as long as that”— 
stretching out her hands. 

The Cobbler shook his head dole- 
fully, and, screwing up one'eye, ap- 
plied the other to the mystic ball. 

Mr. Warre.— Perhaps you will 
see if those two gentlemen are com- 
ing.” 

Sopry.— Do, do! and if they will 
give us three pounds! ” 

The Cosster (triumphantly).— 
“Then you do care to know the 
future, after all?” 

Sopny.—“ Yes, so far as that goes ; 
but don’t look any farther, pray.” 

The Conster (intent upon the ball, 
and speaking slowly, and in jerks).— 
“A mist now. Ha! an arm with a 
besom—sweeps all before it.” 

Sorny (frightened).— “Send it 
away, please.” , 

Cossirr.—“It is gone. . Ha! 
there’s Rugge—looks very angry— 
savage, indeed.” 

Watre.—“ Good sign that! pro- 
ceed.” 

Consier.—‘ Shakes his fist; gone. 
Ha! a young man, boyish, dark 
hair.” 

Sopny (clapping her hands).— 
“That is the young gentleman—the 
very young one, I mean—with the 
kind eyes; is he coming?—is he, 
is he?” 

Warrr.—“ Examine his pockets! 
do you see there three pounds ?” 

Cossier (testily.—“ Don’t be a 
interrupting. Ha! he is talking with 
another gentleman, bearded.” 

Sorny (whispering to her grandfa- 
ther).—* The old young gentleman.” 

Cossier (putting down the crys- 
tal, and with great decision)—“ They 
are coming here; I see’d them at the 
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corner of the lane, by the public- 
house, two minutes’ walk to this 
door.” He took out a great silver 
watch: ‘Look, Sophy, when the 
minute hand gets there (or before, 
if they walk briskly), you will hear 
them knock.” 

Sophy clasped her hands in mute 
suspense, half-credulous, half-doubt- 
ing; then she went and opened the 
room-door, and stood on the landing- 
place to listen. 

Merle approached the Comedian, 
and said in a low voice, “I wish for 
your sake she had the gift.” 

Warre.—“ The gift !—the three 
pounds !—so do I!” 

CopsiEr.—“ Pooh! worth a hun- 
dred times three pounds; the gift— 
the spiritaous gift.” 

Wairr.— Spirituous! don’t like 
the epithet,—smells of gin!” 

CossLer.—“ Spirituous gift to see 
in the crystal: if she had that, she 
might make your fortune.” 

GENTLEMAN Watre (with a sud- 
den change of countenance).—“ Ah! 
I never thovght of that. But if she 
has not the gift, I could teach it 
her—eh ?” 
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The Cossrer (indignantly)—“] 
did not think to hear this from you 
Mr. Waife. Teach her—you! make 
her an impostor, and of the wickedest 
kind, inventing lies between earth 
and them as dwell in the seven 
spheres? Fie! No, if she hasn’t the 
gift natural, let her alone; what here 
is not heaven-sent, is devil-taught.” 

Watre (awed, but dubious)— 
“Then you really think you saw all 
that you described, in that glass 
egg 9” 

Consier.—“ Think !—am I a liar? 
I spoke truth, and the proof is there!” 
—Rat-tat went the knocker at the 
door. 

“The two minutes are just up,” 
said the Cobbler; and Cornelius 
Agrippa could not have said it with 
more wizardly effect. 

“They are come, indeed,” said 
Sophy, re-entering the room softly ; 
“T hear their voices at the threshold,” 

The Cobbler passed by in silence, 
descended the stairs, and conducted 
Vance and Lionel into the Comedian’s 
chamber ; there he left them, his brow 
overcast. Gentleman Waife had dis- 
pleased him sorely. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Showing the arts by which a man, however high in the air Nature may have 
formed his nose, may be led by that nose, and in directions perversely 


op 


site. to those which, in following his nose, he might be supposed to take; 
and,therefore, that nations the most liberally endowed with practical good sense, 


and in conceit thereof, carrying their noses the most horizontally aloof, when 

they come into conference with nations more skilled in diplomacy, and more 
ractised in “stage-play,” end by the surrender of the precise object which 

it was intended they should surrender before they laid their noses together. 


We all know that Demosthenes 
said, Everything in oratory was act- 
ing—stage-play. Is it in oratory 
alone that the saying holds good? 
Apply it to all circumstances of life,— 
“ stage-play, stage-play, stage-play !” 
—only ars est celare artem, conceal 
the art. Gleesome in soul to behold 
his visitors, calculating already on 
the three pounds to be extracted 
from them, seeing in that hope the 
crisis in his own checkered existence, 
Mr. Waife rose from his seat in su- 
perb wupocrisia or stage-play, and 
asked, with mild dignity,—“ To what 
am I indebted, gentlemen, for the 
honour of your visit?” 

In spite of his nose, even Vance 
was taken aback. Pope says that 


Lord Bolingbroke had “the noble- 
man air.” A great comedian Lord 
Bolingbroke surely was. But, ah, 
had Pope seen Gentleman Waife! 
Taking advantage of the impression 
he had created, the actor added, with 
the finest imaginable breeding — 
“But pray be seated,” and, once 
seeing them seated, resumed his 
easy-chair, and felt himself master 
of the situation. 

“Hum!” said Vance, recovering 
his self-possession, after a pause— 
* hum !” 

“Hem!” re-echoed Gentleman 
Waife; and the two men eyed each 
other much in the same way as 
Admiral Napier might have eyed 
the fort of Oronstadt, and the fort 
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of Cronstadt have eyed Admiral Na- 
1er. 

. Lionel struck in with that youthfal 

boldness which plays the deuce with 

all dignified strategical science. 

“You must be aware why we 
come, sir; Mr. Merle will have ex- 
plained. My friend, a distinguished 
artist, wished to make a sketch, if 
you do not object, of this young 
lady’s very” “Pretty little 
face,” quoth Vance, taking up the 
discourse. “Mr. Rugge, this morn- 
ing, was willing,—I understand that 
your grandchild refused. We are 
come here to see if she will be 
more complaisant under your own 
roof, or under Mr. Merle’s, which, I 
take it, is the same thing for the 
present”—Sophy had sidled up to Li- 
onel. He might not have been flat- 
tered if he knew why she preferred 
him to Vance. She looked on him as 
a boy—a fellow-child—and an in- 
stinct, moreover, told her, that more 
easily through him than his shrewd- 
looking bearded guest could she attain 
the object of her cupidity—“ three 
pounds!” 

“Three pounds!” whispered Sophy 
with the tones of an angel, into Lio- 
nel’s thrilling ear. 

Mr. Waire.—* Sir, I will be frank 
with you.” At that ominous com- 
mencement, Mr. Vance recoiled, and 
mechanically buttoned his trousers 
pocket. Mr. Waife noted the gesture 
with his one eye, and proceeded can- 
tiously, feeling his way, as it were, 
towards the interior of the recess thus 
protected. ‘My grandchild declined 
your flattering proposal with my fall 
approbation. She did not consider— 
neither did I4-that the managerial 
rights of Mr. Rugge entitled him to 
the moiety of her face—off the stage.” 
The Comedian paused, and with a 
voice, the mimic drollery of which 
no hoarseness could altogether mar, 
chanted the old line, 


“* My face is my fortune, sir,’ she said.” 





Vance smiled — Lionel laughed ; 
Sophy nestled still nearer to the boy. 

GENTLEMAN Waire (with pathos 
and dignity).— You see before you 
an old man; one way of life is the 
same to me as another. But she—do 
you think Mr. Rugge’s stage the right 
place for her?” 
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Vanor.—* Certainly not. Why 
did you not introduce Le to the Lon- 


don manager who would have engaged 
yourself?” 

Waife could not conceal a slight 
change of countenance. “How doI 
know she would have succeeded? She 
had never then trod the boards. Be- 
sides, what strikes you as so good in 
a village show, may be poor enough 
in a metropolitan theatre. Gentle- 
men, I did my best for her—you can- 
not think otherwise, since she main- 
tains me! Iam no dipus, yet she 
is my Antigone.” 

Vanor.—‘ You know the, classics, 
sir. Mr. Merle said you were a 
scholar !—read Sophocles in his native 
Greek, I presume, sir?” . 

Mr. Warre.—“ You jeer at the un- 
fortunate; I am used to it.” 

Vanoe (confused)—“I did not 
mean to wound you—I beg pardon. 
But your language and manner are 
not what—what one might expect to 
find in a—in a—Bandit persecuted by 
a remorseless Baron.” 

Mr. Warre.—“ Sir, you say you 
are an artist. Have you heard no 
tales of your professional brethren— 
men of genius the highest, who won 
fame which I never did, and failed of 
fortune as I have done? Their own 
fault, perhaps,—improvidence, wild 
habits—ignorance of the way how to 
treat life and deal with their fellow- 
men; such fault may have been mine 
too. I suffer for it ; nomatter—I ask 
none to save me. You are a painter 
—you would place her features on 
your canvass—you would have her 
rank amongst your own creations, 
She may become a part of your im- 
mortality. Princes may gaze on the 
effigies of the innocent happy child- 
hood, to which your colours lend im- 
perishable glow. They may ask who 
and what was this fair creature? Will 
you answer, ‘One whom I found in 
tinsel, and so left, sure that she would 
die in rags!’—Save her!” 

Lionel drew forth his purse, and 
poured its contents on the table. 
Vance covered them with his broad 
hand, and swept them into his own 
pocket! At that sinister action Waife 
felt his heart sink into his shoes; but 
his face was calm as a Roman’s, only 
he resumed his pipe with a prolonged 
and testy whiff. 
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“Tt is I who am to take the por- 
trait, and it is I who will pay for it,” 
said Vance. “I understand that you 
have a pressing occasion for ”—— 
“Three pounds!” muttered Sophy 
sturdily, through the tears which her 
grandfather’s pathos had drawn forth 
from her downcast eyes—“ Three 
pounds—three—three.” 

“You shall have them. But listen; 
I meant only to take asketch—I must 
now have a finished portrait. I can- 
not take this by candlelight. You 
must let me come here to-morrow; 
and yet to-morrow, I understand, you 
meant to leave ?” 

Waire—“If you will generously 
bestow on us the sum you say, we 
shall not leave the village till you 
have completed your picture. It is 
Mr. Rugge and his company we will 
leave.” 

Vance.— And may I venture to 
ask what you propose to do, towards 
anew livelihood for yourself and your 
grandchild, by the help of a sum 
which is certainly much for me to 
pay—enormous, I might say, guoad 
me—but small for a capital whereon 
to set up a business?” 

Wairr.— Excuse me if I do not 
answer that very natural question at 
present. Let me assure you that that 
precise sum is wanted for an invest- 
ment which promises her and myself 
an easy existence. But to insure my 
scheme, I must keep it secret. Do 
you believe me?” 

“JT do!” cried Lionel; and Sophy, 
whom, by this time, he had drawn 
upon his lap, put her arm gratefully 
round his neck. 

“ There is your money, sir, before- 
hand,” said Vance, declining down- 
ward his betrayed and resentful nose, 
and depositing three sovereigns on 
the table. 

“And how do you know,” said 
Waife, smiling, “that I may not be 
off to-night with your money and 
your model?” 

“ Well,” said Vance, curtly, “I 
think it is on the cards. Still, as 
John Kemble said when rebuked for 
too large an alms, 


* It is not often that I do these things, 
But when I do, I do them handsomely.’” 


“* Well applied, and well delivered, 
sir,” said the Comedian, “only you 
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should put a little more emphasis on 
the word do.” 

“Did I not put enongh? I am 
sure I felt it strongly ; no one can feel 
the do more!” 

Waife’s pliant face relaxed into 
genial brightness—the éguivoque 
charmed him. However, not affect- 
ing to comprehend it, he thrust back 
the money, and said, “ No, sir—nota 
shilling till the picture is completed. 
Nay, to relieve your mind, I will 
own that, had I no scruple more deli- 
cate, I would rather receive nothing 
till Mr. Rugge is gone. True, he has 
no right to any sharein it. But you 
see before you a man. who, when it 
comes to arguing, could never take a 
wrangler’s degree—never get over 
the Ass’s Bridge, sir. Plucked at it 
scores of times clean as a feather. 
But do not go yet. You came to 
give us money—give us what, were J] 
rich, I should value more highly, a 
little of your time. You, sir, are an 
artist; and you, young gentleman?” 
addressing Lionel. 

Lionet (colouring).—“ I—am_ no- 
thing as yet.” 

Warrre.—“ You are fond of the 
drama, I presume, both of you. 
Apropos of John Kemble, you, sir, 
said that you have never heard him. 
Allow me, so far as this cracked voice 
can do it, to give you a faint idea of 
him.” 

“T shall be delighted,” said Vance, 
drawing nearer to the table, and feel- 
ing more at his ease. ‘“ But since I 
see you smoke, may I take the liberty 
to light my cigar ?” 

“*Make yourself at home,” said 
Gentleman Waife, with the good- 
humour of a fatherly host. And 
all the while Lionel and Sophy were 
babbling together, she still upon his 
la 


NWaife began his imitation of John 
Kemble. Despite the cracked voice, 
it was admirable. One imitation 
drew on another; then succeeded 
anecdotes of the Stage, of the Senate, 
of the Bar. Waife had heard great 
orators, whom every one still ad- 
mires for the speeches which nobody, 
nowadays, ever reads; he gave & 
lively idea of each. And then came 
sayings of dry humour, and odd scraps 
of worldly observation ; and time flew 
on pleasantly, till the clock struck 
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twelve, and the young guests tore 
themselves away. 

“Merle, Merle!” cried the Come- 
dian, when they were gone. 

Merle appeared. 

“ We don’t go to-morrow. When 
Rugge sends for us (as he will do at 
daybreak), say so. You shall lodge 
us a few days longer, and then—and 
then—my little Sophy, kiss me, kiss 
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me! You are saved at least from 
those horrid painted creatures !” 

“ Ah, ah,” growled Merle from be- 
low, “he has got the money! Glad 
to hear it. But,” he added, as he 
glanced at sundry weird and astro- 
logical symbols with which he had 
been diverting himself, “that’s not 
it. The true horary question is, 
WHAT WILL HE DO wiTH IT ?” 
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Between the lion that has once 
eaten a man—once tasted the glory 
and ambrosial delight of man-beef— 
and the lion remotely ignorant of the 
flavour, there lies a chasm, Only in 
zoological text-books can the two 
animals be considered as of the same 
species. In profounder characteris- 
tics, in the complexion of their souls, 
they differ as the Caucasian differs 
from the Hottentot. The lion who 
has once fed on man, carries with him 
an unforgetable experience; he has 
supped with the gods, and Homeric 
rhythms murmur in his ears. Visions 
of that ecstatic hour hover before 
him in his lair, accompany his moon- 
light marches through the mountain- 
gorge, thrill him with retrospective 
flavours as he laps the moonlit lake, 
and fill with a certain blissful torment 
all his leisure moments. These vi- 
sions, like the after-glow of sunset on 
the Alps, tinge his mental horizon, 
and create a gustatory after-glow 
which warms his whole frame. 
Haunted by such recollections, tor- 
mented by the appetites they deve- 
lope, his nature undergoes mysterious 
modifying influences; new and grand- 
er ferocities are awakened, which, in 
turn, develope fiercer daring, and ren- 
der him ten times more formidable 
to man. Hitherto he has wanted 
something of the daring commensur- 
ate with his strength. He has always 
avoided personal combat with an 
European, when honourably the chal- 
lenge could be ignored. But now 
the case is very different; now, the 
scent of human blood thrills along 
every fibre; and when sight reveals 
the proximity of his noble foe, then 


flashes the tawny eye with sombre 
fire, the terrible talons tear up the 
earth, he dresses his mighty mane, 
and prepares for the fight in slow, 
solemn, concentrated wrath, clearly 
foreseeing that tsvo issues, and only 
two, remain open for him—man-beef, 
or a tomb. 

Not less profound, although not 
quite so terrible to his enemies, is 
the difference between the man who 
has once tasted of a noble sea-side 
passion, once lived with his micro- 
scope for a few months on the 
wealthy shores of some secluded 
spot, indulging in a new pursuit— 
and the common man, utterly remote 
from all such experience, walled out 
from it by blank negation, incapable 
of even conceiving the heights and 
depths of such a passion. Visions of 
those ecstatic hours for ever accom- 
pany the happy man. He may re- 
turn to his home, and resume the 
labours of his profession, which se- 
cures him pudding, and, it may be, 
praise: he continues the daily round, 
but not as before. He is a changed 
man. The direction of his thoughts 
is constantly seawards. Murmurs of 
old ocean linger in his soul, as they 
murmur in a shell long since taken 
from the deep, and condemned to 
ornament the mantelpiece of some 
lodging-house, the daily witness of 
prosaisms and peculations. To the 
casual eye he may not seem changed ; 
but read his soul, and you will find 
he is another man. At least it was 
thus with me. I had supped with 
the gods, and grew fastidious over 
my shilling ordinary. If work im- 
periously claimed my attention, if I 
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was forced to trouble myself with 
“proofs,” commentators, old writers, 
dreary philosophies, and multiform 
affairs, the glass vases, perpetually 
reminding me of Ilfracombe and 
Tenby, aggravated the oppression. 
The iodine of the sea-breezes had 
entered me. I felt that I had “ suf- 
fered a sea-change” into something 
zoological and strange. Men came 
to look like molluses ; and their ways 
the ways of creatures in a larger rock- 
pool. When forced to endure the 
conversation of some friend of the 
family, with well-waxed whiskers and 
imperturbable shirt-front, I caught 
myself speculating as to what sort of 
figure he would make in the vivarium 
—not always to his glorification. In 
a word, it was painfully evident that 
London wearied me, and that I was 
troubled in my mind. 1 had tasted 
of a new delight; and the hungry 
soul of man leaps on a new passion 
to master, or be mastered by it. 


“ Chacun veut en sagesse ériger sa folie ;” 


so says Boileau, and indeed I was 
willing enough to demonstrate to 
all recusants that my passion had 
a most rational basis. Meanwhile 
it was the torment of intellectual 
hunger; and I make it a rule always 
to satisfy hunger—on philosophical 
principles. If you don’t content 4¢, 
it will torment you; it obtrudes on 
work and duty, perplexing the one, 
and obstructing the other: it can’t be 
starved into silence. Therefore give 
it “ample room and verge enough.” 
When pastry-cooks hire new boys, 
they wisely permit an unrestricted 
glut of tarts. The young gluttons fall 
on, tooth and nail, and in a week 
are surfeited; whereas a stealthy 
and restricted appetite would have 
lasted them for years, much to the 
damage of the pastry-cook. In this 
philosophic forethought I resolved 
to give myself a glut of zoology, 
to let loose the reins of desire, and 
afterwards, if the fates so willed it, 
settle once more into a student of 
books, and writer thereof. It was 
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really time. For seven long months 
I had been separated from the coast: 
and like the Cyclops of Euripides, I 
had grown weary of feeding on daily 
butcher’s meat and game, just as stray 
mortals in the Strand; and smacked 
my lips at the prospect of man-beef, 


“TI am quite sick of the wild mountain- 
game ; 

Of stags and lions I have gorged enough, 

And I grow hungry for the flesh of men.”* 


March was already come, the equi- 
noctial ales were near, and the 
Isles of Scilly beckoned like syrens 
from their dangerous shores. The 
weather was intensely unlike summer, 
the snow and hail freely falling; so 
that, on a first blush, there did seein 
a shadow of reason for the astonish- 
ment of friends, who looked upon de- 
parture at such a time, and for such 
a place, as indicating something like 
insanity. But great wits to madness 
nearly are allied, and this alliance 
with great wits will perhaps be 
granted to me. At any rate, there 
was method in the madness, for unless 
I reached the coast before the equi- 
nox, the passage would be more than 
usually perilous; and just after the 
equinox, as everybody knows, the 
spring-tides recede to greater depths, 
and offer the finest opportunities for 
rock-hunting: moreover, the gales at 
this period throw welcome treasures 
on the beach. The 15th of March, 
therefore, was the very latest date I 
could afford for departure; and on 
that day the journey began. 

Why the Isles of Scilly were ob- 
stinately selected, may not be so easi- 
ly explained. I had a fixed idea 
on this point; no argument could 
make me swerve from it. The main 
attraction was doubtless lurking in 
my profound geographical ignorance, 
which invested these Isles with a 
mysterious halo. In days when 
ladies take pleasure-trips to Algiers, 
and reach it in four days, or run up 
the Nile, as formerly they scampered 
through France, any real bit of un- 
travelled country necessarily creates 





* This is Shelley’s translation. The 
Greek may like to have the original :— 


reader who has not quite forgotten his 


"Qs Exmrews ye dacrés ety’ dpeoKdov" 
"AXts Nedvrwv tort por Sorvwpéve 
"Eddpwv re, yobvios d' ely’ dr 'avOpdmwv Bopas. 
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an interest; and for travellers, in 
the adventurous or pleasure-hunting 
sense, Scilly is as virgin ground as 
Timbuctoo. Vessels in abundance 
touch there; but who goes there? 
Indeed, on entering a shop to make 
a small purchase, the bland woman 
compassionately inquired whether I 
had been “driven by contrary winds” 
to this unfrequented spot; evidently 
never conceiving the possibility of a 
sane Englishman coming here. They 
are also difficult of access: “a very 
dangerous flat, and fatal, where the 
carcasses of many a tall ship lie 
buried.” Ten days, owing to con- 
trary winds, were consumed in get- 
ting here ; and under the most favour- 
able conjuncture of trains, coaches, 
and winds, three days would be the 
very shortest time required. This 
difficulty secured the place from the 
nuisance of “visitors.” Moreover, I 
had an idea of its being a good spot 
for zoological research; and with 
these two advantages, I could afford 
to listen unmoved to the sarcastic 
questions pelted at me, such as: 
Can you get anything to eat there? 
Are the Islands inhabited? Do the 
people speak English? Are they 
civilised ? 

Contrary winds, and what sailors 
call “ dirty weather,” detained me a 
week at Penzance, where I was 
stranded in a lodging-house, kept bya 
middle-aged Harpy, rearing a brood 
of young Harpies, and rendered all 
the more fierce in lodSing-house in- 
stincts by her condition of widow- 
hood, which, you may have observed, 
generally throws a woman on the 
naked ferocities of her nature. Were 
you ever in nautical lodgings? Do 
you remember their ornaments, 
“above all reach of art”—the cases 
of stuffed birds and fish, the shells on 
the mantelpiece, and the engravings 
irradiating the walls—a “Sailor’s 
Departure,” with whimpering wife 
and sentimental offspring ; a ‘ Sailor’s 
Return,” with joyous wife and caper- 
ing juveniles? All these adorned my 
rooms, which were further adorned 
by a correct misrepresentation of the 
brig Triton, as she appeared entering 
an impossible harbour of Marseilles, 
flanked by a portrait of the defunct 
husband, master of the aforesaid brig, 
painted in the well-known style: a 
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resplendent shirt-front with a head 
attached sternly inexpressive, on a 
mahogany background. The defunct 
mariner seemed blank with astonish- 
ment at my courage in coming to 
such a house—a ruin, not a lodging. 
Everything in it was afflicted with 
the rickets. The chair-backs creaked 
inharmonious threats, if you in- 
cautiously leaned against them. The 
fire-irons fell continually from their 
unstable rests. The bed-pole tumbled 
at my feet when I attempted to draw 
the curtain. The doors wouldn’t shut. 
Even the tea-pot had a wobbly top, 
which resisted all closing. Nay—and 
this will surprise you—in the moral 
world I noticed a similar dilapida- 
tion. The discrepancies were pain- 
ful. In the “bill,” arrangements 
were made which showed great fiscal 
genius; and when a suggestion was 
offered that the remains of yester- 
day’s fowl might serve for to-day’s 
luncheon, a look of pained reproach 
passed over the widow’s face, follow- 
ed by a gulp, and a silence which was 
broken only by diversion of the dia- 
logue into quite other directions—the 
look, the gulp, the silence expressed, as 
plainly as words, the mean opinion 
which the widow entertained of her 
victim. Low as her opinion had 
placed him before, it had not reached 
such depths as that; the request for 
a paltry remnant of fowl, indeed, was 
answerable only by profound silence. 
Thus it was answered. I never gazed 
upon that bird again. 

Weather-bound in such a place— 
the equinoctial gales hurrying on— 
boxes corded, soul unquiet—you may 
imagine the alacrity with which I 
sprang out of bed the morning when 
a sailor came up from the packet to 
say that anchor was weighed, and 
we should start as soon as I could 
slip on my things. This was at six 
in the morning, and, by half-past, the 
Ariadne, formerly Lord Godolphin’s 
yacht, but now the property of Cap- 
tain Tregarthen, who runs it between 
Scilly and Penzance, as the mail and 
sole communication, left the harbour, 
and reached Scilly by one o’clock. 
This was on Thursday, 26th March 
1857. <A century ago, on the 25th 
May 1752, Borlase, the admirable 
antiquarian, whose Observations on 
the Ancient and Present State of the 
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Scilly Islands was among my books,* 
set sail in the sloop Godolphin at 
seven in the morning, and about nine 
in the evening drew near the islands 
—drew near, but dared not venture 
nearer ; because, a “very thick fog en- 
suing, the sailors began to be appre- 
hensive whether they should fall in 
with the proper passage into St. 
Mary’s Island or not: sometimes 
they thought they could see the 
land, but were always uncertain 
what part of the islands it was. This 
determined us to continue turning 
off and on (in sea-affairs give me 
leave to use sea expressions), and 
wait for the morning. During this 
interval we had a very uneasy time 
of it, and nothing to do but to ex- 
pect the daylight, which, you may 
be assured, was with great impa- 
tience. The day came, but the fog 
continued so thick that we had no 
benefit from it.” In this fog they 
continued beating about, in terror of 
getting entangled among the narrow 
guts; but about six the fog cleared, 
and revealed to them St. Mary’s 
Island close at hand. ‘“ We were 
such true sailors,” he says, “ that we 
immediately lost sight of the danger 
we had escaped, delighted as we were 
with the thoughts of being soon in 
port, and the uncommon appearance 
of the land (if what is mostly rocks 
can be called so) on each side of us 
as we passed. It was Crow’s Sound; 
and I must own the sight of it gave 
me much pleasure, which you will, 
and justly may in some measure, at- 
tribute to our sudden transition from 
a state of uncertainty to that of safety, 
but not wholly; for these islets and 
rocks edge this Sound in an extreme- 
ly pretty and very different manner 
from anything I had seen before. The 
sides of these little islands continue 
their greenness to the brim of the 
water, where they are either sur- 
rounded by rocks of different shapes, 
which start up here and there as you 
advance, like so many enchanted 
castles, or by a verge of sand of the 
brightest colour.” If this was the 
passage made during gentle May, 
surely we were very fortunate, in 
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blustering March, to have got over 
all our troubles in six hours. Shorter, 
our passage undeniably was; whether 
it was also sweeter, remains a pro- 
blem, towards the solution of which 
I will say thus much,—that under 
no extension of euphuism could it 
be called sweet. In the first place, 
there had been no breakfast to begin 
the day, and the Ariadne offered no- 
thing in the culinary way. Cheering 
Souchong, or aromatic Mocha, to 
warm the matutinal ventrals, were 
not to be thought of; we were even 
lucky to have a dry biscuit to munch 
in philosophic resignation. Deprived 
thus of our natural: fortifications 
against the advancing enemy, we 
were further disabled by the rain, 
which forced us to descend into the 
cabin, and get into our berths. In 
these exiguous spaces we remained 
until the joyful tidings of arrival 
flooded us with sudden energy, and 
flung the past hours from us like a 
hideous dream. Except during the 
brief intervals of sleep and semi- 
delirium, the hours were not plea- 
sant. The cold, not to be kept out 
by any amount of rugs, cloaks, and 
tarpaulin, seemed stealthily creep- 
ing into the very centres of life. The 
sensations which fly around sea-sick- 
ness need scarcely be alluded to. 
Constantly, when my intellect was 
sufficiently disentangled from these 
sensations to exercise itself, would 
the thought arise that pleasanter far 
was the pursuit of zoology in comfort- 
able homes (where Mr. Lloyd of Port- 
land Road, Mr. Bohn of Essex Street, 
or Mr. Damon of Weymouth, would 
supply tanks and vases with the de- 
sired animals in exchange for vulgar 
dross, thus bringing the forces of 
commerce and civilisation to minister 
to our pursuits), compared with this 
harum-scarum method of trusting 
oneself to “ sea-traversing ships,” in 
order to become one’s own purveyor. 
This thought would occur. And 
then the fluctuating intellect passed 
into self-condemnation at thoughts 
so base, remorse so ill-timed, coward- 
ice so unzoological. These passing 
pangs, however unattractive, would 





* Thanks to that most convenient, and, to all students, most valuable of institu- 
tions, The London Library, which manifold experience causes me to urge every 
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they not inevitably pass? And how 
the released spirit, in its reinstated 
vigour, would rejoice at having un- 
dergone such torments for such weeks 
of enjoyment! 

As I said, the joyful tidings came 
at last. With alacrity I urged my 
staggering steps up the ladder, and 
emerged upon the deck, where the 
bright sunlight revealed a scene, 
which of itself was repayment and 
full discharge for any arrears of 
misery. We were in St. Mary’s 
Sound. The islands lay around us, 
ten times bigger than imagination 
had prefigured, and incomparably 
more beautiful. On their pictur- 
esque varieties I might turn a green 
countenance and glazed eye, but the 
heart within me bounded like a leo- 
pard on his prey. This was worth 
coming to! Those poor devils who 
sit at home at ease, and supply their 
tanks from commercial sources, were 
now the objects of pitiless sarcasms 
for their want of enterprise. In such 
a mood I hastily secured comfortable 
lodgings, clean as a Dutchman’s, at 
the Post-office; swallowed some tea 
and toast, to appease the baser ap- 
petites, and hurried forth to satisfy 
the hunger of the soul, by a survey 
of the Bay, and its promises. The 
promontory on which stands Star 
Castle, offered a fine breezy walk 
over downs resplendent with golden 
furze,* and suffered the eye to take 
the widest sweep. How thoroughly 
I enjoyed that walk! The downs 
were so brilliant that one could sym- 
pathise with the enthusiasm of Lin- 
nwus on his arrival in England, and 
his first sight of furze, as he flung 
himself on his knees, and thanked God 
for having made anything so beau- 
tiful. The downs were all aflame 
with their golden light. Ever and 
amon a rabbit started across the 
path, or the timid deer were seen 
emerging from the clumps of golden 
bush. A glance at the many reefs and 
creeks along the wavy shores raised ex- 
pectation tiptoe, forcing hope into cer- 
tainty of treasures abounding. What- 
ever drawbacks Scilly might possibly 
have in store, this at least was indu- 
bitable—the hunting would be good. 
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Not that any shadow of a drawback 
darkened the horizon; for what could 
the heart desire more? Here was a 
little archipelago, such as Greek 
heroes might have lived in—bold, 
rugged, picturesque,—secure from all 
the assaults of idle watering-place 
frequenters,—lovely to the eye, full 
of promise to the mind, and health 
in every breeze. Ithaca was visibly 
opposite. Homer’s cadences were 
sweetly audible. Here one might 
write epics finer than the Odyssey, 
had one but genius packed up in 
one’s carpet-bag; and if the genius 
had been forgotten, left behind (by 
some strange oversight), at, any rate 
there was the microscope and scalpel, 
with which one might follow in the 
tracks of the “ stout Stagyrite,” whom 
the world is now beginning to recog- 
nise among the greatest of its natu- 
ralists. Homer, or Aristotle? The 
modest choice lay there; and as 
Montaigne says—‘ nous allons par 
la quester une friande gloire a piper 
le sot monde.” (The sot monde being 
you, beloved reader.) 

It is puzzling to determine the 
number of the Scilly Isles, because, 
where the largest, St. Mary’s, is on a 
scale of no greater magnitude than 
nine miles in circumference, it be- 
comes a nice point to settle how small 
a patch of rock is to be reckoned as 
an island. There are some hundred, 
or hundred and twenty distinct islets ; 
but of inhabited islands only six. 
The area in statute acres is 3560, 
and the population in 1851 was, ac- 
cording to the census, 2600 in 511 
houses—the females predominating 
in the ratio of 1439 to 1162. The 
average of deaths is 16 in 1000; in 
other parts of England it is 23 in 
1000, showing a decided hygienic 
superiority in favour of Scilly. Much 
arable land there is not, but an occa- 
sional upland smiles prosperity at 
you; and in the sheltered nooks of 
Holy Vale you are startled with the 
appearance of what almost looks like 
a tree. In the other parts of the 
island no tree is discoverable—without 
alens. The lanes are formed of stone 
hedges, as in Devonshire and Corn- 
wall; but these hedges are not, at 





* The reader who has not seen the furze in Devonshire and Cornwall can form 
but a faint idea of its rich colour and profusion. 
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this early season, prodigal of ferns 
and wildflowers as they will be soon. 
Yet they have already abundant or- 
nament. On the summit grows the 
furze, with its profuse bunches of 
gold; from the crevices peep the 
stone-crop, the leaves of the foxglove, 
pennywort, and a multitude of other 
wall-loving plants, dear to my eye, 
though unknown by name ; already 
the dog-violet and celandine are gay 
with colour, and the lichens tint the 
stone with delicate pale greys or 
greens, deep orange, or bright gold. 
The grouping of the islands is very 
picturesque, forming several good 
Sounds, where vessels of great ton- 
nage find secure anchorage, and give 
a pleasant aspect to the scene. Stand- 
ing on any of the eminences, we gaze 
down upon the deep blue of the bays, 
the white sweep of sands, and rugged 
reefs, and purple masses of the oppo- 
site shores; the plaint of the sea-gull, 
who is floating overhead, being al- 
most the only sound audible, except 
the never-ending symphony of the 
waters. As we ramble round the 
coast, the successive scenes of the un- 
folding panorama make us long to 
have the artist’s power of transferring 
them to our sketch-book. The rocks 
are entirely of granite; and the huge 
wave-worn boulders, sudden pillars, 
and piles of broad ledges into which 
they have been disrupted, give end- 
less variety to their forms. Some- 
times they have a castellated aspect, 
as at “ Giant’s Castle,” on the south- 
ern coast—a noble edifice of nature’s 
cunning architecture. Beautiful are 
the outlines of its topmost grey shelv- 
ing ledges, softened with shaggy pale- 
green Byssus-lichen—beautiful its 
huge rectangular masses of light warm 
brown, blackened here and there with 
the mysterious beginnings of life, and 
darkening downwards to the shining 
deep-brown reefs that jut from the 
Atlantic waves, which lift their curl- 
ing masses of crystal greenness into 
momentary splendour, and then dash, 
and break, and whirl in milky eddies 
among the ever-passive rocks. Pas- 
sive are they? Yes; and yet passivity 
itself is only a slower action, which 
escapes our notice. The rocks, too, 
are mutinous with change, could our 
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eyes but followit. They, too, grow 
and change, and die, and ae up 
their substance to the great All, re- 
turning whence they came. Ohange- 
less they seem, in contrast with the im- 
patient waters; and yet with reluc- 
tant concession they give up their ele- 
ments to the ambient air, and the con- 
fluent restlessness of water, gradually 
rounding off their angles, and soften- 
ing their rugged asperities. Myste- 
rious and beautiful law, which or- 
dains that the stubborn skeleton shall 
take its moulding from the gentle 
pressure of the softer flesh, as the 
sterner asperities of life are moulded 
finally by tenderness and love. 

The Giant’s Castle— indeed, the 
whole of this southern shore—has 
a character of drear magnificence 
and massive grandeur, given to it b 
the disposition of its piled-up a | 
ders and towering altitudes, not to 
be anticipated from the size of the 
islands. The truth is, we are always 
impressed by relative, not absolute 
size. Rocks, many thousands of feet 
in height, have a stupendous aspect 
only in isolation; among others, of 
kindred girth and altitude, they pro- 
duce no such towering impression. 
The eye takes its standard from the 
forms around. The subtle influence 
of proportion rouses emotions of the 
sublime, even on these small islands; 
emotions of gentler swell are raised 
by every creek and valley. The 
rambles are delicious. They want, 
indeed, the eharm of Devonshire, 
with its wondrous lanes— 


“Such nooks of valleys, lined with orchises, 
: Fed full of noises by invisible streams.”* 


There are no rills and rivulets inter- 
secting the land, no affluence of vege- 
tation making it a miracle of beauty 
and of life; but the lanes have their 
charm, and to that charm I yielded 
myself. 

After my first walk had satisfied 
the first cravings, and set the mind 
at ease respecting the wisdom of my 
choice in choosing Scilly, I returned 
to my lodgings, unpacked the book- 
box, arranged the working table with 
its necessary jars, bottles, dissecting 
implements, and microscope; and, 
resting from these labours, opened 
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Borlase to gain from his ancient 
quarto some information about the 

lace. I will not, as some learned 
pundits do, pitilessly burden you with 
all the knowledge recently obtained ; 
because, although I suspect you to be 
hopelessly ignorant on all these mat- 
ters, I also suspect you to be quite 
comfortable in that condition, and by 
no means hungering for information ; 
and at any rate, you know where such 
hunger can be satisfied. But on the 
baptism of the islands a word may be 
worth hearing. Borlase pertinently 
asks, “‘ How came all these islands to 
have their general name from so small 
and inconsiderable a spot as the isle 
of Scilly, whose cliffs hardly anything 
but birds can mount, and whose bar- 
renness would never suffer anything 
but sea-birds to inhabit there? A 
due observation of the shores will 
answer this question very satisfac- 
torily, and convince us, that what 
is now a bare rock, about a furlong 
over, and separated from the lands of 
Guel and Brehar about balfa mile,was 
formerly joined to them by low necks 
of land, and that Treskaw, St. Martin’s, 
Brehar, Samson, and the rocks and 
islets adjoining, made formerly but 
one island.” Thusit was by encroach- 
ments of the sea, according to Borlase, 
or by the dipping of the lands, that 
the one island was separated into 
several. Scilly was the highest and 
most conspicuous headland, and from 
it the whole group derived its name. 
That these isles were by the Greeks 
called Cassiterides, and by the Ro- 
mans Sigdeles, Silline, and Silures, 
may by conceded to antiquarians and 
topographers; or denied; we shall 
trouble ourselves but slightly with 
the question. Certain it seems that 
Pheenicians and Romans came here 
for tin; still more certain that, in the 
tenth century, ‘‘ when trade began to 
thrive, shipping to increase, and naval 
wars to be carried on in the western 
world, the commodious situation of 
these islands at the opening into both 
the channels, soon showed of what 
importance it was to possess them, 
and how dangerous they might be to 
the trade and safety of England if in 
an enemy’s hand.” The hungry may 
find in Borlase a succession of histo- 
Tical dates and facts from the tenth 
century downwards; we will pause 
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only at what is said of Queen Eliza- 
beth, who saw the importance of these 
islands; “ and having the Spaniards, 
then the most powerful nation by sea 
in the world, to deal with, ordered 
Francis Godolphin (knighted by her 
in 1580, and made Lord Lieutenant 
of the county of Cornwall) to improve 
this station. Star Castle was begun 
and finished in 1598. At the same 
time were built a curtain and some 
bastions on the same hill.” The castle 
still remains; and the fortifications— 
not of a very formidable aspect— 
manned by five invalids, still keep up 
the fiction of awing the enemies of 
England. Not being a military man, 
and still less a politician, it does occur 
to me either that Scilly is strangely 
neglected in the matter of fortifica- 
tions, or else that our enemies are 
very easily awed. What Borlase said 
of it a century ago remains true to- 
day: “In the time of war it is of 
the utmost importance to England 
to have Scilly in its possession: if it 
were in an enemy’s hand the Channel 
trade from Ireland, Liverpool, and 
Bristol to London and. the south of 
England could not subsist ; for Scilly, 
lying at the point of England, and 
looking into both channels, no ship 
could pass, but a privateer might 
speak with it from one of these 
sounds. This the parliament ministry 
in the latter end of the civil wars of 
Charles I. quickly experienced as 
soon as Sir John Granville had gar- 
risoned and fortified Scilly. White 
lock tells us that continual com- 
plaints were made to the then ma- 
nagers of affairs at London, of the 
taking of ships by the privateers at 
Scilly, so that at last they were 
obliged to send Admiral Blake and 
Sir George Askue to dislodge the 
cavaliers from a post which gave 
them such opportunities of distress- 
ing their trade.” Surely a post of 
this importance needs a stronger gar- 
rison than five invalids? Five may 
do for the “contingent” of a small 
German prince; nay, in one sublime 
instance, five is the sum total of the 
standing army, but in that case the 
principality itself is of commensurate 
importance. 

What has been already hinted will 
suffice to show that these patches of 
rock,on which ribald Cockneys doubt- 
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ed whether English were spoken, and 
flounces worn, are islands dignified 
by historical and political associa- 
tions. These Cockneys may be fur- 
ther assured that not only is English 
spoken here, but spoken with a purity 
of accent, and intelligent discrimina- 
tion of diction, which I remember in 
no other part of the English domi- 
nion. The Scillians are a remark- 
ably healthy, good-looking race—the 
black eyes and long eyelashes of the 
children making one’s parental fibres 
tingle with mysterious pleasure as the 
ruddy rascals pause in their sport to 
look at the stranger. The manners 
are gentle and dignified; civil, not 
servile. Not an approach to rude- 
ness or coarseness have I seen any- 
where. In the highest sense of the 
word civilisation, therefore, the no- 
tion of the place being “ half-civil- 
ised” is altogether wrong. It is only 
on making inquiries in the direction 
of commerce that the mind gets fami- 
liarised with the consequences of the 
remoteness of these islands, Then it 
is seen that, as far as civilisation is 
represented by shopkeeping, Scilly is 
at present in an embryonic condition. 
To speak zoologically, there is but 
slight differentiation of function in 
the Scillian commercial tissue. Just 
as in the simpler organisms we see 
one part of the body undertaking 
several functions which in more com- 
plex organisms devolve upon separate 
parts, so here we perceive the same 
smiling individual weighing , out but- 
ter, and measuring yards of muslin, 
proposing the new cut of a cheese to 
your discriminating taste, or the new 
style of bonnet to your instinct of 
fashion ; sarsenet ribbons are flanked 
by mixed pickles, and the pickles 
thrown into relief by loaves. If you 
are troubled with a raging tooth, you 
must apply to the postmaster for his 
gentle services; whether he punches 
it out with the letter-stamp, or em- 
ploys more elaborate instruments, I 
know not. This want of differentia- 
tion is, however, but a slight ob- 
stacle, especially to me, who am not 
likely to array myself in sarsenet, 
and don’t buy bonnets. Far other- 
wise is the imperfection there where 
it could least have been expected, 
least endured—in the meat and 
market departments. It is proba- 
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ble, on zoological grounds, that the 
Scillians, being carnivorously orga. 
nised, would eat meat with gusto 
could they get it. Nay, as there are 
several well-to-do people residing here, 
some shipowners and shipbuilders, 
and as there are no poor, it would, 
on @ priori grounds, be assumed that 
meat was freely assimilated by the 
Scillians, they not having fallen into 
the fallacy of “ vegetarianism.” But 
a prioré conclusions force no pathway 
through facts; and the stern and 
startling fact early obtruded itself on 
me, that of all things meat is one of 
the most unattainable in these parts. 
Do not imagine that by “meat” I 
euphuistically indicate prime parts 
and quick varieties ; no, Imean meat 
of any kind, without epicurean dis- 
tinctions. Beef 7s obtainable—by fore- 
thought and stratagem; but mutton 
is a myth. A vision of veal floats 
with aerial indistinctness through the 
Scillian mind. Poultry, too, may be 
had—at Penzance; and fish—when 
the weather is calm, which it neveris 
at this season ; and when the one soli- 
tary fisherman adventurously takes 
out his line—which he seldom does. 
But market there is none. Twice 
a-week a vegetable cart from “the 
country” (which means a mile and 
a half distance) slowly traverses the 
town, and if you like to gather round 
it, as the cats and dogs do round the 
London cats’-meat-man, you may 
stock yourself with vegetables for 
three days. The inhabitants, of 
course, know how to arrange matters 
for themselves, although it was evi- 
dent that my landlady regarded the 
wish of dining daily, and if possible 
on meat, as rather a metropolitan 
weakness, which was to be politely 
allowed for. The other day I should 
have gone meatless, but for a certain 
astuteness of forethought, met by @ 
yielding benevolence on the part of 
the captain’s wife. Meat was not to 
be had for love or money, especially 
love. The“ country” had been scour- 
ed for a fowl !— 


“ But no such animal the meadows cropp’d.” 


I saw myself midway in the dilemma 
of going impransus, or of cooking my 
Actinie with what appetite I could 
—an extremity which, in a zoologist, 
would have been only a milder form 
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of cannibalism. Standing thus at the 
point of intersection of two such 
paths, the pangs of prospective hun- 
ger developed in me new resources 
and new impudences. I went boldly 
to Mrs. Tregarthen (observe she is not 
a widow), and to her pathetically un- 
folded the case, on the supposition 
that she might not be utterly meat- 
less, in which circumstance the loan 
of a chop or steak might gracefully 
be accorded. Meatless the gentle 
and generous woman was not. A 
piece of beef, killed eight days ago, 
and now kept fresh in salt against 
emergencies, would furnish me with 
a steak sufficient for two days, and 
there was a rumour that on the third 
day beef would be killed, when I 
could stock myself till next killing- 
time. Beef, at sevenpence a pound, 
as I said, is the only meat you can 
reckon on, even with forethought. 
In the time of Borlase it was just the 
contrary, mutton being then the meat, 
and beef a rarity. “About twenty 
years since,” he says, “the inhabit- 
ants generally lived on salt victuals, 
which they had from England or 
Ireland; and if they killed a bullock, 
here, it was so seldom, that in one of 
the best houses in the islands they 
have kept part of a bullock killed in 
September to roast for their Christ- 
mas dinner.” He adds, that in his 
time mutton was abundant enough, 
but beef unattainable. 
Spiritual-minded persons, indiffer- 
ent to mutton, may disregard this 
carnal inconvenience, and take refuge 
in the more ideal elements of pictur- 
esqueness, solitude, and simplicity. I 
cannot say that the inconvenience 
weighed heavily in the scale ‘against 
the charms of Scilly: the more so, 
as an enlarged experience proved the 
case not to be guite so bad as it seemed 
at first. After all, I came not here 
for sumptuous larders, but for zoologi- 
cal delights; and those were not want- 
ing. Was not the mere aspect of the 
sea a banquet? Xenophon tells us 
that when the Ten Thousand saw the 
sea again, they shouted. No wonder. 
After their weary eyes had wandered 
forlorn over weary parasangs of flat 
earth, and that earth an enemy’s, 
wistfully yearning for the gleams of 
the old familiar blue, they came upon 
it at last, and the heart-shaking sight 
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was saluted by a shout still more 
heart-shaking. At the first flash of 
it there must have been a general 
hush, an universal catching of the 
breath, and the next moment, like 
thunder leaping from hill to hill, the 
loosened burst of gladness ran along 
the ranks, reverberating from com- 
pany to company, swelling into a 
mighty symphony of rejoicing. What 
a sight, and what a sound? There 
was more than safety in that blue 
expanse, there was more than loosen- 
ed fear in theif joy at once again 
seeing the dear familiar face. The 
sea was a passion to the Greeks; they 
took naturally to the water, like 
ducks, or Englishmen, who are, if we 
truly consider it, funder of water than 
the ducks. We are sea-dogs from our 
birth. It is in our race—bred in the 
blood. Even the most inland and 
bucolic youth takes spontaneously to 
the water, as an element he is born 
to rule. The winds carry ocean mur- 
murs far into the inland valleys, and 
awaken the old pirate instincts of the 
Norsemen. Boys hear them, and 
although they never saw a ship in 
their lives, these murmurs make their 
hearts unquiet; and to run away 
from home, “to go to sea,” is the in- 
evitable result. Place a Londoner in 
a turnip field, and the chances are 
that he will not know it from a field 
of mangold-wurzel. Place him, un- 
familiar with pigskin, on a “fresh” 
horse, and he will not make a majestic 
figure. But take this same youth, 
and fling him into a boat, how readily 
he learns to feather an oar! Nay, 
even when he is sea-sick—as un- 
happily even the Briton will some- 
times be—he goes through it with 
a certain careless grace, a manly 
haughtiness, or at the lowest a cer- 
tain “ official reserve,” not observable 
ia the foreigner. What can be a 
more abject picture than a French- 
man suffering from sea-sickness—un- 
less it be a German under the same 
hideous circumstances? Before get- 
ting out of harbour he was radiant, 
arrogant, self-centred; only half an 
hour has passed, and he is green, 
cadaverous, dank, prostrate, the man- 
hood seemingly spunged out of him. 
N.B.—In this respect I am a French- 


man. 
At the sight of the sea the Ten 
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Thousand shouted. At that sight I 
too should have shouted, had not the 
glorious vision come upon me through 
the windows of a railway carriage; 
where my fellow-travellers, not com- 
-prehending such ecstasy, might have 
seized me as an escaped lunatic. But 
if my lungs were quiescent, my heart 
shouted tumultuously. There gleam- 
ed once more the laughing lines of 
light, there heaved and broke upon the 
sands the many-sounding waves; and 
at the sight arose the thought, ob- 
vious enough, yet carrying a sort of 
surprise, that even thus had the sea 
been glancing, dancing, laughing, 
breaking in uninterrupted music, ever 
since I had left it. While I was 
bustling through crowded _ streets, 
amid the “fever and the stir unpro- 
fitable,” harassed by printers, bored 
by politicians, and by 
“The weary, weary A, and the barren, 
barren B,” 


bending over old books, engaged in 
serious work and daily frivolous talk, 
through all these hurrying hours, 
the tides had continued rising and 
receding, the pools had been filled 
and refilled, the zeophytes had quiet- 
ly dedicated their beauty to the sun, 
the molluses had crawled among the 
weeds, the currents of life had ebbed 
and flowed in the great systole and 
diastole of nature. 

By a mysterious law, every Thirst 
blindly, yet unerringly, finds its way 
to the fountain. My thirst had led 
me here, to the shores of that ocean 
which Homer, “the paragon of phi- 
losophers,” as Rabelais calls him, very 
unphilosophically styles ‘“ unfruit- 
ful,” azpvyeros. Barren, it may have 
been to him, poor fellow, unable to 
use the microscope; (he was blind, 
you know!) yet even he had intellec- 
tual vision enough to see that it was 
peyaxnrns “abounding in marvels ;” 
and he was not a man to pause open- 
mouthed at a slight deviation from 
ordinary appearances, as may be ga- 
thered from this single example: 
When Helen passes through the gates 
of Troy, under the eyes of Ucalegon 
and Antenor, those venerable and in- 
spired men are by Homer seen to be 
“like cicade chirping on the trees” 
—surely a very strange phenomenon ? 
—and asif this were not enough, their 
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chirp is said to have a lily-like sound . 
—ina de.pwecoav—surely a strange in- 
tonation? If, therefore, to Homer, 

familiar with sights and sounds so un- 
usual, the sea could nevertheless be 
held as abounding in marvels, judge 
what it abounds in for our more easily 
astonished minds. 

Come with me to the rocks, on 
my first visit after arrival. The tide 
is not a very good one, but in a 
few minutes we discover that we 
are in the land of marvels. Here are 
the snaky-armed Antheas in abun- 
dance: green with ravishing pink 
tips; brown with silver-grey ten- 
tacles; and a few of quaker drab, 
Presently a noble Crassicornis reveals 
himself in a cleft—impossible to get 
at, unfortunately. But in a few 
minutes another, then another, then 
a group, at last such quantities of 
them make their appearance, that 
the heart palpitates at such wealth. 
Was not this worth a few hours’ dis- 
comfort on board the packet? Nay 
(now that it is past), what was that 
discomfort? A hurricane of blows 
upon the chisel answers with con- 
temptuous emphasis. 

It is laborious work this chiselling 
away of Anemones from the granite. 
The gray-slate of Ilfracombe was 
troublesome; the limestone of Tenby 
worse; but this granite opposes us 
with quite another stubbornness, 
and needs energetic patience to over- 
come it. In spite of March winds I 
am forced to take off my coat after a 
little of this hammering; and during 
summer heats the exercise would cre- 
ate a vapour bath, giving unpleasant 
extension to the faculty of perspiring, 
which is exerted by the twenty-eight 
miles of tubing (such is the calcula- 
tion) possessed by our skins. After 
filling our baskets with as many of 
these Anemones as satisfy present 
desires, we begin turning over the 
stones. Presently we descry two 
specimens of marine spiders, or dad- 
dy-long-legs (Nymphon gracile), very 
curious to behold. They have no 
body to speak of; a mere line, not 
thicker than one of their legs, repre- 
senting the torso. Tie a piece of silk 
thread, about one-fourth of an inch 
long, into four equidistant knots, and 
that will represent the body ; from each 
of these knots let much longer pieces of 
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the same thread dangle, and you have 
the legs; split the tip of the thread 
into three filaments, and you have 
the head; gum bits of dirty wool, 
about as large as a pin’s head, on the 
second legs, and you have the egg- 
sacs: and with this the animal is 
complete. The microscope reveals 
fresh wonders, the head being fur- 
nished with crablike nippers; the 
alimentary tube, instead of occupying 
an isolated and dignified position in 
the body, meanders out into each of 
the legs, so that the leg repeats the 
body in its internal structure, as well 
as in aspect. This ramified aliment- 
ary canal is covered with brownish- 
yellow globules or cells, called “ he- 
patic cells,” upon no very convincing 
evidence, and supposed to represent a 
rudimentary liver. Mr. Gosse, in his 
pleasant book on Zenby, mistakes 
this intestine for the circulating sys- 
tem; but the animal has xo circulat- 
ing system whatever. “Each of the 
long and many-jointed limbs is per- 
forated by a central vessel,” he says, 
“the walls of which contract periodi- 
cally with a pulsation exactly resem- 
bling that of a heart, by which gran- 
ules or pellucid corpuscles of some 
sort or other are forced forward.” It 
was food which Mr. Gosse saw thus 
moved; the blood-circulation, such 
as it is, he correctly saw in what he 
describes as the extra-vascular cir- 
culation; only we should add, that 
vascular circulation there is none. 
The blood, if blood it can be called, 
is outside the intestine, bathing the 
walls of the body, and moved to and 
fro by the peristaltic action of the in- 
testine. Curious, as this Nymphon 
gracile is, I had reason to be the 
more pleased at finding one, because 
while the latest authorities declare 
nothing to be known of the develop- 
ment of the Pycnogonida, I had been 
fortunate enough at Ilfracombe, to 
discover some of the embryonic 
phases, of which I made drawings, 
and awaited further opportunity for 
pursuing the subject. 

Here, in a pool, we find three curi- 
ous fish, one a ribbon-fish, the other 
two unknown to me; and on raising 
the stone, behold, a queer eel-like 
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fish with a miniature grey-hound’s 
head; it is the pipe-fish, Syngna- 
thus anguineus. Pop him in; also 
this bit of red weed, on which I ob- 
serve some Polyzoa clustering. What 
is this? a tiny Daisy on a frond of 
weed? the beauty! No, now it is in 
the bottle, it turns out to be an Eolis, 
Folis alba, lovely among the loveli- 
est. Stay! here are two cowries, and 
alive! The shells every one has seen, 
but few of us have seen the animals ; 
so the capture is very welcome. My 
back is aching with al] this stooping 
and groping, and I really must get 
home now, content with my day’s 
work. One farewell glance in at that 
pool, and I have done. Lying on 
my face, and dangling my feet in 
water, I peer scrutinisingly for some 
minutes, and bear off a lovely green 
Acteon, as a reward. Now I will 
turn homewards. 

Another day, in idler mood, we 
ramble along the shore in receipt of 
windfalls. A bottle is always ready 
in the pocket, and something is cer- 
tain toturnup. The stem and root of 
that oar-weed, for example, is worth 
an investigating glance, certain as it 
is of being a colony of life. The 
tiny annelids, white, green, and red, 
wriggle in and out among the shel- 
tering shadows of these roots; the 
sponges and polyzoa cluster on them ; 
and see! what pink-and-white feathery 
creature is this, clasping the weed 
with a circle of pale pink roots? By 
heavens! \it is a Comatula,.“ the ro- 
mance of the sea;” and now that it 
feels the grateful sea-water again, 
how it expands its feathers, and re- 
veals itself as an animal fern, mar- 
vellous to look upon. Sudden joy 
leaps in our hearts at the sight of 
this creature, hitherto known only 
from hazy descriptions and inade- 
quate engravings. There is interest 
in reading about Crinoidea, fossil and 
recent, and in learning that the 
Comatula is one of these, having 
kindred with star-fishes; but how 
that interest is intensified by direct 
inspection of the living animal! I 
could not satiate myself with looking 
at my prize.* All the way home the 
bottle was constantly being raised to 





* I have since had several, but utterly inferior in colour and grace to this the 
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my loving regard, that I might feast 
myself upon the waving grace of 
those pink and white feathers; and 
I thought of the poetical passage in 
which Edward Forbes expressed his 
emotions about these Crinoidea which 
“raise up a vision of an early world, 
a world the potentates of which were 
not men, but animals—of seas on 
whose tranquil surfaces myriads of 
convoluted Nautili sported, and in 
whose depths millions of Lily-stars 
waved wilfully on their slender stems. 
Now, the Lily-stars and Nautili are 
almost gone; a few lovely stragglers 
of those once abounding tribes re- 
main to evidence the wondrous forms 
and structures of their comrades. 
Other beings, not less wonderful, and 
scarcely less graceful, have replaced 
them: while the seas in which they 
flourished have become lands where- 
on man in his columned cathedrals 
and mazy palaces emulates the beauty 
and symmetry of their fluted stems 
and chambered cells.”* 

The delight of getting new animals 
is like the delight of childhood in any 
novelty, an impulse that moves the 
soul through the intricate paths of 
knowledge,—knowledge, which is 
but broken wonder; and this delight 
the naturalist has constantly await- 
ing him. Satiety is not possible, for 
Nature is inexhaustible. Knowledge 
unfolds vista after vista, for ever 
stretching illimitably distant, the 
horizon moving as .we move. New 
facts connect themselves with new 
forms; the most casual observation 
often becomes a spark of inextin- 
guishable thought running along 
trains of inflammable suggestion. To 
this intent the naturalist should 
alwaps have pencil and note-book on 
his working-table in which to record 
every new fact, no matter how trifling 
it may seem at the moment; the 
time will come when that and other 
facts will be the keys to unlock many 
acasket. Not that Observation alone 
is, as many imagine, the potent in- 
strument of Zoology. Lists of details 
crowd books and journals, yet these 
are in themselves no better than the 
observations of Chaldean shepherds, 
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which produced no Astronomy in 
centuries of watching. They find 
their place in science, only as the 
architectural mind disposes them jn 
due co-ordination. What should we 
think of a chemist who, on mere in- 
spection of substances, unaided b 

re-agents, and his balance, hoped to 
further Chemistry? What would lists 
of such observations avail? And in 
the far more complex science of 
Biology, how shall cursory inspeo- 
tion, superficial observation, avail? 
We must follow the Methods which 
have led to certainty in the exact 
sciences. We must render the com- 
plex facts of Life as simple as we 
can, by processes of elimination. Ex- 
periment must go hand in hand with 
Observation, controlling it, and as 
suring us that we have correctly ob- 
served. Much has been done, and is 
daily done, in this way, yet still men 
teo easily content themselves with 
observation, or, what is equally fal- 
lacious, with anatomical deduction, 
declaring an organ to have such or 
such a function, merely because it 
resembles an organ known to have 
the function :t when in most of these 
cases, direct experiment would show 
the error of the conclusion. In for- 
mer papers I have illustrated this 
point, and have again to do so apro- 
pos of the digestive power of the Sea 
Anemones. 

In my note-book is pencilled this 
brief query, “Do the Actinia digest 
at all?” a doubt which, in its naked 
simplicity, might rouse contempt in 
the mind of any zoologist accidentally 
reading it. What! here is an animal 
notoriously carnivorous, and you ask 
whether it can digest? Have not 
you yourself repeatedly fed these 
animals with limpets and cooked 
beef? are they not greedy of such 
food? It is perfectly true. Never- 
theless a doubt occurred to me whe- 
ther they did really digest, in any 
proper sense of the term; and I made 
a note of the doubt, as of a point to 
be investigated immediately on my 
arrival at the coast. Experiment 
should settle the doubt. Before nar- 
rating the experiments, it will be 





* History of British Star-fishes, p. 2. 


+ On this point, see the luminous Lerons de Physiologie Expérimentale of Claude 


Bernard, vol. ii. 
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needful to settle with the reader a 
few generalities on the subject of 
digestion ; since, in point of fact, the 
interest of the question falls ye 
on the general subject, and only wi 

a secondary importance on the diges- 
tive powers of the Anemones. 

What are we to understand by 
Digestion? At first the question 
seems so easy; yet the closer it is 
investigated, the remoter seems the 
possibility of answering it. Let us 
make a clearance by first discrimin- 
ating Digestion—as a special function 
of the intestinal canal—from Assimi- 
lation, which is the general property 
possessed by all living tissues, For 
an animal to grow, and to repair the 
waste which the action of life inces- 
santly produces, it must assimilate, 
which, as the word implies, means 
to separate from the external medium 
such substances as are like to its 
own substance, or can be converted 
into them by the vital chemistry, 
rejecting all such as are unlike, or 
not convertible. Very simple or- 
ganisms find assimilable food in the 
element they live in, and the process 
of separation is easy: they have no 
stomach, not even a mouth, much 
less glands secreting solvent fluids. 
Very complex organisms, on the con- 
trary, do not, in the air they breathe, 
or on the earth they tread, find the 
variety of substances necessary to 
build up their bodies; the sub- 
stances have to be sought, captured, 
and when found, are not found in 
an assimilable condition, but in a 
condition requiring great changes, 
mechanical and chemical, before the 
substances are able to enter into the 
construction of the tissues, 

An example will make this plain : 
Let us first consider the process in 
the Actinophrys, a microscopic ani- 
mal carefully studied by Kolliker.* 
It is a mere mass of jelly-like sub- 
stance, very contractile, without the 
slightest trace of organs, without 
even a distinct envelope separable 
from the mass, The outer layer is 
formed into long tentacular fila- 
ments, which, like the tentacles 
of a polype, seize hold of young 
animalcules, or even minute crus- 
taceans. The resemblance to the 
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lype is carried further: no sooner 

oes one of the filaments seize a 
prey than it retracts; all the others 
round it bend their points over the 
captive, and gradually enclose it ; 
they then retract, and bring the food 
in contact with the body of the ani- 
mal. The point of contact is next 
seen to yield inwards, retracting as 
the filaments had retracted, and, as 
it dee the food sinks into the 
substance of the body, the edges of 
the cavity closing over it. In the 
centre of the body the soluble parts 
are dissolved, the body having re- 
sumed its original appearance. This 
done, the insoluble parts make their 
way out, much as they made their 
way in; and thus the whole process 
of ingestion and egestion is accom- 
plished. 

We need not pause to trace the 
episodes of the complex story of di- 
gestion in the higher animals, epi- 
sodes of mastication, insalivation, 
chymification, chemical transforma- 
tions aiding mechanical actions ; 
every one is familiar with the general 
facts. Let us only note that even 
milk, which contains all the sub- 
stances needed for the nourishment 
of the child, contains them in a con- 
dition perfectly useless, as far as the 
direct and immediate nourishment of 
the child is concerned ; until the milk 
has undergone the digestive process, 
namely, a succession of chemical de- 
compositions and recompositions, it 
is no more competent to nourish the 
muscles, bones, and nerves of the 
child, than so much chalk and water, 
which is delusively sold as milk in 
virtuous cities. The mutton chop, 
too, which we justly reckon such ex- 
cellent food, is only “ food potential ;” 
it must undergo a very curious series 
of changes before it can be converted 
into blood. Nor is the business 
finished there. We are erroneously 
accustomed to consider blood as the 


final s of food, previous to its 
assimilation. Physiologists trace the 
story of digestion up to this point, 


and there leave it; as story-writers 
leave their heroes married, thereby 
indicating that nothing more remains 
to be said. But just as marriage is 
the beginning of a new act in the 





* Siebold t. Kolliker’s Zeitschrift fiir Wissenschaftliche Zoologie, i. 198. 
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drama, and the act in which all life 
culminates, so is this blood-formation 
but the commencement of a new 
series of changes, and these the most 
important. I think it can be shown 
that the blood itself is not more im- 
mediately and directly assimilable 
than the mutton chop from which it 
was formed. In its passage through 
the walls of its vessels, it undergoes 
specific changes, fitting it for assimi- 
lation ; without such changes it is 
not assimilable; blood, as blood, 
nourishes no tissue, but lies on it like 
any other foreign substance which 
must be got rid of by reabsorption in- 
to the veins—as we see when a vessel 
is ruptured, and the blood gets depos- 
ited in the parenchyma. Blood is, in 
fact, as Bergmann and Leuckart well 
express it, “a depét of assimilable 
and secretory substances; and its 
purpose in the economy is that of a 
regulating apparatus, which is ne- 
cessitated by the fluctuations in the 
procuring of food.* 

Remember, also, that before Assimi- 
lation can take place, the food must 
be rendered soluble. Solubility is a 
primary condition, but not the only 
one. Many soluble substances have 
to undergo chemical changes, both 
of decomposition and allotropism, be- 
fore they form parts of the living 
body. If albumen or sugar be injected 
into the veins, they will not be assi- 
milated, but cast out unaltered in the 
excretions ; whereas, if injected into 
the alimentary canal, or into the por- 
tal vein, which would carry them 
through the laboratory of the liver, 
they are entirely assimilated. 

Thus we see that solubility and 
transformation are the two digestive 
effects, to produce which, two agen- 
cies are needful, the mechanical and 
chemical. From these two points 
all other questions expansively radi- 
ate, to them they all converge. A 
single fact strikingly impresses the 
mind with a sense of the extent 
to which chemical agency reaches, 
namely, that in the course of four- 
and-twenty hours a sixth part of the 
whole weight of the body is poured 
into the alimentary pm | under the 
form of various secretions. Much 
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more fluid is secreted from the blood 
and poured into this canal during a 
single day than would make up the 
whole mass of fluid circulating in 
the blood- vessels at any given 
period.t 

The reader’s attention has been 
so fully directed to this twofold 
agency of Digestion, and especially 
to its chemical agency, that a clear 
view may be taken of the question 
which must arise as to what, in the 
abstract, is the purpose of Digestion. 
In the abstract we may declare it to 
be the preparation of the food, ren- 
dering it fitted for Assimilation. But 
if we descend from heights of ab- 
straction, and approach concrete 
questions, we soon find this answer 
including several processes—such as 
the prehension and mastication of 
food, its absorption and circulation, 
its aeration in the blood, and finally, 
its transudation through the walls 
of the capillaries—none of which can, 
without great impropriety, be called 
digestive. We must be more specific. 
No man would confound mastication 
with digestion, or circulation with 
digestion; and we must therefore 
limit the term digestion to some 
specific meaning; mastication is the 
special function of the jaws, circula- 
tion of the vessels, respiration of the 
lungs, and digestion of the alimen- 
tary canal. But even this is too 
vague for our purpose; we must 
affix a still more specific character to 
Digestion; and this may be express- 
ed in the following formula: That, 
and that only, is a specifically diges- 
tive act which takes place in an ali- 
mentary canal, by means of secretions 
capable of chemically ‘modifying the 
food, so as to prepare it for Assimila- 
tion. 

The preparation of food we have 
seen to be both mechanical and 
chemical, but I select the latter as 
the specific characteristic of the di- 
gestive process, in order to prevent 
confusion. Claude Bernard says : “We 
can conceive an animal without any 
digestive apparatus, mechanical or 
chemical, because living in an ele- 
ment which furnishes nutritive ma- 
terial directly ; we can also conceive 





* Vergleichende, Anatomie und Physiologie, p. 164. 
+ Lehmann: Lehrbuch der Physiol. Chemie. iii. 226, 2d edit. 
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the digestive act reduced to a simple 
mechanical apparatus which has to 
press out certain alimentary juices 
capable of nourishing the tissues 
without undergoing chemical modifi- 
cations; but usually the digestive 
act is composed of two orders of phe- 
nomena, physical and chemical.’”* 
This is a brief and luminous classifi- 
cation as regards the whole animal 
series, and it well expresses the 
ascending complexity of that series ; 
but inasmuch as special functions 
only make their appearance at cer- 
tain stages of that ascending series, 
inasmuch as the simpler animals have 
not the special functions of more 
complex animals, we must deny 
unto the two first classes of M. Ber- 
nard’s series, any such special func- 
tion as Digestion, and confine it to 
the third class. We do not, except 
in loose latitude of phrase, speak of 
the legs of an animalcule, meaning its 
organs of progression; because a leg 
is a specific organ of progression, 
unform in its elements throughout 
the series of animals possessing 
legs; nor should we, otherwise than 
in easy speech, talk of the digestion 
of a polyps. meaning thereby its nu- 
trition. The purpose of a leg, pro- 
gression, is fulfilled by the cilia 
which move the animalcule; the 
purpose of digestion, preparation of 
food, is performed by the cavity of 
the polype; but the specific organs, 
named legs and alimentary canal, 
and the specific fanctions of those or- 
gans, walking and digestion, are in both 
cases absent. 

If the reader has followed me thus 
far, he will have understood. that, 
when I doubted whether the Actinie 
— there was no + 900 enter- 
tained of their power of preparing 
food, but only ie their a of 
chemically digesting it. I doubted, 
in short, whether they should not be 
separated from the more complex 
animals which digest, and whether 
they should not rank in M. Bernard’s 
second class. We do not call a hut 
or group of cottages a city. We do 
not speak of its commerce, its gov- 
ernment, its literature; these are 
social functions, developed in a com- 
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plex city, not possible ina group of 
cottages. In the same way duds 
not expect to find digestion, respira- 
tion, sensation, or any other complex 
result, in animals so simple as a Sea 
Anemone. Nor could the notion 
ever have gained currency, had there 
been the proper precision in our 
zoological language, and had not the 
“ fallacy of observation” misled us, 
Now to the experiments. The 
first point to be settled was this: 
Have the pol anything of the 
nature of a solvent fluid secreted by 
their stomachs? “It is obvious,” 
says Dr. Carpenter, the latest writer 
on this subject, “that a powerfully 
solvent fluid is secreted from the 
walls of the gastric cavity ; for the 
soft parts of the food which is 
drawn into it are gradually dissolved, 
and this without the assistance of 
any mechanical trituration.” Obvi- 
ous, indeed, the fact seems, until it 
is interrogated a little more closely, 
and then we find, Ist, that no solvent 
fluid is secreted; 2d, that the food 
is not dissolved ; but only the juices 
pressed out. My first experiment 
was to test the presence or absence 
of a secretion, which was accomplish- 
ed thus : Tying a narrow strip of 
litmus-paper round a small piece of 
recently caught fish, and fastening it 
to a thread, I gave it to an Anthea 
cereus who greedily swallowed it ; 
another thin slice of the same fish 
was folded longitudinally over a 
similar bit of litmus-paper, and given 
to a Crassicornis. If any acid secre- 
tion were present, the Paper would 
redden ; if not, the blue colour would 
remain. On the following —— 
the ejected morsels were examined, 
but not a trace of acid reaction was 
visible. the experiment 
several times under varying condi- 
tions, I came to the conclusion that 
no acid fluid was t in the di- 
gestive process of the Actinia. There 
still remained a doubt. Solvent secre- 
tions are either acid or alkaline. It 
was to make similar ex- 
iments with an alkaline reagent. 
his was done, and with 
results. It is worth noting ; 
Hollard equally failed in 


ey 





* Lecons de Physiol. Kupérimentale, ii. 490. 
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an acid or alkaline reaction,* which is 
a confirmation of my experiments. 

The Actinie do not effect their pre- 
paration of nutriment by chemical 
means ; and in our strict sense of the 
term, they cannot be said to digest. 
I was anxious to see how far mechani- 
cal means were employed, and for 
this, Reaumur’s admirable experiment 
was a guide. In his day it was sup- 
posed that digestion was a purely 
mechanical operation, the food being 
oer into a pulp in the stomach. 

e took hollow silver balls, perforated 
with holes, and filling them with meat, 
caused them to be swallowed by a 
dog. When they had remained a 
suitable period in the animal’s sto- 
mach, they were withdrawn by the 
thread attached to them. If the di- 
gestive process were mechanical, the 
meat would be protected from all 
grinding action, by the silver cover- 
ing; if chemical, the meat would be 
digested; and digested (or rather 
chymified) it proved to be ; showing 
that a solvent fluid had penetrated 
the holes and dissolved the meat. I 
took a piece of quill, of about half an 
inch in length, open at both ends, 
and having six good openings cut in 
the sides, thus affording ample means 
for any solvent fluid to exert its ac- 
tion on the roast-beef enclosed in the 

uill. On examination of the ejected 
quills, I found no appreciable differ- 
ence between the contained meat, and 
similar pieces of meat left in the water 
during the same period; in one of 
them which had the meat protrudin 
somewhat from each end of the quill, 
there was a maceration of the pro- 
truded ends, which looked like a di- 
gestive effect, but on submitting it to 
the microscope, I found the muscle- 
fibres not at all disintegrated, the 
gtriz being asperfect asin any other 
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part, and the maceration obviously of a 
purely mechanical nature. A similar 
appearance is presented by meat, after 
its ejection by the Actinie : it is pulpy, 
colourless, but the muscles are not di 
integrated. 

I dare not pause now to touch upon 
the many topics which are suggested 
by the conclusions to which these in- 
vestigations led me. It will be enough 


just to note here the progressive com- 


plication of the digestive function in 
the progressive complexity of the 
animal series. Starting from the 
simple cell which draws its nutri- 
ment from the plasma surrounding 
it, by a simple process of endosmosis, 
we first arrive at the mouthleas 
Actinophrys, or Amaba, which, fold- 
ing its own substance over the food, 
presses out such nutriment as it can; 
we then reach the Infusory with a 
mouth, but without borane | of any 
kind ;+ and the Polype, which has a 
portion of its integument folded in, 
serving both for mouth and stomach, 
but not anatomically differing from 
the external integument, nor physio- 
logically differing in its action from 
that of the Ameba’s gelatinous sub- 
stance ;t we then ascend to the Anne- 
lids having a real intestine, lying free 
in the general cavity, but only mode- 
rately, when at all, farnished with 
secretory apparatus; and so on till 
at length we reach the Mammalia, 
with their marvellously complex di- 
gestive apparatus. Corresponding 
with this increasing complexity of the 
organs is the increasing complexity of 
the food which the animals digest, from 
simple gases up to meat. 

If all were not so marvellous in 
Nature, would not the marvellous 
fact that food at all exists, arrest us? 
Food is what the organism can sepa- 
rate from the world around it, con- 





* “Tl est remarquable, et je m’en suis souvent assuré, que les papiers réactifs 
plongés dans cet organe, et dans la cavité inférieure, soit au moment de 1a digestion, 
soit chez l’animal a jean, ne donnent aucun indice d’acidité ni d’alcalanité.”—‘“‘ Etudes 
Zoologiques sur le genre Actinia.”—Revue et Magazin de Zoologie, No. 4. 1854. 

+ Nobody now believes in Ehrenberg’s Polygastrica, or many-stomached animal- 


cules. 


t¢ Trembley turned a Hydra inside out, and found the outside perform the function 





ofastomach. This has been held as proof that a mucus membrane is only a reflec- 
tion of the skin. But from what has been advanced in this paper the reader may 
suspect that, inasmuch as the polype has no mucus membrane whatever, the s0- 
called stomach not being anatomically distinguishable from the external skin, and 
the process of digestion being wholly mechanical, the current opinion is not proved 
by Trembley’s experiment. 
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verting what it separates into its own 
life. May we not consider Life itself 
as an ever-increasing identification 
with Nature? ‘The simple cell, from 
which the plant or animal arises, 
must draw light and heat from the 
sun, nutriment from the surrounding 
world, or else it will remain quiescent, 
not alive, although latent with life, as 
the grains in Egyptian tombs, which, 
after lying thousands of years quies- 
cent in those sepulchres, are placed 
in the earth, and then smile forth as 
golden wheat. What we call growth, 
is it nota perpetual absorption of Na- 
ture, the identification of the indi- 
vidual with the universal? And may 
we not in speculative moods consider 
Death as the grand impatience of the 
soul to free itself from the circle of 
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individual activity,—the yearning of 
the creature to united with the 
Creator ? 

As with life, so also with know- 
ledge, which is intellectual life. In 
the early days of man’s history, Na- 
ture and her marvellous ongoings 
were regarded with but a casual and 
careless eye, or else with the merest 
wonder, It was late before profound 
and reverent study of her laws could 
wean men from impatient specula- 
tions; and now, what is our intellec- 
tual activity based on, except on the 
more thorough mental absorption of 
Nature? When that absorption is 
completed, the mystic drama will be 
sunny clear, and all Nature’s pro- 
cesses will be visible to man, as a 
divine effluence and life. 





SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE,—NO, II. 


MR. GILFIL’S LOVE-STORY. 


PART IV.—CHAPTER XIV. 


“Yrs, Maynard,” said Sir Chris- 
topher, chatting with Mr. Gilfil in 
the library, “ it really is a remarkable 
thing that I never in my life laid a 


re and failed to carry it out. I .. 


ay my plans well, and I never swerve 
from them—that’s it. A strong will 
is the only magic. And next to 
striking out one’s plans the plea- 
santest thing in the world is to see 
them well accomplished. This year, 
now, will be the happiest of my life, 
all but the year 53, when I came 
into possession of the Manor, and 
married Henrietta. The last touch 
is given to the old house; Anthony’s 
marriage—the thing I had nearest 
my heart—jis settled to my entire 
satisfaction ; 
will be buying a little wedding-ring 
for Tina’s finger. Don’t shake your 
head in that forlorn way ;—when I 
make prophecies, they generally come 
to a? But there’s a quarter after 
twelve striking. I must be riding 
to the High Ash to meet Markham 
about felling some timber. My old 
oaks will have to groan for this 
wedding, but”— 

The door burst open, and Cate- 
rina, ghastly and panting, her eyes 


and by-and-by you . 


distended with terror, rushed in, 
threw her arms round Sir Christo- 
pher’s neck, and gasping out—* An- 
thony ... the Rookery... dead 
« in the Rookery,” fell fainting on 
the floor. 

In a moment Sir Christopher was 
out of the room, and Mr. Gilfil was 
bending to raise Caterina in his arms. 
As he Tifted her from the ground he 
felt something hard and heavy in her 
pocket. What could it be? The 
weight of it would be enough to burt 
her as she lay. He carried her to 
the sofa, put his hand in her pocket, 
and drew forth the dagger. 

Maynard shuddered. Did she 
mean to kill herself, then, or . .. or 
. - & horrible suspicion forced itself 
upon him. “ Dead—in the Rookery.” 

e hated himself for the thought 
that prompted ‘him to draw the dag- 
ger from its sheath. No! there was 
no trace of blood, and he was ready 
to kiss the good steel for its inno- 
cence. He thrust the weapon into 
his own pocket; he would restore it 
as soon as possible to. its well-known 
place in the gallery. Yet a 
Caterina taken this dagger? What 
was it that had happened in the 
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Rookery? Was it only a delirious 
vision of hers? 

He was afraid to ring—afraid to 
summon any one to Caterina’s assis- 
tance. What might she not say 
when she awoke from this ~yee | 
fit? She might be raving. He coul 
not leave her, and yet he felt as if he 
were guilty for not following Sir 
Christopher to see what was the 
truth. It took but a moment to think 
and feel all this, but that moment 
seemed such a long agony to him, 
that he began to reproach himself 
for letting it pass without seeking 
some means of reviving Caterina. 
Happily the decanter of water on Sir 
Christopher’s table was untouched, 
He would at least try the effect of 
throwing that water over her. She 
might revive without his needing to 
call any one else. 

Meanwhile Sir Christopher was 
hurrying at his utmost speed towards 
the Rookery ; his face, so lately bright 
and confident, now agitated by a 
vague dread. The deep alarmed 
bark of Rupert, who ran by his side, 
had struck the ear of Mr. Bates, then 
on his way homeward, as something 
unwonted, and, hastening in the 
direction of the sound, he met the 
baronet just as he was approaching 
the entrance of the Rookery. Sir 
Christopher’s look was enough. Mr. 
Bates said nothing, but hurried along 
by his side, while Rupert dashed for- 
ward among the dead leaves with 
his nose to the ground. They had 
scarcely lost sight of him a minute, 
when a change in the tone of his 
bark told them that he had found 
something, and in another instant he 
was leaping back over one of the 
large planted mounds. They turned 
aside to ascend the mound, Rupert 
leading them; the tumultuous caw- 
ing of the rooks, the very rustling 
of the leaves, as their feet plunged 
among them, falling like an evil omen 
on the baronet’s ear. 

They have reached the summit of 
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the mound and have begun to de. 
scend. Sir Christopher sees some- 
thing purple down on the path below 
among the yellow leaves. Rupert is 
already beside it, but Sir Christopher 
cannot move faster. A tremor has 
taken hold of the firm limbs. Ru 
comes back and licks the trembling 
hand, as if to say “ Courage!” and 
then is down again snuffing the 
body. Yes, it is a body... An- 
thony’s body. There is the white 
hand with its diamond ring clutching 
the dark leaves. His eyes are half 
open, but do not heed the gleam of 
sunlight that darts itself directly on 
them from between the boughs. 

Still he might only have fainted; 
it might only be a fit. Sir Chris- 
topher knelt down, unfastened the 
cravat, unfastened the waistcoat, 
and laid his hand on the heart. It 
might be syncope; it might not—it 
could not be death. No! that 
thought must be kept far off. 

“Go, Bates, get help; we'll carry 
him to your cottage. Send some one 
to the house to tell Mr. Gilfil and 
Warren. Bid them send off for 
Doctor Hart, and break it to my 
lady and Miss Assher that Anthony 
is ill.” 

Mr. Bates hastened away, and the 
baronet was left alone kneeling be- 
side the body. The young and 
supple limbs, the rounded cheeks, 
the delicate ripe lips, the smooth 
white hands, were lying cold and 
rigid; and the aged face was bend- 
ing over them in silent anguish ; 
the aged deep-veined hands were 
seeking with tremulous inquiring 
touches for some symptom that life 
was not irrevocably gone. 

Rupert was there too, waiting and 
watching ; licking first the dead and 
then the living hands; then running 
off on Mr. Bates’s track as if he would 
follow and hasten his return, but in- 
a moment turning back again, un- 
able to quit the scene of his master’s 
sorrow. 


° OHAPTER XV. 


It is a wonderful moment, the first 
time we stand by one who has 
fainted, and witness the fresh birth 
of consciousness spreading itself 


over the blank features, like the ris- 
ing sunlight on the alpine summits 
that lay ghastly and dead under the 
leaden twilight. A slight shudder, 
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and the frost-bound eyes recover their 
liquid light; for an instant they 
show the inward semi-consciousness 
of an infant’s; then, with a little 
start, they open wider and begin to 
look ; the present is visible, but only 
as a strange writing, and the inter- 
preter Memory is not yet there. 

Mr. Gilfil felt a trembling joy as 
this change passed over Caterina’s 
face. He bent over her, rubbing her 
chill hands, and looking at her with 
tender pity as her dark eyes opened 
on him wonderingly. He thought 
there might be some wine in the 
dining-room close by. He left the 
room, and Oaterina’s eyes turned 
towards the window—towards Sir 
Christopher’s chair. There was the 
link at which the chain of conscious- 
ness had snapped, and the events of 
the morning were beginning to recur 
dimly like a half-remembered dream, 
when Maynard returned with some 
wine. He raised her, and she drank 
it; but still she was silent, seeming 
lost in the attempt to recover the 

ast, when the door opened, and Mr. 
Wane appeared with looks that 
announced terrible tidings. Mr. 
Gilfil, dreading lest he should teil 
them in Caterina’s presence, hurried 
towards him with his finger on his 
lips, and drew him away into the 
dining-room on the opposite side of the 
passage. 

Caterina, revived by the stimu- 
lant, was now recovering the full 
consciousness of the scene in the 
Rookery. Anthony was lying there 
dead ; she had left him to tell Sir 
Christopher; she must go and see 
what they were seine with him ; 
perhaps he was not really dead—only 
in a@ trance; people did fall into 
trances sometimes. While Mr. Gil- 
fil was telling Warren how it would 
be best to break the news to Lady 
Cheverel and Miss Assher, anxious 
himself to return to Caterina, the 
poor child had made her way feebl 
to the great entrance-door, whic 
stood open. Her strength increased 
as she moved and breathed the 
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fresh air, and with every increase of 
strength came increased vividness 
of emotion, increased yearning to be 
where her thought was—in the Rook- 
ery with Anthony. She walked 
more and more swiftly, and at last, 
gathering the artificial strength of pas- 
sionate excitement, began to run. 

But soon she hears the tread of 
heavy steps, and under the yellow 
shade near the wooden bridge, 
she sees men slowly carrying some- 
thing. Now she is face to face 
with them. Anthony is no longer in 
the Rookery ; they are carrying him 
stretched on a door, and there be- 
hind him is Sir Christopher, with the 
firmly-set mouth, the deathly pale- 
ness, and the concentrated expres- 
sion of suffering in the eye, which 
mark the — grief of the 
strong man. The sight of this face, 
on which Caterina had never before 
beheld the signs of anguish, caused a 
rush of new feeling which for the 
moment submerged all the rest. 
She went gently up to him, put her 
little hand in his, and walked in si- 
lence by his side. Sir Christopher 
could not tell her to leave him, and 
so she went on with that sad proces- 
sion to Mr. Bates’s cottage in the 
Mosslands, and sat there in silence, 
waiting and watching to know if An- 
thony were really dead. 

She had not yet missed the dagger 
from her pocket; she had not yet 
even thought of it. At the sight of 
Anthony lying dead, her nature had 
rebounded from its new bias of re- 
sentment and hatred to the old 
sweet habit of love. The earliest 
and the longest has still the mastery 
over us; and the only past that 
linked itself with those glazed un- 
conscious eyes, was the past when 
they beamed on her with tenderness. 
She forgot the interval of wrong and 
jealo and hatred—all his cruelty, 
and all her thoughts of revenge—as 
the exile forgets the gory | passage 
that lay between home and happiness, 
and the dreary land in which he finds 
himself desolate. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Before night all hope was gone. 
Dr. Hart had said it was death; 
Anthony’s body had been carried to 


the house, and every one there knew 
= calamity that had fallen on 
em. 
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Caterina had been questioned by 
Dr. Hart, and had answered briefly 
that she found Anthony lying in the 
Rookery. That she should have been 
walking there just at that time was 
not a coincidence to raise conjectures 
in any one besides Mr. Gilfil. Except 
in answering this question, she had not 
broken her silence. She sat mute in 
a corner of the gardener’s kitchen, 
shaking her head when Maynard en- 
treated her to return with him, and 
apparently unable to think of any- 
thing but the possibility that An- 
thony might revive, until she saw 
them carrying away the body to the 
house. hen she followed by Sir 
Christopher's side again, so quietly, 
that even Dr. Hart did not object to 
her presence. 

It was decided to lay the body in 
the library until after the coroner’s 
inquest to-morrow, and when Cate- 
rina saw the door finally closed, she 
turned up the gallery stairs on her 
way to her own room, the place 
where she felt at home with her sor- 
rows. It was the first time she had 
been in the gallery since that terrible 
moment in the morning, and now the 
spot and the objects around began to 
reawaken her half-stunned memory. 
The armour was no longer glittering 
in the sunlight, but there it hung 
dead and sombre above the cabinet 
from which she had taken the dagger. 
Yes! now it all came back to her— 
all the wretchedness and all the sin. 
But where was the dagger now? She 
felt in her pocket; it was not there. 
Could it have been her fancy—all 
that about the dagger? She looked 
in the cabinet; it was not there. 
Alas! no; it could not have been 
her fancy, and she was guilty of that 
wickedness. But where could the 
dagger be now? Could it have fallen 
out of her pocket? She heard steps 
ascending the stairs, and hurried on 
to her room, where, kneeling by the 
bed, and burying her face to shut out 
the hateful light, she tried to recall 
every feeling and incident of the 
morning. 

It all came back ; everything An- 
thony had done, and everything she 
had felt for the last month—for many 
months—ever since that June even- 
ing when he had last spoken to her 
in the gallery. She looked back on 
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her storms of passion, her jealousy 
and hatred of Miss Assher, her 
thoughts of revenge on Anthony. 
O how wicked she had been! It was 
she who had been sinning ; it was 
she who had driven him to do and 
say those things that had made her 
so angry. And if he had wronged her, 
what had she been on the verge of 
doing to him? She was too wicked 
ever to be pengrs She would like 
to confess how wicked she had been, 
that they might punish her; she 
would like to humble herself to the 
dust before every one—before Miss 
Asshereven. Sir Christopher would 
send her away—would never see her 
again, if he knew all; and she would 
be happier to be punished and frown- 
ed on, than to be treated tenderly 
while she had that guilty secret in 
her breast. But then, if Sir Chris- 
topher were to know all, it would 
add to his sorrow, and make him 
more wretched than ever. No! she 
could not confess it—she should have 
to tell about Anthony. But she 
could not stay at the Manor; she 
must go away; she could not bear 
Sir Christopher’s eye, could not bear 
the sight of all these things that re- 
minded her of Anthony and of her 
sin. Perhaps she should die soon ; 
she felt very feeble; there could 
not be much life in her. She would 
go away and live humbly, and 
pray to God to pardon her, and let 
er die. 

The poor child never thought of 
suicide. No sooner was the storm of 
anger passed than the tenderness and 
timidity of her nature returned, and 
she could do nothing but love and 
mourn. Her inexperience prevented 
her from imagining the consequences 
of her disappearance from the Manor ; 
she foresaw none of the terrible de- 
tails of alarm and distress and search 
that must ensue. ‘They will think 
Iam dead,” she said to herself, “and 
by-and-by they will forget me, and 
Maynard will get happy again, and 
love some one else.” 

She was roused from her absorp- 
tion by a knock at the door. Mrs. 
Bellamy was there. She had come 
by Mr. Gilfil’s request to see how 
Miss Sarti was, and to bring her some 
food and wine. 

“You look sadky, my dear,” said 
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the old housekeeper, “an’ you're all 
of a quake wi’ cold. Get you to bed, 
now do. Martha sball come an’ 
warm it, an’ light your fire. See 
now, here’s some nice arrowroot, wi’ 
a drop o’ wine in it. Tek that, an’ 
it’ll warm you. -I must go down 
again, for I can’t awhile to stay. 
There’s so many things to see to; 
an’ Miss Assher’s in hysterics con- 
stant, an’ her maid’s ill i’ bed—a 
poor creachy thing—an’ Mrs. Sharp's 
wanted ivery minute. But I'll send 
Martha up, an’ do you get ready to 
go to bed, there’s a dear child, an’ 
tek care 0’ yourself.” 

“Thank you, dear mammy,” said 
Tina, kissing the little old woman’s 
wrinkled cheek; “I shall eat the 
arrowroot, and don’t trouble about 
me apy more to-night. I shall do 
very well when Martha has lighted 
my fire. Tell Mr. Gilfill’m better. I 
shall go to bed by-and-by, so don’t 
you come up again, because you may 
only disturb me.” ‘ 

“Well, well, tek care o’ yourself, 
there’s a good child, an’ God send 
you may sleep.” 

Caterina took the arrowroot quite 
eagerly while Martha was lighting 
her fire. She wanted to get strength 
for her journey, and she kept the 
plate of biscuits by hr that she 
might put some in her pocket. Her 
whole mind was now bent on going 
away from the Manor, and she was 
thinking of all the ways and means 
her little life’s experience could sug- 
gest. 

It was dusk now; she must wait till 
early dawn, for she was too timid to 
go away in the dark, but she must 
make her — before any one 
was up in the house. There would 
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be people watching Anthony in the 
library, but she could make her 
way out of a small door leading 
into the garden, against the draw- 
ing-room on the other side of the 
house. 

She laid her cloak, bonnet, and 
veil ready ; then she lighted a candle, 
a her desk, and took out the 

roken portrait wrap in paper. 
She folded it nui in twor little 
notes of Anthony’s, written in pencil, 
and placed it in her bosom. There 
was the little china box, too—Dor- 
cas’s present, the pearl earrings, and a 
silk purse, with fifteen seven-shilling 
pieces in it, the presents Sir Christo- 
pher had made her on her birthday, 
ever since she had been at the Manor. 
Should she take the earrings and the 
seven-shilling pieces? She could not 
bear to part with them; it seemed as 
if they had some of Sir Christopher’s 
love in them. She would like them 
to be buried with her. She fastened 
the little round earrings in her 
and put the purse with Dorcas’s box 
in her pocket. She had another purse 
there, and she took it out to count her 
money, for she would never spend her 
seven-shilling pieces. She had a 
guinea and eight shillings ; that would 
be plenty. 

o now she sat down to wait for 
the morning, afraid to lay herself on 
the bed lest she should sleep too long. 
If she could but see Anthony once 
more, and kiss his cold forehead! But 
that could not be. She did not de 
serve it. She must go away from 
him, away from Sir Christopher, and 
Lady Cheverel, and Maynard, and 
everybody who had been kind to her, 
and thought her good while she was 
so wicked. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Some of Mrs. Sharpe’s earliest 
thoughts, the next morning, were 
given to Caterina, whom she had not 
been able to visit the evening before, 
and whom, from a nearly equal mix- 
ture of affection and self-importance, 
she did not at all like resigning to 
Mrs. Bellamy’s care. At half-past 
eight o’clock she went up to Tina’s 
room, bent on benevolent dictation 
as to doses and diet and lying in bed. 


But on opening the door she found 
the bed smooth and empty. Evi- 
dently it had not been slept in. 
What could this mean? Had she sat 
up all night, and was she gone out to 
walk? The poor thing’s head might 
be touched by what had happened 
yesterday ; it was such a shock—find- 
ing Captain Wybrow in that way; 
she was perhaps gone out of her mind. 
Mrs. Sharp looked anxiously in the 
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place where Tina kept her hat and 
cloak ; they were not there, so that 
she had had at least the presence of 
mind to put them on. Still the good 
woman felt greatly alarmed, and 
hastened away to tell Mr. Gilfil, who, 
she knew, was in his study. 

“Mr. Gilfil,’ she said, as soon as 
she had closed the door behind her, 
“my mind misgives me dreadful 
about Miss Sarti.” 

“ What is it?” said poor Maynard, 
with a horrible fear that Caterina had 
betrayed something about the dagger. 

“She’s not in her room, an’ her 
bed’s not been slept in this night, an’ 
her hat an’ cloak’s gone. 

For a minute or two Mr. Gilfil was 
unable to speak. He felt sure the 
worst had come: Caterina had de- 
stroyed herself. The strong man 
suddenly looked so ill and helpless 
that Mrs. Sharp began to be fright- 
ened at the effect of her abruptness. 

“(O, sir, I’m grieved to my heart to 
shock you so; but I didn’t know who 
else to go to.” 

“No, no, you were quite right.” 

He gathered some strength from 
his very despair. It was all over, and 
he had nothing now to do but to 
suffer, and to help the suffering. He 
went on in a firmer voice. 

“Be sure not to breathe a word 
about it to any one. We must not 
alarm Lady Cheverel and Sir Chris- 
topher. Miss Sarti may be only 
walking in the garden. She was 
terribly excited by what she saw 
yesterday, and perhaps was unable to 
lie down from restlessness. Just go 
quietly through the empty rooms, and 
see whether she is in the house, I 
will go and look for her in the 
grounds.” 

He went down, and, to avoid giv- 
ing any alarm in the house, walked 
at once towards the Mosslands in 
search of Mr. Bates, whom he met re- 
turning from his breakfast. To the 
gardener he confided his fear about 
Caterina, assigning as a reason for 
this fear the probability that the 
shock she had undergone yesterday 
had unhinged her —~ and begging 
him to send men in search of her 
through the gardens and park, and 
inquire if she had been seen at the 
lodges ; and if she were not found or 
heard of in this way, to lose no time 
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in dragging the waters round the 
Manor. 

“ God forbid it should be so, Bates, 
but we shall be the easier for having 
searched everywhere.” 

“Troost to mae, troost to 
Mr. Gilfil. Eh! but I’d ha’ worked 
for day wage all the rest o’ my life, 
rether than anythin’ should ha’ hap. 
pened to her.” 

The good gardener, in deep dis- 
tress, strode away to the stables that 
he might send the grooms on horse- 
back through the park. 

Mr. Gilfil’s next thought was to 
search ‘the Rookery: she might be 
haunting the scene of Captain Wy- 
brow’s death. He went hastily over 
every mound, looked round ev 
large tree, and followed every win 
ing of the walks. In reality he had 
little hope of finding her there; but 
the bare possibility fenced off for a 
time the fatal conviction that Cate 
rina’s body would be found in the 
water. When the Rookery had been 
searched in vain, he walked fast to 
the border of the little stream that 
bounded one side of the grounds, 
The stream was almost everywhere 
hidden among trees, and there was 
one place where it was broader and 
deeper than elsewhere—she would be 
more likely to come to that spot than 
to the pool. He hurried along with 
strained eyes, his imagination conti- 
nually creating what he dreaded to see. 

There is something white behind 
that overhanging bough. His knees 
tremble under him. He seems to see 
part of her dress caught on a branch, 
and her dear dead face upturned. O 
God, give strength to thy creature, 
on whom thou hast laid this great 
agony! Heis nearly up to the bough, 
and the white object is moving. It 
is a waterfowl, that spreads its win 
and flies away screaming. He hardly 
knows whether it is a relief or a dis- 
appointment that she is not there. 
The conviction that she is dead 
presses its cold weight upon him none 
the less heavily. 

As he reached the great pool io 
front of the Manor, he saw Mr. Bates 
with a group of men already there, 
preparing for the dreadful search 
which could only displace his vague 
despair by a definite horror ; for the 
gardener, in his restless anxiety, 
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been unable to defer this until other 
means of search had proved vain. 
The pool was not now laughing with 
kles among the water-lilies. It 
looked black and cruel under the 
sombre sky, as if its cold depths held 
relentlessly all the murdered hope and 
joy of Maynard Gilfil’s life. 
Thoughts of the sad consequences 
for others as well as himself were 
crowding on his mind. The blinds 
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and shutters were all closed in front 
of the Manor, and it was not likely 
that Sir Christopher would be aware 
of anything that was passing outside ; 
but Mr. Gilfil felt that Caterina’s 
no pm could not long be con- 
cealed from him. The coroner’s in- 
quest would be held shortly; she 
would be inquired for, and then it 
would be inevitable that the baronet 
should know all. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


At twelve o’clock, when all search 
and inquiry had been in vain, and the 
coroner was expected every moment, 
Mr. Gilfil could no longer defer the 
hard duty of revealing this fresh cala- 
mity to Sir Christopher, who must 
otherwise have it discovered to him 
abruptly. 

The baronet was seated in his dress- 
ing-room, where the dark window- 
curtains were drawn so as to admit 
only a sombre light. It was the first 
time Mr. Gilfil had had an interview 
with him this morning, and he was 
struck to see how a single day and 
night of grief had aged the fine old 
man. The lines on his brow and 
about his mouth were deepened ; his 
complexion looked dull and withered ; 
there was a swollen ridge under his 
eyes ; and the eyes themselves, which 
used to cast so keen a glance on the 
present, had the vacant expression 
which tells that vision is no longer a 
sense but a memory. 

He held out his hand to Maynard, 
who pressed it, and sat down beside 
him in silence. Sir Christopher's heart 
began to swell at this unspoken sympa- 
thy ; the tears would rise, would roll in 
= drops down his cheeks. The 

t tears he had shed since boyhood 
were for Afithony. 

Maynard felt as if his tongue were 
glued to the roof of his mouth. He 
could not speak first ; he must wait 
until Sir Christopher said something 
which might lead on to the cruel words 
that must be spoken. 

At last the baronet mastered him- 
self enough to say, “I’m very weak, 
Maynard—God help me! didn't 
think anything would unman me in 
this way; but I’d built everything on 
that lad. Perhaps I’ve been wrong 


in not forgiving my sister. She lost 
one of her sons a little while ago. I’ve 
been too proud and obstinate.” 

‘* We can hardly learn humility and 
tenderness enough except by suffering,” 
said Maynard ; “and God sees we are 
in need of suffering, for it is falling 
more and more heavily on us. We 
have a new trouble this morning.” 

“Tina ?” said Sir Christopher, look- 
ing up anxiously—* is Tina ill ?” 

“IT am in dreadful uncertainty 
about her. She was very much oer 
tated yesterday—and with her deli- 
cate health—I am afraid to think 
what turn the agitation may have 
taken.” 

“Ts she delirious, poor dear little 
one ?” 

“ God only knows how she is. We 
are unable to find her. When Mrs. 
Sharp went up to her room this morn- 
ing, it was empty. She had not been 
in bed. Her hat and cloak were gone. 
I have had search made for her every- 
where—in the house and garden, in 
the park, and—and in the water. No 
one hasseen her since Martha went up 
to light her fire at seven o’clock in the 
evening.” 

While Mr. Gilfil was speaking, Sir 
Christopher’s eyes, which were eagerly 
turned on him, reco some of 
their old keenness, and some sudden 

ainful emotion, as at a new thought, 

itted rapidly across his ly 
agitated face, like the shadow of a 
dark cloud over the waves. When 
the pause came he laid his hand on 
Mr. Gilfil’s arm, and said in a lower 
voice,— 

“ Maynard, did that poor thing love 
Anthony ?” 

“ She did.” 

Maynard hesitated after these words, 
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struggling between his reluctance to 
inflict a yet deeper wound on Sir 
Christopher, and his determination 
that no injustice should be done to 
Caterina. Sir Christopher's eyes were 
still fixed on him in solemn inquiry, 
and his cwn sunk towards the 
ground, while he tried to find: the 
words that would tell the truth least 


= 

“You must not have any wrong 
thoughts about Tina,” he said at 
length. “I must tell you now, for her 
sake, what nothing but this should 
ever have caused to pass my lips. 
Captain Wybrow won her affections 
by attentions which, in his position, 
he was bound not to show her. Before 
his marriage was talked of, he had be- 
haved to her like a lover.” 


[June, 


Sir Christopher relaxed his hold 
on Maynard’s arm, and looked away 
from him. He was silent for some 
minutes, evidently attempting to mas. 
ter himself, so as to be able to speak 
calmly. 

“T must see Henrietta immedi- 
ately,” he said at last, with something 
of his old sharp decision; “she 
must know all; but we must keep it 
from every one else as far as 
sible. My dear boy,” he continued 
in a kinder tone, “the heaviest bur- 
then has fallen on you. But we may 
find her yet; we must not despair: 
there has not been time enough for 
us to be certain. ‘Poor dear little one! 
God help me! I thought I saw every- 
— and was stone-blind all the 
while.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 


The sad slow week was gone by 
at last. At the coroner’s inquest a 
verdict of sudden death had been 
pronounced. Dr. Hart, acquainted 
with Captain Wybrow’s previous 
state of health, had given his opinion 
that death had been imminent from 
long-established disease of the heart, 
though it had probably been acceler- 
ated by some unusual emotion. Miss 
Assher was the only person who 
we knew the motive that had 
ed Captain Wybrow to the Rookery ; 
but she had not mentioned Cate- 
rina’s name, and all painful details 
or inquiries were studiously kept 
from her. Mr. Gilfil and Sir Christo- 
pher, however, knew enough to con- 
jJecture that the fatal agitation was 
due to an appointed meeting with Cate- 
rina. 

All search and inquiry after her 
had been fruitless, and were the 
more likely to be so because they 
were carried on under the preposses- 
sion that she had committed suicide. 
No one noticed the absence of the 
trifles she had taken from her desk ; 
no one knew of the likeness, or that 
she had hoarded her seven - shilling 
pieces, and it was not remarkable 
that she should have happened to be 
wearing the pearl earrings. She had 
left the house, they thought, taking 
nothing with her ; it seemed impossible 
she could have gone far; and she 


must have been ina state of men- 
tal excitement, that made it too pro- 
bable she had only gone to seek relief 
in death. The same places within 
three or four miles of the Manor wére 
searched again and again—every pond, 
every ditch in the neighbourhood was 
examined. 

Sometimes Maynard thought that 
death might have come on unsought, 
from cold and exhaustion ; and not 
a day .passed but he wandered 
through the neighbouring woods, 
turning up the heaps of dead leaves, 
as if it were possible her dear body 
could be hidden there. Then an- 
other horrible thought recurred, and 
before each night came he had been 
again through all the uninhabited 
rooms of the house, to satisfy himself 
once more that she was not hidden 
behind some cabinet, or door, or cur- 
tain — that he should not find her 
there with madness in her eyes, look- 
ing and looking, and yet not seeing 

im. 

But at last those five long days 
and nights were at an end, the fune- 
ral was over, and the carriages were 
returning through the park. When 
they had set out, a heavy rain was 
falling; but now the clouds were~ 
breaking up, and a gleam of sun- 
shine was sparkling among the drip- 
ping boughs under which they were 
passing. This gleam fell upon a man 
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on horseback who was jogging slowly 
along, and whom Mr. Gilfil recognised, 
in spite of diminished rotundity, as 
Daniel Knott, the coachman who had 
married the rosy-cheeked Dorcas ten 
years before. 

Every new incident suggested’ the 
same thought to Mr. Gilfil ;, and his 

e no sooner fell on Knot@§than he 
said to himself, “ Can he be come to 
tell us anything about Caterina?” 
Then he remembered that Caterina 
had been very fond of Dorcas, and 
that she always had some present 
ready, to send her when Knott paid 
an occasional visit to the Manor, 
Could Tina have gone to Dorcas? 
But his heart sank again as he 
thought, very likely Knott had only 
come because he had heard of Captain 
Wybrow’s death, and wanted to know 
how his old master had borne the 
blow. 

As soon as the carriage reached 
the house, he went up to his study 
and walked about nervously, longing, 
but afraid, to go down and awe. to 
Knott, lest his faint hope should be 
dissipated. Any one looking at that 
face, usually so full of calm good will, 
would have seen that the last week’s 
suffering had left deep traces. By 
day he had been riding or wandering 
incessantly, either searching for Cate- 
rina himself, or directing inquiries to 
be made by others. By night he had 
not known sleep—only intermittent 
dozing, in which ‘he seemed to be 
finding Caterina dead, and woke up 
with a start from his unreal agony to 
the real anguish of believing that he 
should see her no more. The clear 
grey eyes looked sunken and restless, 
the full careless lips had a strange ten- 
sion about them, and the brow, for- 
merly so smooth and open, was con- 
tracted as if with pain. He had not 
lost the object of a few months’ pas- 
sion ; he had lost the being who was 
bound up with his power of loving, as 
the brook we played by or the flowers 
we gathered in childhood are bound 
up with our sense of beauty. Love 
meant nothing for him but to love 
Caterina. For years, the thought of 
her had been present in everything, 
like the air and the light; and now 
she was gone, it seemed as if all 
pleasure had lost its vehicle: the 
sky, the earth, the daily ride, the 
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daily talk might be there, but the 
loveliness and the joy that were in 
them had gone for ever. ' 

Presently, as he still paced back- 
wards and forwards, he heard steps 
along the corridor, and there was a 
knock at his door. His voice trem- 
bled as he said, “ Come in,” and the 
rush of renewed hope was hardly 
distinguishable from pain when he 
saw Warren enter with Daniel Knott 
behind him. 

“ Knott is come, sir, with news of 
Miss Sarti. I thought it best to bring 
him to you first.” 

Mr. Gilfil could not help going up 
to the old coachman and wringing 
his hand ; but he was unable to speak, 
and only motioned to him to take a 
chair, while Warren left the room. 
He hung upon Daniel’s moon-face, 
and listened to his small piping 
voice, with the same solemn yearnin 
expectation with which he dl 
have given ear to the most awful 
messenger from the land of shades. 

“Tt war Dorkis, sir, would hav me 
come; but we knowed nothin’ o’ 
what’s happened at the Manor. 
She’s frightened out on her wits 
about Miss Sarti, an’ she would hav 
me saddle Blackbird this mornin’, an’ 
leave the ploughin’, to came an’ let 
Sir Christifer an’ my lady know. 
P’raps you’ve heared, sir, we don’t 
keep the Cross Keys at Sloppeter 
now; a uncle o’ mine died three 
‘ear ago, an’ left me a leggicy. He 
was bailiff to Squire Ramble, as hed 
them there big farms on his hans; 
an’ so we took a little farm o’ forty 
acres or thereabouts, becos Dorkis 
didn’t like the public when she got 
moithered wi’ children. As pritty a 
place as iver you see, sir, wi’ water 
at the back convenent for the cattle.” 

“For God’s sake,” said Maynard, 
“tell me what it is about Miss Sarti. 
Don't stay to tell me anything else 
now.’ 

“ Well, aa said ——_ rather 
frightened by the parson’s vehemence, 
* ie come com house i’ the carrier’s 
cart o’ Wednesday, when it was welly 
nine o’clock at night; and Dorkis 
run out, for she heared the cart stop, 
an’ Miss Sarti throwed her arms 
roun’ Dorkis’s neck an’ says, ‘Tek 
me in, Dorkis, tek me in,’ an’ went 
off into a swoond, like. An’ Dorkis 
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calls out to me,—‘ Dannel,’ she calls 
—an’ I run out and carried the young 
miss in, an’ she come roun’ arter a 
bit, an’ opened her eyes, and Dorkis 
got her to drink a spoonful o’ rum- 
an’-water — we’ve got some capital 
rum as we brought from the Cross 
Keys, an’ Dorkis won’t let nobody 
drink it. She says she keeps it for 
sickness ; but for my part, I think it’s 
a pity to drink good ram when your 
mouth’s out 0’ taste; you may just 
as well hev doctor’s stuff. Howiver, 
Dorkis got her to bed, an’ there she's 
lay iver sin’, stoopid like, and niver 
speaks, an’ on’y teks little bits 
an’ sups when Dorkis coaxes her. 
An’ we begun to be frightened, and 
couldn’t think what had made her 
come away from the Manor, and 
Dorkis was afeard there was sum- 
mat wrong. So this mornin’ she 
could hold no longer, an’ would hev 
no nay but I must come an’ see; 
an’ so I’ve rode twenty mile upo’ 
Blackbird, as thinks all the while he’s 
a ploughin’, an’ tarns sharp roun’ 
ivery thirty yards, as if he was‘at the 
end of a furrow. I’ve hed a sore 
time wi’ him, I can tell ycu, sir.” 

“God bless you, Knott, for coming!” 
said Mr. Gilfil, wringing the old coach- 
man’s hand again. “Now go down 
and have something and rest, yourself. 
You will stay here to-night, and by- 
and-by I shall come to you to learn 
the nearest way to your house. I 
shall get ready to ride there immedi- 
ately, when I have spoken to Sir 
Christopher.” 

In an hour from that time Mr. 
Gilfil was galloping on a stout mare 
towards the little muddy village of 
Callam, five miles beyond Sloppeter. 
Once more he saw some gladness in 
the afternoon sunlight; once more it 
was @ pleasure to see the hedgerow 
trees flying past him, and to be con- 
scious of a “good seat” while his 
black Kitty bounded beneath him, 
and the air whistled to the rhythm 
of her pace. Caterina was not dead ; 
he had found her; his love and ten- 
derness and long-suffering seemed so 
— they must recall her to life 
and happiness, After that week of 
despair, the rebound was so violent 
that it carried his hopes at once as 
far as the utmost mark they had ever 
reached. Caterina would come to 
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love him at last; she wotld be his, 
They had been carried through all 
that dark and weary way that she 
might know the depth of his love, 
How he would cherish her—his little 
bird with the timid bright eye, and 
the sweet throat that trembled with 
love and music! She would nestle 
against , and the poor little breast 
which had been so ruffled and bruised 
should be safe for evermore. In the 
love of a brave and faithful man there 
is always a strain of maternal tender. 
ness ; he gives out again those beams 
of protecting fondness which were 
shed on him as he lay on his mother’s 
knee. 

It was twilight as he entered the 
village of Callam, and, asking a home- 
bound labourer the way to Daniel 
Knott’s, learned that it was by the 
church, which showed its stumpy 
ivy-clad spire on a slight elevation of 
ground; a usefal addition to the 
means of identifying that desirable 
homestead afforded by Daniel's de- 
scription —“ the prittiest place iver 
you see”—though a small cow-yard 
fall of excellent manure, and leading 
right up to the door, without any 
frivolous interruption from garden or 
railing, might perhaps have been 
enough to make that description up- 
mistakably specific. 

Mr. Gilfil had no sooner reached the 
gate leading into the cow-yard, than 
he was descried by a flaxen-haired 
lad of nine, prematurely invested with 
the toga virilis, or smock-frock, who 
ran forward to let in the unusual 
visitor. In a moment Dorcas was at 
the door, the roses on her cheeks ap- 
parently all the redder for the three 
pair of cheeks which formed a group 
round her, and for the very fat baby 
who stared in her arms and sucked 
a long crust with calm relish. 

“Ts it Mr. Gilfil, sir ?” said Dorcas, 
curtsying low. as he made his way 
through the damp straw, after tying 
up his horse. 

“Yes, Dorcas; I’m grown out of 
your knowledge. How is Miss 
Sarti ?” 

“Just for all the world the same, 
sir, as I sup Dannel’s told you; 
for I reckon you’ve come from the 
Manor, though you’re come uncom- 
mon quick, to be sure.” 

“Yes, he got to the Manor about 
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one o'clock, and I set off as soon as I 
could. She’s not worse, is she?” 

“ No change, sir, for better or wuss. 
Will you please to walk in, sir? She 
lies there teking no notice o’ nothin’, 
no more nor a baby as is on’y a wick 
old, an’ looks at me as blank as if she 
didn’t know me. O what can it be, 
Mr. Gilfil? How come she to leave 
the Manor? How’s his honour an’ 
my lady ?” é 

“Tn great trouble, Dorcas. Captain 
Wybrow, Sir Christopher’s nephew, 
you know, has died suddenly. Miss 
Sarti found him lying dead, and I 
think the shock has affected her mind.” 

“ Eh, dear! that fine young gentle- 
man as was to be th’ heir, as Dannel 
told me about. I remember seein’ 
him when he was a little un, a visit- 
in’ at the Manor. Well-a-day, what a 
grief to his honour an’ my lady. But 
that poor Miss Tina—an’ she found 
him a-lyin’ dead? O dear, O dear!” 

Dorcas had led the way into the 
best kitchen, as charming a room as 
best kitchens used to be in farm- 
houses which had no parlours—the 
fire reflected in a bright row of pewter 
plates and dishes; the sand-scoured 
deal tables; so clean you longed to 
stroke them; the salt-coffer in one 
chimney-corner, and a three-cornered 
chair in the other, the walls behind 
handsomely tapestried with flitches 
of bacon, and the ceiling ornamented 
with pendent hams. 

“Sit ye down, sir—do,” said Dorcas, 
moving the three-cornered chair, “ an 
let me get you somethin’ after your 
long journey. Here, Becky, come an’ 
tek the baby.’” 

Betty, a red-armed damsel, emerg- 
ed from the adjoining back-kitchen, 
and possessed herself of baby, 
whose feelings or fat made him con- 
veniently apathetic under the trans- 
ference. 

“ What’ll you please to tek, sir, as 
I can give you? I'll get you a rasher 
o’ bacon i’ no time, an’ I’ve got some 
tea, or belike you’d tek a glass o’ 
rum-an’-water. I know we've got 
nothin’ as you’re used t’ eat and 
drink, but such as I hev, sir, I shall 
be proud to give you.” 

“Thank you, Dorcas; I can’t eat 
or drink anything. I’m not hungry 
or tired. t us talk about Tina. 
Has she spoken at all ?” 
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“Niver - since the fust words. 
‘Dear Dorkis,’ says she, ‘ tek me in ;’ 
an’ then went off into a faint, an’ not 
a word has she spoke since. I get 
her t’ eat little bits an’ sups o’ things, 
but she teks no notice o’ nothin’. 
I've took up Bessie wi’ me now an’ 
then ”—here Dorcas lifted to her lap 
a curly-headed little girl of three, 
who was twisting a corner of her 
mother’s apron, and opening round 
eyes at the gentleman—“ folks ‘ll tek 
notice o’ children sometimes when 
they won’t o’ nothin’ else. An’ we 
gethered th’ autumn crocuses out 0’ th’ 
orchard, an’ Bessie carried em up in 
her hand, an’ put ’em on the bed. I 
knowed how fond Miss Tina was 0’ 
flowers an’ them things, when she 
was a little un. \ But she looked at 
Bessie an’ the flowers just the same 
as if she didn’t see ‘em. It cuts me 
to th’ heart to look at them eyes o’ 
hers: I think they’re bigger nor 
iver, an’ they look like my poor baby’s 
as died, when it got so thin—O dear, 
its little hands, you could see thro’ 
’em. But I’ve great hopes if she 
was to see you, sir, as come from the 
ery it might bring back her mind, 
i e.” 

Maynard had that hope too, but 
he felt cold. mists of fear gathering 
round him after the few bright warm 
hours of joyful confidence which had 
passed since he first heard that Ca- 
terina was alive. The thought would 
urge itself upon him that ‘her mind 
and body might never recover the 
strain that had been put upon them 
—that her delicate thread of life had 
already nearly spun itself out. 

“Go now, Dorcas, and see how 
she is, but don’t say anything about 
my being here. Perhaps it would be 
better for me to wait till daylight 
before I see her, and yet it would be 
very hard to pass another night in 
this way.” 

Dorcas set down little Bessie, and 
went away. The three other chil- 
dren, inclading young Daniel in his 
smock-frock, were standing —_ 
to Mr. Gilfil, watching him still more 
shyly now they were without their 
mother’s countenance. He drew 
little Bessie towards him, and set her 
on his knee. She shook her yellow 
curls out of her eyes, and looked up 
at him as she said,— 
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“Zoo tome to tee ze yady? Zoo 
mek her peak? ‘What zoo do to her? 
Tiss her?” 

“ Do you like to be kissed, Bessie?” 

Det,” said Bessie, immediately 
ducking down her head very low, 
in resistance to the expected re- 
joinder. 

“ We've got two pups,” said young 
Daniel, emboldened by observing the 

tleman’s amenities towards Bessie. 
“*Shall'I show ’em yer? One’s got 
white spots.” 

* Yes, let me see them.” 

Daniel ran oat, and presently re- 
appeared with two blind puppies, 
eagerly followed by the mother, af- 
fectionate though mongrel, and an 
exciting scene was beginning when 
Doreas returned and said,— 

“There’s niver any difference in 
her hardly. I think you needn't 
wait, sir. She lies very still, as she 
al’ys does. I’ve put two candles i’ 
the room, so as she may see you 
well. You'll please t’ excuse the 
room, sir, an’ the cap as she hes on, 
its one o’ mine.” 

Mr. Gilfil nodded silently, and rose 
to follow her up-stairs. They turned 
in at the first door, their footsteps 
making little noise on the plaster 
floor. The red-checkered linen cur- 
tains were drawn at the head of the 
bed, and Dorcas~ had placed the 
candles on this side of the room, so 
that the light might not fall oppres- 
sively on Caterina’s eyes. When she 
had opened the door, Dorcas whis- 
pered, “ I'd better leave you, sir, I 
think ?” 

Mr. Gilfil motioned assent, and ad- 
vanced beyond the curtain. Caterina 
lay with her eyes turned the other 
way, and seemed unconscious that 
any one had entered. Her eyes, as 
Dorcas had said, looked larger than 
ever, perhaps because her face was 
thinner and paler, and her hair quite 
gathered away under one of Dorcas’s 
thick caps. The small hands, too, 
that lay listlessly on the outside of 
the bedclothes, were thinner than 
ever, She looked younger than she 
really was, and any one seeing the 
tiny face and hands for the first time 
might have thought they belonged to 
a little girl of twelve, who was being 
taken away from coming instead of 
past sorrow. 
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When Mr. Gilfil advanced and 
stood opposite to her, the light fell fal] 
upon his face. <A slight startled: ex. 
pression came over Oaterina’s eyes; 
she looked at him earnestly fora few 
moments, then lifted up her hand ag 
if to beckon him to stoop down 
towards her, and whispered, “ May. 
nard! ” 

He seated himself on the bed, and 
stooped down towards her. She 
whispered again. 

“ Maynard, did you see the dag- 

er?” 

He followed his first impulse in 
answering her, and it was @ wise one, 

“ Yes,” he whispered, “I found it 
in your pocket, and put it back again 
in the cabinet.” 

He took her hand in his and held 
it gently, waiting what she would say 
next. His heart swelled so with 
thankfulness that she had recognised 
him, he could hardly repress a sob. 
Gradually her eyes became softer and 
less intense in their gaze. The tears 
were slowly gathering, and presently 
some large hot drops rolled down her 
cheek. Then the flood-gates were 
opened, and the heart-easing stream 
gushed forth ; deep sobs came; and 
for nearly an hour she lay without 
speaking, while the heavy icy pres 
sure that withheld her misery frm 
utterance was thus melting away. 
How precious these tears were to 
Maynard, who day after day had 
been shuddering at the continually 
recurring image of Tina with the dry 
scorching stare of insanity ! 

By degrees the sobs subsided, she 

gan to breathe calmly, and lay 
quiet with her eyes shut. Patiently 
Maynard sat, not heeding the flight 
of the hours, not heeding the old 
clock that ticked loudly on the land- 
ing. But when it was nearly ten, 
Dorcas, impatiently anxious to know 
the result of Mr. Gilfil’s appearance, 
could not help stepping in on tip-toe. 
Without moving, he whispered in her 
ear to supply him with candles, see 
that the cow-boy had shaken down 
his mare, and go to bad—he would 
watch with Caterina—a great change 
had come over her. 

Before long, Tina’s lips n to 
move. “Maynard,” she whispe 
again. He leaned towards her, and 
she went on. 
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“You know how wicked I am, 
then? You know what I meant to 
do with the dagger? ” 

“Did you mean to kill yourself, 
Tina?” 

She shook her head slowly, and 
then was silent for a long while. At 
last, looking at him with solemn eyes, 
she whispered, “‘ To kill him.” 

“Tina, my loved one, you would 
never have done it. God saw your 
whole heart ; He knows you would 
never harm a living thing. He 
watches over His children, and will 
not let them do things they would 

ray with their whole hearts not to 

o. It was the angry thought of a 
moment, and He forgives you.” 

She sank into silence again till it 
was nearly midnight. The weary 
enfeebled spirit seemed to be making 
its slow way with difficulty through 
the windings of thought; and when 
she began to whisper again, it was 
in reply to Maynard’s words, 

“But I had had such wicked feel- 
ings for a long while. | was so angry, 
and I hated Miss Assher so, and I 
didn’t care what came to anybody, 
because I was so miserable myself. 
I was full of bad passions. No one 
else was ever so wicked.” 

“Yes, Tina, many are just as 
wicked. I often have very wicked 
feelings, and am tempted to du wrong 
things; but then my body is stronger 
than yours, and I can hide my feel- 
ings, and resist them better. They 
do not master me so. You have seen 
the little birds when they are very 
young and just begin to fly, how all 
their feathers are ruffled when they 
are frightened or angry; they have 
no power over themselves left, and 
might fall into a pit from mere fright. 
You were like one of those little birds. 
Your sorrow and suffering had taken 
such hold of you, you hardly knew 
what you did.” 

He would not speak long, lest he 
should tire her, and oppress her with 
too many thoughts. Long pauses 
seemed needful for her before she 
could concentrate her feelings in 
short words. 

“But when I meant to do it,” was 
the next thing she whispered, “ it 
was as bad as if I had done it.” 

“No, my Tina,” answered May- 
nard slowly, waiting a little between 
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each sentence ; “ we mean to do wick- 
ed things that we never could do, 
just as we mean to do good or clever 
things that we never could do. Onur 
thoughts are often worse than we are, 
just as they are often better than we 
are. And God sees us as we are 
altogether, not in separate feelings 
or actions, as our fellow-men see us. 
We are always doing each other in- 
justice, and thinking better or worse of 
each other than we deserve, because 
we only hear and see separate words 
and actions, We don’t see each 
other's whole nature. But God sees 
that you could not have committed 
that crime.” 

Caterina shook her head slowly, 


and was silent. After a while, 


“T don’t know,” she said; “I 
seemed to see him coming towards 
me, just as he would really have 
looked, and I meant—I meant to 
do it.” 

“ Bat when you saw him—tell me 
how it was, Tina?” 

“IT saw him lying on the nd, 
and thought he was ill. don’t 
know how it was then; I forgot 
everything. I knelt down and spoke 
to him, and—and he took no notice 
of me, and his eyes were fixed, and I 
began to think he was dead.” 

“And you have never felt angry 
since?” \ 

“O no, no; it is I who have been 
more wicked than any one; it is I 
who have been wrong all through.” 

“No, my Tina; the fault has not 
all been yours; he was wrong; he 
gave you provocation. And wrong 
makes wrong. When people use us 
ill, we can hardly help having ill 
feeling towards them. But that 
second wrong is more excusable. I 
am more sinfal than you, Tina; I 
have often had very bad feelings to- 
wards Captain Wybrow; and if he 
had provoked me as he did you, I 
should perhaps have done something 
more wicked." 

“QO, it was not so wrong in kim; 
he didn’t know how he hurt me. 
How was it likely he could love me 
as I loved him? And how could he 
marry a poor little thing like me?” 

Maynard made no reply to this, 
and there was again silence, till Tina 
said, 

“Then I was so deceitful; they 
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didn’t know how wicked I was. 
Padroneello didn't know; his good 
little monkey, he used to call me; and 
if he had known, O: how naughty he 
would have thought me!” 

“My Tina, we have all our secret 
sins; and if we knew ourselves, we 
should not judge each other harshly. 
Sir Christopher himself has felt, 
since this trouble came upon him, 
that he has been too severe and ob- 
stinate.” 

In this way—in these broken con- 
fessions and answering words of 
comfort—the hours wore on, from 
the deep black night to the chill 
early twilight, and from early twi- 
light to the first yellow streak of 
morning parting the purple cloud. 
Mr. Gilfil felt as if in the long hours 
of that night the bond that united 
his love for ever and alone to Cate- 
rina had acquired fresh strength and 
sanctity. It is so with the human 
relations that rest on the deep emo- 
tional sympathy of affection: every 
new day and night of joy or sorrow 
is @ new ground, @ new consecration 
for the love that is nourished » by 
memories as well as hopes—the love 
to which perpetual repetition is not 
a weariness but a want, and to which 
a separate joy is the beginning. of 


in. 

The cocks began to crow; the gate 
swung; there was a tramp of 
footsteps in the yard, and Mr. Gil- 
fil heard Dorcas stirring. These 
sounds seemed to affect Caterina, for 
she looked anxiously at him and 
said, “Maynard, are you going 
away?” 

“ No, I shall stay here at Callam 
until you are better, and then you 
will go away too.” 

“Never to the Manor again, O 
no! I shall live poorly, and get my 
own bread.” 

“ Well, dearest, you shall do what 
you would like best. But I wish 
you could go to sleep now. Try to 
rest quietly, and by-and-by you will 
perbaps sit up a little. God has 
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kept you in life in spite of all this 
sorrow ; it will be sinfal not to itry 
and make the best of His gift. Dear 
Tina, you will try ;—and little Bessie 
brought you some crocuses once ; 
you didn’t notice the poor little 
thing ; but you will notice her when 
she comes again, will you not?” 

“I will try,’ whispered Tina 
humbly, and then closed her eyes. 

By the time the sun was above 
the horizon, scattering the clouds, 
and shining with pleasant mornin 
warmth through the little lead 
window, Caterina was asleep. May- 
nard gently loosed the tiny hand, 
cheered Dorcas with the good news, 
and made his way to the village: inn, 
with a thankful heart that Tina had 
been so far herself again. Evidently 
the sight of him had blended natur- 
ally with the memories in which her 
mind was absorbed, and she had been 
led on to an unburthening of herself 
that might be the beginning of a 
complete restoration. But her body 
was so enfeebled—her soul so bruised 
—that the utmost tenderness and 
care would be necessary. The next 
thing to be done was to send tidings to 
Sir’ Christopher and Lady Cheverel ; 
then to write and summon his’ sister, 
under whose care he had determined 
to place Caterina. The Manor, even 
if she had been wishing to return 
thither, would, he knew, be the most 
undesirable home for her at present : 
every scene, every object there, was 
associated with still unallayed an- 
guish. If she were domesticated for 
a time with his mild gentle sister, 
who had a peaceful home and a 
prattling little boy, Tina might at- 
tach herself anew to life, and recover, 
partly at least, the shock that had 
been given to her constitution. 
When he had written his letters and 
taken a hasty breakfast, he was soon 
in his saddle again, on his way to 
Sloppeter, where he would post them, 
and seek out a medical man, to whom 
he might confide the moral causes 
of Caterina’s enfeebled condition. 


CHAPTER XX. 


Tn less than a week from that time, 
Caterina was persuaded to travel in 
a comfortable carriage, under the 


care of Mr. Gilfil and bis sister, Mrs. 
Heron, whose soft blue eyes and mild 
mapners were very soothing to the 
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poor bruised child—the moreso as 
they had an air of ‘sisterly equality, 
which ‘was quite new to her. Under 
Lady Cheverel’s uncaressing autho- 
ritative good-will, Tina always 
retained a certain constraint and awe ; 
and there was a sweetness before un- 
known in having a young and gentle 
woman, like an elder sister, bending 
over her caressingly, and speaking in 
low loving tones. 

Maynard was almost angry with 
himself for feeling happy while Tina’s 
mind and body were still trembling 
on the verge of irrevocable decline ; 
but the new delight of acting as her 

ardian angel, of being with her 
every hour of the day, of devising 
everything for her comfort, of watch- 
ing for a ray of returning interest in 
her eyes, was too absorbing to leave 
room for alarm or regret. 

On the third day the carriage 
drove up to the door of Foxholm 
Parsonage, where the Rev. Arthur 
Heron presented himself on the door- 
step, eager to greet his returning 
Lucy, and holding by the hand a 
broad-chested tawny-haired boy of 
five, who was smacking a miniature 
hunting-whip with great vigour. 

Nowhere was there a lawn more 
smooth-shaven, walks better swept, 
or a porch more prettily festooned 
with creepers, than at Foxholm Par- 
sonage, standing snugly sheltered by 
beeches and chestnuts half-way 
down the pretty green hill which 
was surmounted by the church, and 
overlooking a village that straggled 
at its ease among pastures and mea- 
dows, surrounded by wild hedgerows 
and broad shadowing trees, as yet 
unthreatened by improved methods of 
farming. 

Brightly the fire shone in the great 
parlour, and brightly in the little 
pink bedroom, which was to be 
wage because it looked away 
rom the churchyard, and on to a 
farm homestead, with its little cluster 
of beehive ricks, and placid groups 
of cows, and cheerful matin sounds 
of healthy labour. Mrs. Heron, with 
the instinct of an impressionable 
woman, had written to her husband 
to have this room prepared for 
Caterina. Contented sheckled hens, 
industriously scratching for the rarely- 
found corn, may sometimes do more 
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for a sick heart than a grove of night- 
ingales ; there is something bertaie. 
tibly calming in the unsentimental 
cheeriness of top-knotted pullets, un- 
geen sheep-dogs, and patient cart- 

wee His a a drink’ of ‘muddy 
water. 


-In sucha home as this parsona, 
a nest of comfort, without any of the 
stateliness that would carry a sug- 
gestion of Cheverel Manor, Mr. Gilfil 
was not unreasonable in hoping that 
Caterina might gradually shake off 
the haunting vision of the past, and 
recover from the languor and feeble- 
ness which were the physical sign of 
that vision’s blighting presence. The 
next thing to be done was to arran 
an exchange of duties with y 
Heron’s curate, that Maynard might 
be constantly near Caterina, and 
watch over her progress. She seemed 
to like him to be with her, to look 
uneasily for his return; and though 
she seldom spoke to him, she was 
most contented when he sat by her, 
and held her tiny hand in his large 
protecting grasp. But Oswald, alzas 
Ozzy, the broad-chested boy, was 
perhaps her most beneficial ‘com- 
panion. With something of his 
uncle’s person, he had inherited alse 
his uncle’s early taste for a domestic 
menagerie, and was very imperative 
in demanding Tina’s sympathy in the 
welfare of his guinea-pigs, squirrels, 
and ‘dormice. ith him she seemed 
now and then to have gleams of her 
childhood coming athwart the leaden 
clouds, and many hours of winter went 
by the more easily for being spent in 
Ozzy’s nursery. 

Mrs. Heron was not musical, and 
pot instrument ; but one of Mr. 

ilfil’s cares was to ure a harp- 
sichord, and have it placed in the 
drawing-room, always open, in the 
hope that some day the spirit of 
music would be reawakened in Cate- 
rina, and she would be attracted to- 
wards the instrument. But the 
winter ‘was almost gone by, and he 
had waited in vain. The utmost im- 
provement in Tina had not gone 
beyond passiveness and acquiescence 
—a quiet grateful smile, compliance 
with Oswald’s whims, and an increas- 
ing consciousness of what was being 
said and done around her. Some- 
times she would take up a bit of 
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woman’s work, but she seemed too 
languid to persevere in it; her fingers 
soon dropped, and she relapsed into 
motionless reverie. 

At last—it was one of those bright 
days in the end of February, when 
the sun is shining with a promise of 
approaching sprivg. Maynard bad 
been walking with her and Oswald 
round the gardea to look at the snow- 
drops, and she was resting on the 
sofa after the walk. Ozzy, roaming 
about the room in quest of a forbidden 
pleasure, came to the harpsichord, 
and struck the handle of his whip on 
a deep bass note. 

The vibration rushed through Cate- 
rina like an electric shock ; it seem- 
ed as if at that instant a new soul 
were entering into her, and filling her 
with a deeper, more significant life. 
She looked round, rose from the 
sofa, and walked to the harpsichord. 
In a moment her fingers were wan- 
dering with their old sweet method 
among the keys, and her soul was 
floating in its true familiar element 
of delicious sound, as the water-plant 
that lies withered and shrunken on 
the ground expands into freedom and 
beauty when once more bathed in its 
native flood. 

Maynard thanked God, An active 
power was reawakened, and must 
make a new epoch in Caterina’s re- 
covery. 

Presently there were low liquid 
notes blending themselves with the 
harder tones of the instrument, and 
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gradually the pure voice swelled into 
predominance. Little Ozzy stood in 
the middle of the room, with his 
mouth open and his Jegs very wide 
apart, struck with something like 
awe at this new power in “ Tin. 
Tin,” as he called her, whom he had 
been accustomed to thiok of as a 
playfellow not. at all clever, and very 
much in need of his instruction on 
many subjects. A genii soaring 
with broad mings. out of his milk- 
jug would not have been more as- 
tonishing. 

Caterina was singing the very air 
from the Orfeo which we heard her 
singing so many months ago at the 
beginning of her sorrows. It was 
Ho. perduto, Sir Christopher's favour- 
ite, and its notes seemed to carry on 
their wings all the tenderest memo- 
ries of her life, when Cheverel Manor 
was still an untroubled home. The 
long happy days of childhood and 
girlhood recovered all their rightful 
predominance over the short interval 
of sin and sorrow. 

She paused, and burst into tears— 
the first tears she had shed since she 
had beenat Foxholm. Maynard could 
not help hurrying towards her, put- 
ting his arm round her, and leaning 
down to kiss her hair. She nestled 
to him, and put up her little mouth to 
be kissed. 

The delicate-tendrilled plant must 
have something to cling to. The soul 
that was born anew to music was born 
anew to love. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


On the 10th of May 1790, a very 
pretty sight was seen by the villagers 
assembled near the door of Foxholm 
church. The sun was bright upon 
the dewy grass, the air was alive with 
the murmur of bees and the trilling 
of birds, the bushy blossoming chest- 
nuts and the foamy flowering hedge- 
rows seemed to be crowding round 
to learn why the church bells were 
ringing so merrily, as Maynard Gil- 
fil, his face bright with happiness, 
walked out of the old Gothic door- 
way with Tina on his arm. The little 
face was still pale, and there was a 
subdued melancholy in it, as of one 
who sups with friends for the last 


time, and has his ear open for the 
signal that will call him away. But 
the tiny hand rested with the pres- 
sure of contented affection on May- 
nard’s arm, and the dark eyes met his 
downward glance with timid answer 
ing love. 

There was no train of bridesmaids, 
only pretty Mrs. Heron leaning on 
the arm of a dark-haired young man 
hitherto unknown in Foxholm, and 
holding by the other hand little Ozzy, 
who exulted less in his new velvet cap 
and tunic, than in the notion that he 
was bridesman to Tin-Tin. 

Last of all came a couple whom 
the villagers eyed yet more eagerl 
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than the bride and brid m; & 

fine old gentleman, who looked round 

with keen glances that cowed the 

conscious scapegraces among them, 

and a stately lady in blue-and-white 

silk robes, who must surely be like 
ueen Charlotte. 

“Well, that theer’s whut I coall a 
pictur,” said old “Mester” Ford, a 
true Staffordshire patriarch, who 
leaned on a stick and held his head 
very much on one side, with the air 
of a man who had little hope of the 
present generation, but would at all 
events give it the benefit of his 
criticism. “Th’ yoong men now-a- 
deys the’r poor squashy things—the’ 
looke well anoof, but the’ woon’t wear, 
the’ woon’t wear. Theer’s ne’er un ‘Il 
carry his ‘ears like that Sir Oris’fer 
Chuvrell.” 

“"Ull bet yer two pots,” said 
another of the seniors, “as that 
yoongster a-walkin’ wi’ th’ parson’s 
wife ‘Il be Sir Oris’fer’s son—he 
fevours him.” 

“Nay, yae'll bet that wi’ as big a 
fale as yersen; hae’s noo son at oall. 
As I oonderstan’, hae’s the nevey as 
is t’ heir th’ esteate. The coochman as 
puts opp at th’ White Hoss tellt me 
as theer war another nevey, a dell 
finer chap t’ looke at nor this un, as 
died in a fit oall on a soodon, an’ 
soo this here yoong un’s got upo’ th’ 
perch istid.” 

At the church gate Mr. Bates was 
standing in a new suit, ready to speak 
words of good omen as the bride and 
bridegroom approached. He had 
come all the way from Cheverel 
Manor on purpose to see Miss Tina 
happy once more, and would have 
been in a state of unmixed joy bat 
for the inferiority of the wedding 
nosegays to what he could have 
furnished from the garden at the 
Manor. 

“God A’maighty bless ye both, an’ 
send ye long laife an’ happiness,” 
were the good gardener’s rather 
tremulous words. 
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“Thank you, uncle Bates; always 
remember Tina,” said the sweet low 
voice, which fell on Mr. Bates’s ear 
for the last time. 

The wedding journey was to be a 
circuitous route to Shepperton, where 
Mr. Gilfil had been for several months 
inducted as.vicar. This small living 
had been given him through the 
interest of an old friend who had 
some claim on the gratitude of the 
Oldinport family; and it was a satis- 
faction both to Maynard and Sir 
Christopher that a home to which 
he might take Caterina had thus 
readily presented itself at a distance 
from Cheverel Manor. For it had 
never yet been thought safe that she 
should revisit the scene of her suffer- 
ings, her health continuing too deli- 
cate to encourage the slightest risk 
of painful excitement. In a year or 
two, perhaps, by the time old Mr. 
Crichly, the rector of Cumbermoor, 
should have left a world of gout, and 
when Caterina would very likely be 
a happy mother, Maynard might 
safely take up his abode at Cumber- 
moor, and Tina would feel nothing 
but content at seeing a new “ little 
black-eyed monkey” running up and 
down the gallery and gardens of the 
Manor. A mother dreads no memo- 
ries—those shadows have all melted 
away in the dawn of baby’s smile. 

In these hopes, and in the enjoy 
ment of Tina’s nestling affection, Mr. 
Gilfil tasted a few mouths of perfect 
happiness. She had come to lean 
entirely on his love, and to find life 
sweet for his sake. Her continual 
languor and want of active interest 
was a natural consequence of bodily 
feebleness, and the prospect of her 
becoming a mother was a new ground 
for hoping the best. 

But the delicate plant had been too 
deeply bruised, and in the struggle 
to put forth a blossom it died. 

na died, and Maynard Gilfil’s 
love went with her into deep silence 
for evermore. 


EPILOGUE. 


This was Mr. Gilfil’s love-story, 
which lay far back from the time 
when he sat, worn and grey by his 
lonely fireside in Shepperton Vicarage. 


Rich brown locks, passionate love, and 
deep early sorrow, strangely different 
as they seem from the scanty white 
hairs, the apathetic content, and the 
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anexpectant acquiescence of old age, 
are but part of the same: life’s jour- 
ney ; as the bright Italian plains, with 
the sweet Addio of their beckoning 
maidens, are part of thé same day’s 
travel that brings us to the other 
side of the mountain, between the 
sombre rocky walls and among the 
guttural voices of the Valais. 

To those who were familiar only 
with the grey-haired Vicar, jogging 
leisurel Gos An his old chestnut cob, 
it would perliaps have been hard to 
believe that he had ever been the 
Maynard Gilfil who, with a heart full 
of ion and tenderness, had urged 
his black Kitty to her swiftest gallop 
on the way to Oallam, or that the 
old eo of caustic tongue, and 
bucolic tastes, and sparing habits, had 
known all the deep secrets of devoted 
love, had struggled through its days 
and nights of tea and trembled 
under its unspeakable joys. And 
indeed the Mr. Gilfil of those late 
Shepperton days had more of the 
knots and ruggedness of poor human 
nature than there Py any clear hint 
of in the open-eyed loving Maynard. 
3ut it is with men as with trees: if 
you lop off their finest branches, into 
which they were pouring their gous 
life-juice, the wounds will be heal 
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over with some rough boss, some odd 
excrescen¢e ; and what might have been 
a grand tree expanding into liberal 
shade, is but a whimsical misshapen 
trunk. Many an irritating ' fault, 
many an unlovely oddity, has come 
of a hard sorrow, which has crushed 
and maimed the nature just when it 
was expanding into plenteous beauty, 
and the trivial erring life which we 
visit with our harsh blame, may be 
but as the unsteady motion of a man 
whose best limb is withered. 

And so the dear old Vicar, though 
he had something of the knotted 
whimsical character of the poor lop- 
ped oak, had yet been sketched out by 
nature as a noble tree. The heart of 
him was sound, the grain was of the 
finest, and in the y-haired man 
who filled his pocket with sugar- 
plums for the little children, whose 
most biting words were directed 
against the evil-doing of the rich 
man, and who, with all his social 
pipes and slipshod talk, never sank 

ow the highest level of his parish- 
ioners’ respect, there was the main 
trunk of the same brave, faithful, 
tender nature that had poured out 
the finest, freshest forces of its life- 
current in a first and only love—the 
love of Tina. 


4 





AMERICAN EXPLORATIONS.—CHINA AND JAPAN. 


We know not how it is, but few 
modern books of voyage appear to 
us to possess that richness, raciness, 
and variety, which were so character- 
istic in the narratives of the early 
navigators. We cannot admit that 
this decay of interest is mainly to 
be attributed to the increase of our 
years, which are many, or to a vitiated 
taste endangered by long indulgence 
in highly-spiced literary viands. We 
do not of course mean to assert that 
we can now devour a book with the 
terrible avidity of a youngster, dream 
of it all night, and awake on the mor- 
row with undiminished appetite for 
the banquet. That stage has long 
gone by, and we are glad of it; for 
as our idiosyncrasy inclines us to the 


reperusal of especial favourites, we 
could not by this time have got 
beyond “Jack the Giantkiller,” 
“Sanford and Merton,” the “Fool 
of Quality,” the “ Arabian’ Nights,” 
and the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,”—books 
which, for a long period, were our 

ime and almost exclusive favour- 
ites. But even now such works as 
the “ voyages of Cook,” or the “ His- 
tory of the Buccaneers,” have to us an 
inexpressible charm. “We never weary 
of the descriptions of the Eden isle of 
Otaheite, with its bread-fruit and its 
palms—of New Holland, with its 
wondrous fauna, first disclosed to 
the European eye—or of the wild 
adventures of the reckless band who 
plundered the Spanish galleons, and 
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overawed the garrisons of Panama. 
But when we turn to modern books 
of. voyage, we find them for the most 
part, dull, frigid, and overloaded with 
circumstantial detail, They want 
picturesqueness, they want poetry, 
and they are intolerably scientific. 
In, them we are constantly aggra- 
vated by dreary caleulations about 
the dip of the needle, magnetic-poles, 
barometrical pressure, and other 
topics of the sort, which, possibly 
might interest a small minority of 
the members of a Royal Society, but 
which, on men in general, have merely 
the effect of forcing the jaws to ex- 
pand for the utterance of a protract- 
ed yawn. Let. the very grandest 
voleano in the world be. belching 
forth its antarctic fires at an un- 
known elevation, the accomplished 
navigator does not try to:give a pic- 
ture of that sublime spectacle by 
word- painting, but, bestows all his 
energy upon a description of the 
strata and the scorie, until the 
reader feels as if he had eaten for 
dessert half-a-dozen pippins, grown 
on the shores of the Dead Sea. 
Beasts, birds, fishes, molluscs, trees, 
shrubs, flowers, and lichens, are not 
sketched as they appear to the out- 
ward eye, but are catalogued in pre- 
posterous Latin, which conveys as 
vivid an idea of their aspect, as if 
the narrator had taken the pains to 
transcribe a few pages of “ Ains- 
worth’s Dictionary.” In short, the 
curse of the age—pedantry, and an af- 
fectation of superior knowledge—has 
lighted even on our navigators, a class 
of men whom we might reasonably 
have expected to be free from such a 
baneful influence. 

Yes—were it our last word—we 
should protest against the egregious 
foppery of science, which tends so 
strongly towards symbolism, and 
cold. unidea’d nomenclature! Botany, 
and chemistry, and geology, and min- 
eralogy, and zoology, and ichthyology, 
with twenty, fifty, nay, an hundred 
other ologies at their back, are 
rapidly corrupting our language, 
barbarising us in expression, aud 
annihilating descriptive power. Those 
who in reality know nothing of these 
sciences, or, at best, only possess a 
smattering of them, think it their 
duty to accommodate themselves to 
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the prevalent. jargon ; hence ,they 
write like dissectors, and, instead of 
giving us books of vivid travel, put 
forth polyglot, manuals. which. can 
profitnone, Even the more sensible, 
who despise the affectation of appear- 
ing more versed in science than they 
actually are, feel a kind of awe for 
the learned. bodies who infallibly 
will. pronounce haan’ ou. their 
researches,, and refrain studiously 
from, an expression of feeling or eu- 
thusiasm, which they rightly consider 
to be astyle extremely distasteful to 
the ologists.. So they confine them 
selves to meteorological observations, 
jottings of soundings, - memoranda 
of the quantity of coal consumed 
by their..engines, et cetera, which. re- 
sults in their narratives possessing, in 
the eyes of the. general public, little 
more interest than would be felt.in the 
recorded voyages of the captain of a 
steamer, plying regularly twice in the 
week between the ports of Rotterdam 
and London, 

We. do not expect, and we do not 
wish, to receive from our explorers 
or. navigators fine writing, as the 
term is generally understood. We 
do not want them to moralise, or 
wax maudlin, or intersperse their 
narrative with pathetic and philan- 
thropic reflections, We want them 
to tell us what they saw and what 
they heard, not with pre-Raphaelite 
minuteness, but even as these things 
are impressed on their memories—for 
the memory of man is, for all pur- 
poses of reproduction, a thousand 
times superior to note - books and 
journals, which invariably contain 
superfluities of no act interest, 
and terribly wearisome when repeat- 
ed. We want them to write freshly, 
freely, and forcibly, conveying to us 
readers, as closely as may be, the 
sensations which they experienced ; 
for which purpose, and as a guide 
in composition, we earnestly recom- 
mend all future explorers to study 
the works of the late Thomas Cringle. 
An attentive perusal of these wil! at 
once reveal the enormous difference 
between scientific symbolism and mus- 
terly delineation of nature—between 
diagram and landscape—between th: 
catalogue and the subjects of exhibi- 
tion. 

It is absurd to suppose that the 
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charm of novelty is gone, because we 
are better acquainted, through books, 
than we were fifty years ago, with 
the aspect of antipodean regions, and 
the manners of their inhabitants. 
Nature never palls. We, whose des- 
tiny it is to tarry at home rather 
than wander over the face of the 
habitable globe, feel and acknowledge 
the truth of that axiom, A visit, 
however protracted, to the beautiful 
lakes of England, or to Scotland’s 
more romantic Highland scenery, so 
so far from satiating or fatiguing, in- 
spires us with a longing to return. 
Still in our dreams we see the placid 
sheet of Windermere, or hear the 
cataracts calling to one another as 
they thunder dom the gorges of 
Cruachan. And what lies utterly 
beyond our ken, belongs to the 
realm of fancy. -The polar seas, with 
their awful icebergs and floes, dimly 
descried amidst the darkness, or 
lighted up by the shimmering of the 
crimson aurora—the dense American 
forest closing its colossal growth over 
the ruins of an ancient city, founded, 
it may be, and peopled, when Britain 
was a thicket and a swamp—the wide 
open prairie, dotted over with count- 
less buffalo, herds of the Sun, more 
noble than those which tempted 
the famished Ithacans to their ruin— 
the Indian jungle, wherein the tiger 
prowls, and the serpent sleeps and 
swells—the grand peaks of the Him- 
malayss, which seem to pierce the 
azure, highest pinnacles of the visible 
creation of God — the isles of the 
Pacific, oases of the ocean desert, 
with their feathered tufts of palms, 
deep lagoons, and coral reefs, where 
the pelicans have their home,—all 
these we must be and are content to 
see through the eyes of others, pro- 
vided they use their own natural 
vision, and dispense with the abomi- 
nation of scientific spectacles! Think 
of this, ye explorers, navigators, tra- 
vellers, pioneers, or by whatever other 
name you may be called—think of 
this! and, for the future, instead of 
cramping your intellects by compil- 
ing dreary papers, more sickening 
than statistics, for the exclusive gra- 
tification of fogydom, tell us what 
yon saw and what you did, where 
you went and how you felt, in lan- 
guage which men can appreciate, and 
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children understand — and, whereag 
at present you are but ranked ag 
heavers of heavy lumber, we guaran- 
tee you quadrupled sales for your 
works, augmented reputation, and 
speedy promotion, besides the chance 
of posthumous renown. 

Now here is an American—stand 
forth, Lieutenant Habersham of the 
United States navy !—who may serve 
as a pattern to most of you. He. is 
thoroughly national, a quality which 
we always admire, even though, ag 
in this instance, it assumes the shape 
of a certain prejudice against the 
British people. And why not? Love 
will not be coerced, and liking is as 
free as air. No nation, we say it 
deliberately, is more obstinate in 
prejudice than the English, They 
have an inveterate habit of measur 
ing everything by their own standard 
and despising or contemning all that 
does not tally with it; hence they 
are not universal favourites, even 
among the nations with which they 
have the closest intercourse. Mr. 
Habersham, so far as we can see, has 
formed his impressions of the English 
character upon very slight grounds, 
and without much cppertenity of ob- 
servation ; but in that he is by no 
means singular. We have known 
sturdy beef-eating and beer-consum- 
ing Britons who considered it their 
duty to hate the French, although 
they never had set eyes upon a living 
specimen of humanity from the Gal- 
lic coast. Others, with a similarly 
limited stock of information, consign 
the Russians to an extremely hot 
locality, as a race of nasty beasts, 
who subsist principally upon whale- 
blubber and train-oil. Others re- 
gard our beloved brother Jonathan 
as a sanguinary savage, and swindler, 
who can find no relish in a mint- 
julep unless he has _ previously 
gouged or Bowie-knifed a foeman, or 
imposed upon a friend ‘in a bargain 
of spiceries, by passing off as genuine 
a parcel of wooden nutmegs. Even 
within the boundaries of our own 
happy island prejudice is rife. - 
Sturdy John Bull has his sneer for 
supple Sandy, while Sandy repays 
the gibe by denouncing the purse 
proud bearing and gluttononus pro- 
pensities of the pock-pudding. Nay, 
does it not often happen that we 
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find town arrayed against town in 
jealousy and dislike—one parish in 
hostility with another — nay, one 
pious congregation malignantly dis- 
posed towards a brotherhood of the 
selfsame profession and creed? 
Therefore we think none the worse 
of Mr. Habersham because he grinds 
his teeth slightly at the apparition of 
the Union Jack—we rather honour 
him on account of the candid ad- 
mission of his antipathy. He is a 
thorough sailor, bold, active, and 
energetic, with a certain epice of the 
dare-devil in his composition which 
renders him excellent company. So 
far as we can perceive, the etiquette 
and strict subordination which pre- 
vail in the British service, are not 
so rigidly enforced by the Americans ; 
hence there is more scope for the de- 
velopment of individual humour, and 
there is a closer fellowship among the 
different members of the crew than 
would be considered by us altogether 
conducive to the efficiency of the 
public service. However, every 
nation has its own ways; and we are 
bound to say, in so far as the testi- 
mony of this narrative goes, that no 
practical evil results from the Ameri- 
can system. During the long and 
toilsome voyage of which Mr. Haber- 
sham is the chronicler, the men 
appear to have done their work 
(and it- was often of a most harassing 
kind) cheerfully and without grum- 
bling, except against the Admiralty 
authorities, who do not seem to be 
much more competent for the dis- 
charge of their important duties than 
our own. 

Being an American, we need hardly 
state that Mr. Habersham is wide 
awake. He possesses the enviable 
faculty of being always on the alert, 
with a keen eye and a rapid jadg- 
ment; and consequently he was able 
to pick up more valuable information 
in the course of a single day, than a 
stolid dozy fellow would have acquired 
after a month’s listless contempla- 
tion. Above all, he is free from 
humbug. The jargon of science is, 
to use a Transatlantic phrase, “a 
huckleberry above his persimmon ;” 
and he sees no degradation in using 
the terms whale and racoon in pre- 
ference to Physeter macrocephatus, 
and Procyon lotor. About geology 
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he does not care a farthing; and bis 
mineralogical researches are limited 
to the discovery of coal to supply the 
exhansted bunkers. Hence, though 
he does not write like a savant, fe 
writes intelligibly, and like a man of 
sense; and. you do not require to 
have a lexicon or encyclopedia at 
your elbow in order to make out his 
meauing. He describes well, because 
he. does not strain after effect, but 
keeps rigidly to what is before him ; 
and his humour, though racy, is free 
from the slightest touch of coarse- 
ness. Having thus bestowed our 
benediction and panegyric upon Mr, 
Habersham, we shall now draw the 
reader’s attention to bis book, which 
possesses considerable interest at the 
resent time, as it relates to China, 
its dependencies, and the countries 
immediately adjacent. 

The expedition in which Lieutenant 
Habersham was engaged was one of 
survey and exploration in the North 
Pacific, fitted out by the Government 
of the United States, and the squad- 
ron of which it was composed sailed 
from the port of Norfolk about the 
middle of the year 1853. It is un- 
necessary to refer to anything which 
occurred previous to the arrival of our 
author at Singapore, where he fell in 
with the representative of a class 
which, so far as we know, has not 
been previously sketched. This per- 
sonage was the captain of an opium 
smuggling vessel—an illegitimate free- 
trader—-such as used in the days long 
gone by to haunt the British shores, 
and supply our forefathers with tea 
and brandy to the detriment of the 
Custom-house. These things, in so 
far as we are concerned, have become 
matters of tradition. We now en- 
tertain a holy horror of smuggling 
in our own waters; but we have not 
yet, as regards our dependencies, 
given full effect to the divine law, of 
doing unto our neighbours as we 
would they Sogn ad unto gg 
fact, and to use plain language, there 
is still a great deal of rascality 
practised in the affairs of commerce. 
The smuggling of opium is as illicit 
as the slave-trade, and is, if not 
equally, at least highly objectionable 
on the score of morals and humanity. 
It is the importation of a prohibited 
poison which is more destructive 
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than the pestilence; and yet men 
who have made large fortunes by 
encouraging and participating in this 
nefarious traffic are regarded, on their 
return home, as persons of probity 
and honour, and their wealth secures 
them ready admission to the higher 
circles of society. Indeed—we say it 
with shame—several recent speeches 
delivered upon the hustings by candi- 
dates recommending a forcible ex- 
tension of the trade with China, be- 
trayed a degree of ruffianism which 
might have been in keeping with 
such characters as Cleveland or 
Captain Goffe, but which was hardly 
reconcilable with Obhristian _ prin- 
ciple, or even with the dictates of 
humanity. To force a trade by means 
of fire and sword upon a repugnant 
people—for it is in vain to attempt 
to draw a distinction between a 

ple and their governing power— 
is little better than rapine and piracy 
covered by a most flimsy garb. Let 
sophists say what they will, such 
attempts are contrary to the law of 
nations; and the demonstration is 
very simple. We have only to 
imagine a similar case with regard to 
ourselves. Suppose that France, 
taking umbrage at our tariff, were 
to insist upon our adopting her 
eed views, dictated of course by 
er own peculiar interest, and were 
to require us, under the penalty of 
war, to alter our Custom-house regu- 
lations and admit her produce duty- 
free. Would that be considered as 
in© accordance with international 
law, or justifiable upon any grounds 
which the subtlety of economists 
could discover? And yet that is 
precisely the course which more than 
one candidate of exccedingly ad- 
vanced views, and personally con- 
nected with manufactures, has recom- 
mended for our adoption in the case 
of China! But here is Mr. Haber- 
sham’s sketch of a man eng 
in the desperate opium- smuggling 
trade. 


“Taking dinher one day with Dr. 
Little, we were associated with a Cap- 
tain and Mrs. Francis, the former of 
whom I could not but admire as a bold 
seaman and successful trader, while the 
latter challenged the admiration of every 
one by her extreme beauty and elegance 
of manner. They were the last of their 
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band, — this opium-smuggler and _ his 
beautiful wife. 

“* Why don’t you_ give up the trade, 
Francis?’ asked the Doctor. ‘Don’t you 
see that your brig is the only one left 
out of twenty-two sail? and don’t you 
know that all are beggars who have 
gone before you?’ ” 

““*No; I don't know anything of the 
sort,’ replied Francis, ‘There is ——, 
and ——, who are comfortable yet; and 
I haye got some thousands of pounds 
myself to fall back upon when I break 
down. As long as the brig lasts, 'm 
bound to hang by her.’ 

“T looked at his wife, and I thought I 
saw a brightening of the eye and a swell- 
ing of the breast as he thus spoke of the 
future. I looked at him, and saw the 
last of a resolute and desperate band who 
for years had defied the Chinese authori- 
ties, and held the slow poison to the lips 
of the opium-smoker. I looked, and knew 
not whether most to admire or condemn 
this the last of those resolute adventur- 
ers, half merchant-captains, half pirates, 
who had for years devoted themselves to 
the perilous service of the Calcutta and 
Bombay merchants. Here is what that 
service was:— 

“The demand for opium in China 
caused great quantities of it to be ship- 
ped from Calcutta and Bombay. The 
Chinese authorities, seeing the injury it 
was effecting on the whole nation, sta- 
tioned war-junks along their coasts to 
prevent its being land Reckless men, 
with armed followers and fast vessels, 
stepped forward, and engaged to land 
the poison under the very bows of the 
war-junks, and to bring back silver in 
return. Their vessels were armed as well 
as their followers; they received high 
wages, and threw away their money in 
riot and dissipation. If necessary, they 
went through blood; the opiwm must. be 
landed at every risk; the lives of a few 
dozen Imperial sailors were nothing. 
While at sea, they kept clear heads, and 
devoted their entire attention to the one 
great thing of making a quick passage. 
Masts and sails were nothing to them: 
time' was all they looked to. They 


aged gloried in heavy weather when it urged 


them ahead, and became fretful and des- 
perate when it threw them back. It 
wanted reckless men to lead such a reck- 
less life. ‘Prudence is the better part of 
valour’ wouldn’t have applied to them.” 

We next find our author at Hong- 
Kong, of which place he gives a very 
slight description; but his observa- 
tions regarding Canton are more in- 
teresting. Their ship was anchored 
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above the Factories, and on pulling 
towards the gardens, through a dense 
swarm of boats, they received ocular 
evidence of the value set upon human 
life in the Celestial Empire. 


«“ While thus elbowing our way through 
the boats, we passed a junk, upon the bow 
of which several Chinamen were standing 
with long bamboo poles in their hands: 
they seemed to be bearing something 
clear of their cables,—something which 
the tide had swept afoul of them. This 
something proved to be the dead bodies of 
three Chinamen, bodies without. heads, 
—bodies of men who had been decapi- 
tated by either mandarins or rebels, tied 
together by the feet, and then cast into 
the river to save the trouble of burial. 
They were shoved clear of the cable, and 
then went drifting on, borne upon the 
changing flow of the muddy stream, to 
be returned again by the rising flood, 
like any useless barrel or waterlogged 
piece of driftwood. Such is life in China. 
I once heard from good authority that it 
was no uncommon thing for a person to 
take the place of the condemned unfor- 
tunate, provided said condemned would 
pay a stipulated amount to the friends of 
the self-offered victim.” 


We read these things with amaze- 
ment; and cannot help wondering 
that they should occur in a country 
which however superciliously we may 
regard it, has attained a high point 
of excellence in agriculture and some 
of. the mechanical arts, and which 
has a civilisation of its own, though 
widely differing from that which is 
acknowledged in Europe. Our won- 
der is the more increased when we 
reflect that the Chinese, though 
averse to intercourse with strangers 
and prone to duplicity, besides being 
tainted with many degrading vices, 
are not by nature a bloodthirsty and 
savage race. In California and other 
places to which they have emigrated, 
they have hitherto shown themselves 
orderly and well-behaved. Govern- 
ments, however despotic, do not re- 
sort to wholesale massacre of the 
people without a reason, though that 
reason may be a very bad one in- 
deed; and therefore we shall find 
that this disregard for human life, 
which, to avoid circumlocution, we 
may term butchery, is by no means a 
part or consequent of the institutions 
of China, but arose from the convulsed 
and distracted state of the empire 
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at the time when Mr. Habersham 
visited Hong-Kong. We think it 
right to elucidate this point as clear- 
ly as @; because the reprisals 
made by the Chinese, in consequence 
of Admiral Seymour’s bombardment, 
have been so dastardly, that many of 
us are p to believe that 

are no limits to the atrocity of that 
race, and that crime is the element 
in which they live, move, and have 
their being. is is hardly just. In 
pr warfare is conducted upon 
ce’ principles, and under the ob- 
servance of certain rules, universally 
understood if not articulately _ ex- 
pressed, which tend to mitigate to a 
certain degree the horrors of a com- 
test. Wherever the armies of power- 
ful nations are opposed to one an- 
other, these rules, which had their 
origin in the days of chivalry, are 
adhered to with almost strict punc- 
tilio ; and it is well that it should be 
80, for the violation of them by an 
invading army is sure to: meet with 
fearfal retribution in the event of 
their sustaining a reverse. Of this 
the French had lamentable experi- 
ence in Spain and Portugal, countries 
which they did not so much occupy 
as plunder; and, in consequence, all 
the worst passions of the inhabitants 
were aroused, and assassination of the 
foemen was popularly considered as 
a virtue and not a crime. Now, in 
China, no such rules for the conduct 
of warfare are acknowledged. They 
are not a fighting nation—at least in 
so far as our limited knowledge of 
the interior entitles us to assume— 
and they have not honourable tradi- 
tions. Oourtesy to an enemy is 
something that they do not, and 
bably never will, understand. 

hold, with Shylock, that if their house 
is troubled with a rat, they are en- 
titled to get rid of the nuisance by 
any means in their power; and as 
they cannot succeed by open force, 
they use stratagem and treachery. 
This is what we must expect when 
we enter into a contest with such a 
people; but it would be wrong, on 
that account alone, to suppose that 
the Chinese have an exorbitant appe- 
tite for human blood, or are of pecu- 
liar homicidal tendencies. Nay,. we 
must, in common fairness, draw a 
distinction between what are the acts 
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of the Chinese government, and what 
are the unauthorised proceedings: of 
the populace, or of a few wretched 
malefactors. It has been assumed 
in very high quarters, that the dia- 
bolical attempt to poison the British 
residents at Hong-Kong was made 
at the instigation of the Chinese 
authorities ; and if that were proved, 
Janguage does not supply terms strong 
enough to characterise the villany. 
But no such proof has been given. 
There is not even a scrap of evidence 
tending to show the complicity of 
the Ohinese authorities ; and Yeh, in 
a document addressed to the repre- 
sentatives of France and America, 
already laid before Parliament, thus 
expresses himself: “To poison peo- 
ple in this underhand manner, is an 
act worthy of detestation ; still, as it 
occurred in Hong-Kong, it is impos- 
sible for me to examine into all the 
facts. The act is owing to the un- 
numbered evils which have been in- 
flicted on the Chinese by the English ; 
and the natives of the surrounding 
districts have taken this way of re- 
venging their private wrongs.” With- 
out implicitly adopting Yeh’s expla- 
nation, we are bound to register his 
disclaimer, and even to believe it, in 
the absence of any facts tending to 
implicate the authorities. With re- 
gard to the more mee charge of 
wanton cruelty preferred against the 
Chinese, it is proper to state, that 
the appalling spectacles witnessed by 
Mr. Habersham on the river, and the 
still more dreadful scenes then daily 
enacted in the “slaughter-yard” of 
Canton, were the results of that civil 
war or rebellion, of which all of us 
have heard something, without being 
able clearly to comprehend its ob- 
ject. The following is the explana- 
tion of Mr. Habersham, upon autho- 
rity worthy of credit; and the story, 
if true, is calculated to furnish an 
important additional chapter to the 
History of Popular Delusions. Sur- 
prising as it may appear, it is even 
less so, to our apprehension, than the 
spread of Mormonism in Christian 
countries —a fact most humiliating 
to the intellect of the present century, 
since, of all impostures, it is the 
clumsiest and most repugnant to 
common sense, putting higher motives 
out of view, which ever was attempt- 
ed. After a horrible description of 
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the scenes enacted in the slaughter: 
yard of Canton, Mr. Habersham 
says :— 


“* These executions are generally the 
result of a desire to retaliate upon the 
rebels for some similar act. When, 
therefore it becomes known to the man- 
darins that the rebels have cut off go 
many Imperial heads, they at once 
march out an equal number of prisoners 
and restore the equilibrium. If they 
have not enough prisoners, they send a 
company of troops and seize and bind the 
first poor dozen or twenty countrymen 
whom fate throws in their way, bring 
them into the city, and the next day the 
are kneeling in the slaughter-yard wit 
bowed heads and fettered limbs. It 
makes little difference which side they are 
on: they may protest themselves to be 
the best servants of the Emperor, and the 
only answer is,— 

“** Why were you outside of the wall 
while the rebels have possession of the 
surrounding country ? 

‘**« The stained sword drips again, and 
a Government notice is pasted up to the 
effect that ‘such and such a great vic- 
tory has been obtained over the rebels, 
and that so many prisoners have had 
their heads cut off.’ This notice soon 
reaches the rebels, and results in similar 
scenes at their hands. It is hard to say 
which is the worst, the mandarin or 
rebel party.’ 

“Much sympathy ‘was excited’ in 
Europe and America some three years 
since (in 1853, I think) in favour of these 
rebels of whom I have been writing. | It 
was asserted that Tha-ping-wang, their 
leader, was a Christian, a convert of the 
missionaries, and that his followers were 
all converted Chinamen, and that their 
object was to spread the light of the gos- 
pel over that heathen land. Now see 
the true state of the case. 

“Tha-ping-wang, when a boy, attended 
the schools of the mission at Shanghae, 
learned to speak, read, and write English 
tolerably well, and got a very fair idea of 
the life and religion of our Saviour. As 
is often the case, this knowledge did him 
more harm than good: he cursed and 
swore, felt himself above other Chinamen 
of his class, and finally left the school- 
room for a life of starvation, work, or 
rascality. The first of these not agreeing 
with him, he was forced to the second, 
He engaged as a horse-boy in the employ 
of some European at Shanghae, but find- 
ing work too troublesome, set his brains 
to work in the line of rascality. The 
next time that we hear of him he is the 
commander-in-chief of the rebels, calling 
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himself the elder brother of our Saviour, 
and, as such, claiming the respect and 
veneration due toa god, He says that 
Christ and Mahomet were both divine 
spirits, and that their religions did well 
enough until he came: now, however, 
he is commissioned to modify their 
teachings, and none but his is the true 
doctrine. What his modificatiorfs con- 
sist of I do not know; I only know the 
above, which I learned from Bishop 
Boone, the head of the Episcopal mission 
in China.” 


Now, it is proper to remember that, 
even in the most civilised countries 
of Europe, rebellion is considered to 
imply a suspension of the ordinary 
usages and courtesies of war, A 
terrible penalty, indeed, to be. en- 
dured ,by those who, led astray by 
enthusiasm, or heroically devoted to 
a cause which they believe to be 
just, have recourse to the last fearful 
alternative of raising the standard 
of insurrection! But they provoke 
their own fute, and they do so with a 
full knowledge of the consequences. 
No moral guilt can be attributed to 
those who, in 1745, took up arms to 
assert the rights of him whom they 
believed to be the legitimate heir of 
the British throne; and yet, after 
Culloden, the scaffolds ran red with 
their blood, and the ghastly heads of 
the chiefs of the rebellion were set up 
to moulder on the gates of London, 
York, and Carlisle. Nor, whatever 
pity, compassion, or sympathy we 
may feel for those men who suffered 
thus, is it possible to blame the Gov- 
ernment of the day for having dealt 
with them as rebels. It would be as 
unfair to brand the English people 
of last century with the stigma of 
cruelty, atrocity, and bloodthirstiness, 
as it is now to fix upon the dealings 
of Yeh or any other governor of the 
empire with regard to. the rebels, as 
proofs of the savage and tiger-like 
character of the Chinese. Bad as 
they may be in many respects, we 
see no good purpose to be served by 
making the appear worse than they 
are; nor is it just that the inevit- 
able consequences of rebellion in such 
a country as that, where generosity 
has really no existence, should be 
represented in the light of unpro- 
voked and wanton massacre, 

At a time when we are sending 
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out troops and armaments to China, 
to prosecute a quarrel which, we 
venture to maintain, might have 
been avoided without in the slightest 
degree a the dignity or 
honour of Great Britain, any infor- 
mation touching that extraordinary 
country, of which we really know so 
little, must possess unusual interest. 
We take it for granted that our pre- 
sent Cabinet must have determined 
upon some definite object, beyond 
the mere vague one of obtaining 
satisfaction, when they sent ont this 
expedition ; and we think it exceed- 
ingly improbable that their views are 
limited to enforcing the stipulations 
of the existing treaty with regard to 
the right of entry to Canton. That, 
even if conceded, would practically 
be of little importance; because all 
communication with the Celestial 
Court would still be conducted 
through the viceroy ; and looking to 
the dogmatic character of the Chi- 
nese, their obstinate antipathy to 
strangers, and their settled and in- 
flexible adherence to traditionary 
policy, it would seem extremely im- 
probable that the assertion and use 
of that privilege could operate to the 
advantage of our commercial rela- 
tions. It appears to have been ori- 
ginally demanded under the impres- 
sion that more intimate communica- 
tion between foreigners and the Chi- 
nese would gradually wear away the 
prejudices entertained by the latter, 
and that increased commerce, with 
the many direct advantages which it 
brings, would teach the people of 
Canton so far to amalgamate with 
strangers as to tolerate their resi- 
dence. That expectation has not 
been fulfilled. The Cantonese have 
relaxed nothing of their ancient aver- 
sion, and therefore this portion of 
the treaty has remained a dead let- 
ter. Pacific intercourse being thus 
out of the question, the effect of a 
forcible occupation of Canton re- 
mains to be considered. That would 
necessitate the permanent mainten- 
ance of a protecting force larger than 
this country could prudentially or 
would willingly afford; and when it 
is remembered that, under the re- 
strictions imposed by the Chinese, 
we have been able to carry on a 
flourishing and profitable trade, there 
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seems to be just ground for appre- 
hensiou that, by demanding mare 
privileges, we may possibly endanger 
those which we presently . 
Therefore—although we speak ‘of 
such matters with extreme deference 
—we ate unable to see how the trade 
or commerce of Britian could be 
benefited, if it were announced to- 
morrow that Sir John Bowring had 
been enabled to parade himself in 
Canton in any known variety of 
costume—nmilitary, civic, or ecclesi- 
astic. 

But it is possible that a design of 
more magnitude and importance is 
entertained ; and that the ultimate 
object of this expedition, and of the 
mission of Lord Elgin, may be to 
establish direct diplomatic relations 
with the Court of in. That such 
a scheme should recommend itself to 
the ambition of statesmen, we can 
readily understand ; nor can there be 
any doubt that, if capable of realisa- 
tion, the future interests of Britain 
might thereby be advanced ; but we 
frankly confess that we see no 
probable grounds for anticipating 
any such result. In the first place, 
it is quite evident that the Chinese 
government has no desire for, but 
on the contrary, a decided antipathy 
to, relations more intimate than ex- 
ist at present with foreigners; and 
that they have no idea of abandoning 
their ancient isolation for the sake of 
allowing China to be included in 
that heterogeneous union, which 
modern philosophers style “the 
family of nations.” They are not 
altogether ignorant of what is going 
on beyond their frontiers. heir 
proximity to India has given them 
many opportunities of ascertaining 
the real state of that country, and of 
gaining information regarding the 
occupation, or rather subjugation, of 
that endrmous district, comprising 
many kingdoms, by a mere handful 
of barbarians issuing from a paltry 
island situated somewhere on the 
confines of the Arctic Ocean. They 
have seen, or have heard the story 
of the gradual increase of that power, 
of conquests artfully and progres- 
sively achieved, of native authority 
undermined and finally annihilated ; 
and, not unnaturally, they apprehend 
nothing but evil to themselves, 
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should that race, so bold, subtle, and 
persevering, gain a permanent: foot. 
ing in their empire... These ideas, 
based upon common sense, and per. 
fectly just, have doubtless, of inte 
years, been strengthened and con- 
firmed by the representations of 
Russia, the only Kuropean power 
which can be said to have anything 
like close intercourse with China; 
and it is undoubtedly the interest of 
Russia (and she never neglects her 
interests) to prevent Britain from 
gaining any kind of influence at the 
Court of Pekin. In the second place, 
our commerce is not so important to 
Ohina, as to impress the people with 
a vehement desire for augmenting it. 
If we were to believe the sentiments 
of some manufacturers, who,’ in 
direct defiance of the tenets of: the 
peace” party, are ready to back Lord 
Palmerston to any extent in the pro- 
secution of hostilities against China, 
there prevails throughout the whole 
of the Celestial Empire an exorbitant 
craving for cotton nightcaps, shirt- 
ings, and calico, more intense than 
the pangs of hunger, or the longings 
of a husbandman for rain after a pro- 
longed period of drought. Such 
statements are of a piece with the 
celebrated nee’, of the Birming- 
ham manufacturer, who foresaw the 
decay of the ere of Britain in 
the lessened demand for brass but 
tons. In speaking of China, we are 
apt to forget that its territory is 
nearly as large as that of the whole 
of Europe, t it embraces every 
variety of climate, and that it is 
copiously supplied with all the 
valuable minerals. Its population, 
amounting, as it is said, to upwards 
of three hundred millions of souls— 
not very much short of a third of the 
whole human race—is so far from 
being in a sav; state, that most 
kinds of known industry are actively 
and sedulously pursued. So far 
from being ignorant of textile manu- 
facture, the Chinese, at a period 
when the inhabitants of Lancashire 
hardly knew how to dress a sheep- 
skin, were exporting silks; it 1s 
within our own recollection that such 
of our papas as affected outward 
adornment were not easy in summer 
unless they could case their limbs in 
nankeen; and even now China 
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handkerchiefs are in considerable re- 
quest amongst us. Agriculture, and 
internal communication by means of 
canals, were long ago brought ‘in 
China to a point of perfection, which 
we in Britain have yet hardly reach- 
ed; and in so far as regards natural 
roduction, we have absolutely no- 
thing to give them. Viewed in this 
light, the long-continued isolation of 
Ohina from the rest of the world 
loses somewhat of its marvel; for no- 
where else can we find a country so 
completely self-supplied, and there- 
fore so independent of foreign trade. 
In short, China is a microcosm, or 
world in miniature. Its immense 
extent of area, its variety of climate 
and production, its large population, 
the multiplied and diversified charac- 
ter of their industrial pursuits, and 
the superb, complete, and perfectly 
unrivalled arrangements for internal 
communication, place it above the 
necessity of dependence upon so pre- 
carious a thing a8 commerce. These 
advantages China has long possessed 
—so long that its civilisation, which 
it is folly to sneer at or deny, is far 
more ancient than that of Europe, 
and may possibly be more perma- 
nent. Nations which depend in a 
great measure for their prosperity 
upon the access to foreign markets, 
can have no absolute assurance that 
such prosperity will continue. A 
glutted market, a financial crisis or 
panic affecting our customers, reacts, 
not only upon the merchants, but 
upon the manufacturers and opera- 
tives of Britain, with a celerity and 
paralysing effect, which demonstrate 
the instability of mere commercial 
greatness. Phoenicia, Venice, and 
Genoa, communities which rose to 
distinction solely through commerce, 
had each their turn of brilliant suc- 
cess and languishing decay; and 
England, although possessed of ad- 
vantages greatly superior to those of 
any other State, ancient or modern, 
in her manufacturing skill and de- 
cided maritime supremacy, is threat- 
ened with formidable competition, 
and can only hope to maintain: her 
place by dint of unremitting exer- 
tion. 

If, therefore, it should so bappen 
that the central Chinese government, 
both from traditionary policy and 


from warrantable fear of the conse- 
eens ‘is not disposed to concede ‘to 
ritain avy further commercial pri- 
vileges, or to allow the éstablishment 
of direct diplomatic intercourse with 
Pekin—by which, of course, is meant 
the residence of an accredited Minis- 
ter there—what kind of argument can 
be used powerful enough to effect 
persuasion? We cannot cut off the 
supplies of an empire so vast as to 
roduce within itself every requisite 
for life and luxury—we cannot even 
formally prohibit trade, for by doing 
so. we destroy our own, Nay, it is 
within the power of the Chinese, by 
one single resolute measure, to. com- 
pel us to desist from hostilities, and 
effectually to abate our pride. They 
have only to stop the export of tea, 
so that the stock may become scarce 
and the price exorbitant. in this 
country, and all their difficulties are 
at an end. The Chinese labourer 
will nepeerae no deprivation for 
want of Manchester calicoes, but the 
working classes of Britain cannot do 
without their tea; so that an abso- 
lute rupture with China, which should 
compel the closing of the ports, would 
be fatal at least to the Ministry b 
whom that rupture was paar he 
Of this Lord Palmerston and his col- 
leagues are fully aware; and, there- 
fore, they have not ventured, in her 
Majesty’s name, to declare war with 
China, although | they maintain both 
in Parliament and to the ens | 
that a grave casus belli has occ ‘ 
That which, if the ground which they 
have taken is just and defensible, 
should have been a war, is character- 
ised in her Majesty’s Speech as “dif- 
ferences which have arisen between 
the High Commissioner at Canton 
and her Majesty's civil and naval 
officers in China!”—which is much the 
same thing as if a French squadron 
were to bombard Dundee on account 
of certain “differences” between the 
commanding officer and the provost 
of that venerable burgh! Also we 
are told that the “di ces” still 
et 
ting is going on on sides— - 
on the side of the Chinese, by direc- 
tion of Commissioner Yeh, with. the 
sanction of the Emperor ; on the.side 
of the British, by direction of the sa- 
gacious Bowring, whose acts are ap- 
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roved of and bucklered by Viscount 
ae ten, who is the Prime Minis- 
ter of Queen Victoria. If this is not 
war, we shall be thankful to any one 
who will afford us an explanation of 
what war really is; for in the midst 
of this confusion of terms, we feel in- 
clined to exclaim with Falconbridge— 
“TI am amazed, methinks; and lose my way 


Among the thorns and dangers of this 
world.” 


It is in vain to pretend that war 
cannot be formally proclaimed be- 
cause we have not a representative 
at the Court of Pekin. No such ob- 
stacle was suggested to our making a 
treaty ; and a treaty once made car- 
ries with it by implication the right 
of declaring war in consequence of 
its violation. Let us, at all’ hazards, 

et rid of pretence, and view this un- 
ortunate business in its true aspect. 
We maintain that the great constitu- 
tional formality of declaring war, 
understood and practised by every 
civilised nation, as a safeguard against 
the abominations of piracy and mur- 
der, has in this case been dispensed 
with, solely because such a declara- 
tion would necessitate the stoppage 
of trade at the other Chinese ports to 
which, by treaty, we have access. 
Thus our Government have introduc- 
ed, and are acting upon, a new prin- 
ciple, which would have made the 
hair of Grotius stand on end—name- 
ly, that it is lawful to prosecute hos- 
tilities with a province, division, or 
county of a kingdom, without refer- 
ence to its other portions. Well, then, 
let us accept that anomaly, and go a 
little further—for this is a matter so 
serious, that it requires strict investi- 
gation, and must be viewed in rela- 
tion to possible, nay probable, conse- 
quences. Let us suppose that when 
the Plenipotentiary arrives in China, 
supported, as her Majesty’s Speech 
bears, “by an adequate naval and 
military force,’ he finds it impossible 
to adjust the “differences” between 
Yeh and Bowring, who are at present 
supposed to be fighting a kind of un- 
lawful battle—how is Lord Elgin to 
proceed? He cannot declare war 
with China, for that is a prerogative 
of the Queen which may not be con- 
stitutionally delegated to any kind of 
ambassador; and yet, if he should 
direct an attack to be made without 
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sufficient provocation, or otherwise 
than in defence, or should advance 
one yard upon Chinese ground beyond 
what is stipulated by existing treaties, 
which cannot be abrogated without 
formal declaration of war, he will 
commit a heinous violation of inter. 
national law, and of the rights and 
comity of nations. 

Certainly we do not go the length 
of maintaining that in all cases, with- 
out the possibility of an exception, 
the formalities of declaring war must 
be observed before entering into a 
contest. Thus, in 1807, Copenhagen, 
the capital of Denmark, then a nen- 
tral power, was bombarded by a 
British force with the object of taking 
possession of the Danish ships, not 
as a prize, but as a pledge; and that 
act was regarded throughout Europe 
as almost equivalent to piracy. Nor 
would it have been justifiable, but 
for the knowledge possessed by the 
British Ministry of the secret articles 
of Tilsit between Russia and France, 
by which it was resolved that the 
Danish fleet should be seized and 
used as an instrument against Britain. 
That case, therefore, was exceptional, 
and can afford no precedent, and 
there is nothing paraliel to it in our 
present position with regard to China, 
Indeed, the justifying plea of Britain, 
in the case of Denmark, resolved 
itself into one of urgent self-defence, 
not applicable in the instance imme- 
diately before us; and the most fan- 
tastic and incongruous part of the 
whole business is, that our Ministers 
deliberately exclude China from the 
quarrel, ~ confining their alleged 
grievances alone to the province of 
Canton! Nay, if we analyse her 
Majesty’s Speech strictly, we shall 
find that Canton also is absolved, and 
that the sole offender is Yeh! But if 
Yeh is acting by the Imperial autho- 
rity, and if his doings receive that 
high sanction, than through his 
mouth speaks the voice of Cxtna, 
and we must either go to war at once 
as civilised people do, or submit to 
the degrading stigma of setting inter- 
national law at defiance. 

Plain, open speech, when the con- 
viction is strong, becomes a duty, and 
cannot, by possibility, do harm. We 
have all along regarded this Chinese 
affair as a most hideous blunder ; but 
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we have not charged it to Lord Pal- 
merston or his colleagues, or to any 
previous Ministry. We regard the 
rupture as the act. of a conceited, 
vainglorious official, placed in a situa- 
tion which his talents did not qualify 
him to occupy; and even yet we do 
not believe that his conduct has re- 
ceived the secret approbation of his 
superiors. We make every allowance 
for the difficulty in which Ministers 
have been placed, but we deprecate, 
as senseless and degrading, the at- 
tempt which has been made to re- 
present their subsequent behaviour 
as a chivalrous instance of support 
given to an absent official. Wherein 
lies the chivalry? Bowring is a paid 
servant of the British nation. If he 
acts right and wisely, let him by all 
means be supported ; if he acts wrong 
and foolishly, why should the Gov- 
ernment interfere to throw a shield 
over him? For the question does 
not simply concern Bowring—it con- 
cerns our commercial and other rela- 
tions with the great empire of China, 
which are of more value than a whole 
wilderness of Bowrings. It concerns 
our national honour and our national 
credit ; and if chivalry is to be allow- 
ed to step in on such an occasion, it 
must appear in dwarfed dimensions, 
just as if a painter were to represent 
Sir Thomas Thumb covering his fa- 
vourite war-mouse with his shield, 
in the midst of a battle of the Titans. 
We hardly think it possible that 
an attempt will be made to reach 
Pekin without the consent of the 
Emperor. That would immediately 
lead to an entire suspension of trade ; 
and, even irrespective of such conse- 
quences, the suecess of such an ex- 
pedition seems more than doubtful. 
We lay aside altogether the vague 
reports which have been circulated 
of the construction of dams to block 
up the passage of the Pi-ho river, or 
the preparations for inundating the 
country. Recent experience ought to 
teach us how very little reliance can 
be placed in such rumours; for it 
must be in the memory of all, that 
about the commencement of the Rus- 
slan war we were assured that the can- 
non-balls of the enemy were made of 
wood, their batteries unworkable, 
and their navy a perfect figment. 
But Mr. Habersham really knows 
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something of the difficulties which 
beset an expedition to Pekin, inas- 
much as he had the honour of escort- 
ing no less a personage than Sir John 
Bowring in his attempt to reach that 
capital in 1854. Let us hear what he 
can say on the matter. 

“There was a great talk in Hong-Kong 
about this time as to the possibility of a 
commissioner going toPekin in person and 
obtaining an interview with the brother 
of the sun and moon,—the celestial 
Heinfung,—the Eniperor of all the Chi- 
nas. The object of this desired interview 
was to put into the Imperial ear certain 
proposals, &c., which eould never reach 
it in writing, or which, reaching, would 
never be acted upon, from the fact that 
the mandarins or rebels would stop the 
despatches, or that the former would 
influence the Celestial mind against the 
proposals of the encroaching ' Fanqui,’ or 
barbarians, as all foreigners are contemp- 
taously called in China. 

“Many were the schemes projected 
and abandoned to attain this important 
interview, until it was finally determined 
to try and reach Pekin by water. Pekin 
was situated near the Pi-ho river, and 
the Pi-ho river emptied into the Gulf of 
Pichili, and the Gulf of Pichili in turn 
emptied into the Yellow Sea; why might 
not vessels-of-war go to the mouth of the 
Pi-ho, and from there despatch boats, or 
even smaller vessels, upon a visit to the 
great capital? and why might not the 
commissioner go in those boats ? 

“No one could object to this arrange- 
ment, because no one had ever been to 
the mouth of the Pi-ho; and so Mr. 
Robert M’Lean, of the United States, 
and Sir John Bowring, of England, gave 
it out as their intention to attempt to 
‘reach Pekin by water.’ 

“The next thing to be done now was to 
Jind the vessels ; and Commodore Perry, 
Commander Rodgers, and Admiral Ster- 
ling were each called upon to assist the 
cause. The former placed the steam- 
frigate Powhatan at the disposal of Mr. 
M’Lean, the second gave the ‘old John’ 
and the little Cooper, while the latter 
furnished Sir John Bowring with the 
screw-steamer Rattler and a hired lorcha, 
—a vessel about the size of the Cooper, 
but drawing much less water. It was 
hoped that the two latter might be able 
to ascend the river with boats in tow, 
and thus give an air of greater force than 
could have been attained with boats only. 
These arrangements having been made, 
we were ordered to prepare for sea with 
all despatch. We were to go to Shang- 
hae, vid the river Min, and await the 
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arrival of Mr. M’Lean in the Powhatan, 
and to take advantage of all opportuni- 
ties for making surveys,” 

Arriving at Shanghae, after a fear- 
fally stormy passage, they found the 
“Pekin party” anxiously awaiting 
their arrival ; and on they went over 
the Yellow Sea, round the Shan- 
tong promontory, and into the Gulf 
of Pichili, until they sighted the low 
land at the mouth of the Pi-ho river. 
Mr. Habersham shall tell the rest. 

“The ‘old John’ now began to feel 
herself of vast importance: we only drew 
twelve feet of water, and could conse- 
quently go much nearer the river than 
the other steamers; so we took the 
lorcha and Cooper in tow and stood in 
for the land. We ran into thirteen-feet 
water, and then cast off the vessels, 
which continued on before a light breeze, 
the lorcha getting safely into the river, 
and the schooner, which drew a foot 
more water, grounding on a bank near 
its mouth. We were a week getting her 
in after that,—some of the hardest work 
I ever engaged in. Then, after both she 
and the lorcha were safely anchored 
inside of the mud forts, the secretaries 
of the commissioners took up their resi- 
dence on board, and communications 
commenced, 

“The Chinese seemed very averse to 
have anything to say to us at all, and 
humbugged us to such an extent that 
some of us advocated the idea of forcing 
our way up to Pekin and demanding an 
interview in person. As we were not 
the confidential advisers of the ministers, 
however, our opinion had little weight— 
none at all, I fear. 

“Thus passed several weeks ; and, while 
the diplomatists were making themselves 
hoarse with talking, we made a beautiful 
survey of the locality,—the schooner at- 
tending to everything inside of the river, 
and our ship the bar and adjoining coasts. 
The schooner had Carnes—our sailing- 
master—and his boat to assist her; and 
upon one occasion, when they were try- 
ing to ascend the river as high as pos- 
sible, they came to a barrier of junks, 
with only a passage-way of some twenty 
feet wide between the two tiers, and, 
upon their attempting to go through it, 
they were assailed by crowds of Chinese 
armed with spears and matchlocks, and 
found themselves under the necessity 
of retreating quietly or shedding blood. 
They chose the former, as the latter 
might have put a stop to all communica- 
tion. Besides, the officers had no orders, 
and did uot feel themselves empowered 
to ‘declare war.’ 

“We found the Chinese of that region 
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a powerful and athletic set of meh, very 
different from those of more southern 
latitudes: the women we did not see, 
Lieutenant Raper, R.N., locates «the 
mouth of this river in lat. 38° 58’ N. and 
long. 117° 47’ E., and we found ten feet 
of water on its bar at high-tide, and 
twelve or fourteen fathoms inside. From 
all that we could see, there was no 
reason why an ordinary river-steamer 
might not ascend it to within a few 
miles of Pekin, this city being situated 
some distance from the bank. 

“Our commissioners had one or two 
grand ‘ powwows’ on the beach inside of 
the river, which we all attended in full 
uniform, after which they steamed away 
in disgust, leaving the ‘old John’ and 
the Cooper to continue the survey 
toward the Great Wall of China, now 
only some hundred miles to the north- 
ward and eastward of us. As far as I 
have been able to learn, our ‘attempt 
to reach Pekin by water’ was followed 
by no results; but this failure must not 
be placed at the door of Mr. M’Lean and 
Sir John Bowring; it was entirely ow- 
ing to the determination of the Chinese 
to keep all foreigners out of the centre of 
their empire.” 

Pekin is situated upon the Yu-ho, 
a tributary of the Pi-ho river, and 
cannot be reached by vessels of a 
large size. It is,in fact, safe from 
attack by any external enemy; and 
even were it otherwise, we cannot 
believe that Ministers would go so 
far as to sanction a hostile demon- 
stration against the Chinese capital. 
What, then, are our troops todo? If 
they attack Canton, with the avowed 
object of enforcing the right of entry, 
they have, no doubt, a shadow of 
legality on their side; but surely it 
is not proposed that Canton should 
be permanently occupied? The po- 
pulation of Canton is upwards of a 
million, and the people are notori- 
ously animated by a hatred to for- 
eiguers, and would not tolerate their 
residence among them. It would, of 
course, require no small garrison to 
keep such a swarm in order; but, 
from all we can learn, no real advan- 
tage could result from such a settle- 
ment ; and, upon the whole, we think 
it probable that the real object of 
this expedition will prove to be the 
occupation of Formosa. 

Formosa is avery pretty island— 
just the sort of territory which a 
private gentleman would like to 
erect into a kingdom for himself. It 
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is upwards of two hundred miles long 
by about sixty broad; is very fertile, 
roducing abundance of corn, rice, 
all the Indian fruits, and some of 
those grown in southern Europe, 
peaches, apricots, grapes, pomegran- 
ates, &c. Large herds of cattle pas- 
tare on its plains; and tobacco, 
sugar, pepper, camphor and cinnamon 
are to be had in abundance. Nomi- 
nally it belongs to China, but in 
reality it is occupied by two races. 
The first, who are Chinese, live in the 
north and west side of the island, 
and do not differ from their country- 
men elsewhere, save that they ap- 
pear to be more gentle and less 
opinionative than the Chinamen who 
dwell in towns. The second are red 
men, savages of exceeding ferocity, 
who are more than suspected of 
cannibalistic tendencies; and they 
occupy the south and east portion of 
the island, owning no lord, paying 
no tribute, but taking tithes from 
the Chinamen whenever an oppor- 
tunity occurs. As this wild race 
has never been subjugated, the title 
of the Celestial Emperor to their 
district seems very much like that 
which the King of Prussia claims 
over Neufchatel; and were it not 
for the deficiency of harbourage on 
the east coast of the island, that por- 
tion of Formosa might be made a 
thriving settlement or depot. 

It is not, however, our inten- 
tion to recommend anything of the 
kind; for, upon the whole, looking 
both to what has taken place already, 
and to the probable contingencies, we 
see much reason to regret that the 
relations which we previously had 
with China should have been vio- 
lently disturbed. We are quite 
aware that the position of the Brit- 
ish residents in China is, and has 
been for a long time, most uncomfort- 
able and even harassing. The bene- 
fits which commerce has, beyond 
question, conferred upon the ports, 
have not been recognised or under- 
stood by the population, whose in- 
stinctive aversion to foreigners does 
not seem to be mitigated in the 
slightest degree by personal contact 
or experience. The local authorities 
are supercilious, deceitful, and jeal- 
ous, very troublesome in business, 
and exceedingly tardy in giving re- 
dress even where there is just ground 
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of complaint. But these are evils 
for which it seems impossible to find 
acure. It is not to be expected that 
the temper, feelings, and nature of 
the Chinese can be altered to suit 
our convenience; and it is impos- 
sible to deny that the nefarious and 
illicit traffic in opium has greatly 
compromised our character for fair- 
dealing, and exposed us to some of 
those grievances of which the resi- 
dents most loudly complain. The 
question is, how we can be bettered ; 
and to that question no satisfactory 
reply has yet been given. Simple 
remonstrances are in vain. If ad- 
dressed to the local authorities, they 
are disregarded ; if accidentally for- 
warded to the Imperial Court, they 
are misconstrued. So that, after ex- 
hausting reason, force alone remains, 
But what is it that we are to gain 
by force? Surely a settlement in 
China Proper is not a desirable ob- 
ject, seeing that the population are 
against us; and supposing that we 
were to wring a settlement from a 
reluctant government, how can it be 
maintained? If we have not been 
able practically to enforce the condi- 
tions of existing treaties, and to have 
safe entrance into Canton, is it likely 
that any new treaty, arising out of 
hostilities, will better our position ? 
No man has ventured to assert that ; 
so that a definite object is still want- 
ing to justify the zeal which certain 
politicians have exhibited in advo- 
cating hostilities with China. A 
war with such a country as that, if 
it is to be prosecuted with becoming 
vigour, and to have any real effect, 
is indeed a most serious undertaking ; 
and we cannot help fearing that even 
in that remote portion of the globe 
we may have to encounter Russian 
influence, if not Russian arms. How- 
ever, we have said enough, or perhaps 
even more than was ne , on the 
subject of the “differences” with 


China. 

Before passing away altogether 
from China, we shall, for the benefit 
of sportsmen and naturalists, tran- 
scribe the account of a mode of fish- 
ing pursued on the river Min. It 
has long been known that the Chinese 
were in the habit of training cormo- 
rants for that purpose; but we do 
not remember having met elsewhere 
with so lively and interesting a de- 
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scription of the piscatory process as 
that given by Mr. Habersham. 


‘As we passed under the massive 
blocks, of grey granite upon the foaming 
breast of the rising tide, and shot out into 
the expanding river beyond, we saw along 
low raft of bamboo moored under the 
lee of the heavy pier to our right, on 
which were a Chinese fisherman, a basket, 
a paddle, and five duck-like birds, which 
we at once imagined to be some of the 
celebrated ‘fishing-cormorants’ of the 
East. We also imagined that this might 
be our only opportunity for witnessing 
their singular mode of fishing, and con- 
sequently stopped in the hope that the 
Chinaman would gratify our curiosity. 
We were not disappointed. 

“Scarcely had we ‘rounded to,’ when 
he reached out his hand towards the 
birds, the nearest of whom at once wad- 
dled up to him and stepped into his 
open palm. He now smoothed his 
feathers with the right hand, bent his 
mouth to his arched neck for a moment, 
and then put him upon the edge of the 
raft. There the bird dipped his bill in 
the water once or twice, snapped his 
head from side to side, shook his tail 
several flirts, and ended by diving sud- 
denly into the turbid water that washed 
his feet. 

“Tn the meantime, the four remain- 
ing cormorants were huddled together 
on the far end of the raft, drying their 
feathers, switching their tails, and look- 
ing altogether quite cool and comfortable. 
After being down from ten to fifteen 
seconds, the absent explorer hopped sud- 
denly out of the water with quite a good- 
sized fish in his mouth, swam to his 
master, gave up the half-swallowed prize, 
and hopped upon his knee, where he 
shook himself while the fish was being 
put in the basket. His master then 
stroked him down as before,—much to 
his apparent delight,—whispered again 
in his ear, and placed him once more 
upon the edge of the raft. 

“ Again he dived, and again he came 
up with a fish, He then underwent a 
similar process of caressing, and was once 
more placed on the water’s edge. Now, 
however, fortune seemed to have left 
him. He had no fish when he arose 
after a protracted absence, and seemed 
at a loss what todo. He turned himself 
around in the water several times, keep- 
ing his dark eyes fixed on his master’s, 
as if asking permission to try it again. 
Suddenly the latter made a motion with 
his hand, and down he went. When he 
came up he brought quite a large fish,— 
eight inches long, say,—which struggled 
violently, as though surprised at the 
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unusual situation in which he found him- 
self. He too was put in the basket, the 
proud cormorant once more care 
and then placed gently in the centre of 
the raft instead of upon its edge as for. 
merly. 

“This seemed to tell him that his 
services were no longer required, and 
that he had acquitted himself with 
considerable credit; for he moved off to 
the other end of the raft with the stately 
step of a conqueror, while the next in 
turn advanced to supply his place. 
They seemed to regulate their move- 
ments by a nod or motion of the hand 
from their master. Cormorant No, 2 
was not as sprightly a looking bird as his 
predecessor; nevertheless, he brought 
up a fish after the first dive, gave a flirt 
with his expanded tail, and swam to his 
master to give up the prize. He was 
taken out as before, relieved of his 
mouthful, and subsequently placed gently 
on the edge of the raft. There he sat a 
few moments perfectly motionless, but, 
seeming suddenly to see a fish, dropped 
off like a piece of lead, and nothing more 
was seen of him for at least fifteen sec- 
onds. Then he came to the surface with 
a spring that took him almost out of the 
water, but having no fish. His actions 
now expressed his disappointment al- 
most as plainly as words could have done. 
He did not swim toward his master as 
formerly, but kept sculling about in a 
small circle with his bright, unsteady 
glance fixed on him, at the imminent risk 
of twisting off his neck. 

“The master pointed down with his 
finger, and down went the unsuccessful 
fisherman. Still no fish. Once more, 
and ‘still no success. Finally, he was 
taken back upon the raft, slapped sound- 
ly on the head, and thrown angrily down. 
He immediately made tracks for the 
other end, stumbling heels over head, 
and looking very much ashamed of him- 
self. The next in turn now waddled 
forward; but, having seen enough, we 
continued on our way.” 

Our author’s account of Japan is 
exceedingly interesting, and withal 
very amusing. By virtue of a treaty 
made by Commodore Perry, the Ame- 
ricans had the right of landing and 
moving about on shore under certain 
restrictions, which latter, however, 
they set at nought on discovering 
that the disposition of the people 
was extremely friendly, and that the 
officials who kept watch upon their 
motions were a set of cowardly 
sneaks and braggarts. A few kicks, 
delivered with goodwill and empha- 
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sis, relieved them from the perse- 
cution of these gentlemen, each of 
whom, like young Norval, carried 
two swords; and they appear to 
have made good use of their liberty. 
But they were not long in discover- 
ing that the notions of the Japanese 
with regard to money matters and 
traffic were singularly acute — in 
fact, Mr. Habersham is compelled to 
admit that they showed themselves 
more than a match for tae Ameri- 
cans. By the treaty with Commo- 
dore Perry it was provided that the 
Americans should have the right of 
purchase, but only through the offi- 
cers of the government ; after which, 
says our author, vendors of all ranks 
and classes were given to understand 
that they were not to sell to any 
American except through an officer, 
upon pain of losing their heads. Pro- 
bably it appeared to Commodore 
Perry that this arrangement was 
made for the purpose of collecting a 
tax from the merchants in the shape 
of a per-centage on their sales; but 
in reality it was a much deeper 
dodge. It seems that an American 
dollar is worth in China from four- 
teen to sixteen hundred cash, and a 
Japanese itzabu is worth in Japan 
sixteen hundred cash also. But there 
was more silver in one American dol- 
lar than in three itzabu. The Japan- 
ese, therefore, having first settled that 
the dollar represented sixteen hun- 
dred cash, opened their market; but 
every evening the dollars paid by the 
American purchasers were collected 
by government officers, who took 
them to the mint, and next morning 
returned to the merchants an itzabu 
for each dollar. The dollar of course 
was melted, and transmuted into 
three itzabu. Thus the unfortunate 
Americans, who had been pluming 
themselves on the success of their 
recent treaty, were mulcted by the 
Japanese government to the extent 
of two hundred per cent on each dol- 
lar ; and in order to prevent the pos- 
sibility of their escape from that di- 
lemma, as they might have done by 
exchanging through merchants their 
dollars at a less usurious rate for the 
currency of Japan, that currency was 
declared contraband, and the mer- 
chants were prohibited from giving 
it, under penalty of death! Surely 
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Japan must have been originally 

pled from the lost tribes of Israel, 
or no other race could have devised 
a scheme so eminently subtle and 
successful. In vain aid the plunder- 
ed Columbians storm and remon- 
strate. They were thoroughly and 
completely done. And the worst of 
it was that the Japanese entered in- 
to the spirit of the joke with amaz- 
ing gusto, and chuckled at the Yan- 
kee discomfiture as heartily as did 
Caleb Balderstone when he succeed- 
ed in outwitting the notable writer 
from Aberdeen. 

Besides this, the Japanese mer- 
chants, who derived no profit from 
the above speculation, which pertain- 
ed alone to the government, had a 
sharp eye to their own interest, and 
managed matters with a dexterity 
“beyond all Grecian fame.” Mr. 
Habersham, as become a gallant 
sailor, was desirous of presenting 
his lady friends in America with 
some of the choicest specimens of 
the manufacture of Japan. The 
Japanese seemed to be aware of that 
by intuition, and took measures ac- 
cordingly, with as much sang froid, 
and confidence in the weakness of 
human nature, as is displayed by 
veteran professors of the noble art of 
thimble-rig. 

“They were cunning enough too, as 
far as disposing of inferior goods was 
concerned, for they only brought out 
these at first, reserving the others for 
the last few days of our stay. We did 
not see any of their ‘number one’ speci- 
mens during our first or second visit, 
and, when we asked in regard to them, 
they would insist that ‘we saw all; they 
knew of nothing else,’ &. They were 
evidently anxious to dispose of the in- 
ferior lot first, after which they knew 
that we would not fail to be disgusted 
with our purchases as soon as the higher 
priced ones should be exposed, and then 
we would be certain today out more 
money. And they were right; for al- 
though the most of us returned on board 
the first day without making any pur- 
chases, still we ‘ caved in’ on the second 
day, and bought quite freely. Then, on 
the third day, they commenced bring- 
ing in the high-priced articles, and we 
began falling into the trap. 

“Day after day, therefore, as we re- 
turned and lounged through the crowd- 
ed show-rooms, new articles of unexpect- 
ed beauty and rare excellence of work- 
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manship would rise before us at every 
turn, cast a shade over everything of the 
kind previously bought, and cause us to 
long for heavier pockets or more reason- 
able charges. 

“Oh! they were a cunning, a most 
dishonest set of fellows, those very Ja- 
panese merchants, holding up their 
wares before us, and tempting us to 
board the shrinking purser for various 
sums until we finally found ourselves 
heels over head in debt! They would 
watch us with ‘ crickets’ eyes’ while we 
examined their various articles, judge 
with astonishing accuracy as to those 
with which we seemed most struck, and 
the next day ail similar articles would 
be advanced in price, sometimes as much 
as a hundred per cent. They would 
take the tallies off at night, and put on 
others with higher marks on them, and 
then insist, with their usual barefaced 
disregard for truth, that ‘all the same 
as yesterday.’ This was all very pro- 
voking, truly; and yet what could we 
do? We had either to consent, in the 
first place, to be swindled by the treaty, 
and, in the second place, by the mer- 
ehants themselves, or we must leave Ja- 
pan without purchasing presents of their 
rare and beautiful workmanship for our 
absent friends. We chose the former of 
the two, and, with the unenviable feel- 
ings of men who are aware of the fleec- 
ing they are being subjected to without 
the most remote hope of being able to 
protect themselves, we continued our 
daily selections.” 


As for what further befell our author 
on the coast of Kamtschatka, Siberia, 
and on his homeward voyage to San 
Francisco, we must refer our readers 
to the volume, from which we have 
not extracted the passages which 
may be of the most general interest. 
In it, the lover of adventure will find 
graphic descriptions of hairbreadth- 
scapes 7 sea, of humorous adven- 
tures on land, of bear-hunts, whaling, 
and the like, all animated and life- 
like, but without that Munchausen 
eolouring in which isolated sportsmen 
are exceedingly prone to indulge. In 
fact, we make it a regular rule never 
to believe more than one fourth of 
the narrative of any individual who 
recounts feats which he has perform- 
ed beyond the ken of credible wit- 
nesses. This habit of ours is not 
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engendered by a disposition naturally 
suspicious. It arises from a convic- 
tion that it is quite impossible for a 
man, so situated, to adhere ‘to the 
truth; and we feel that in our own 
instance, because on every occasion 
when we go out sporting on our own 
account, without spies to control 
us, we find that imagination super- 
sedes reality; and on our return 
home, ;in spite of that high principle 
which has always characterised us, 
we are sometimes led to suppose that 
we do exaggerate a little. We never 
et knew the man who shot so well 
in a battwe as when he was alone, or 
attended only by a gillie who could 
not speak a word of English, or other- 
wise was a pure idiot, whom it was 
impossible to cross-examine. If you 
are fishing by yourself, you invariably 
raise, hook, play, and lose trouts of 
twice or it may be thrice the weight 
of those that will condescend to look 
at your hackles when a friend is 
within hail. And as for flying leaps, 
if separated by accident from the 
field, you think nothing of taking a 
fence as high as the bastion of the 
Malakoff. But we acquit Mr. Haber- 
sham of all such exaggerations; not 
because we suppose him to be exempt 
from the common weaknesses of hu- 
manity—indeed, he has so good an 
eye for colour and effect, that he could 
not, any more than the rest of us, be 
trusted for accuracy when alone— 
but because he was surrounded with 
a.cloud of. witnesses; and when that 
is the case, there can be no pulling 
of the long-bow, as we ourselves can 
testify. For never yet did we per- 
form a feat in presence of a brother 
sportsman which he would corrobo- 
rate by his evidence, unless we were 
prepared to back him up in some. 
awful bouncer touching his own 
achievements, from which crime, as 
a matter of course, our conscience 
instinctively rebelled. 

With hearty commendations, there- 
fore, we bid our author adieu. He is 
a pleasant fellow; and we are quite 
sure that if better acquainted with 
the English people, some of the pre- 
judices which we have noted at the 
commencement of this article would 
disappear. 
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THE ATHELINGS; OR, THE THREE GIFTS. 


PART THE LAST. 


CHAPTER XXX.—AN ADVENTURE. 


Ir was September—the time when 
all Englishmen of a certain “rank 
in life’ burn with unconquerable 
longings to get as far away from 
home as possible—and there was 
nothing remarkable in the appear- 
ance of this solitary traveller pacing 
along Calais pier — nothing remark- 
able, except his own personal ap- 
pearance, which was of a kind not 
easily overlooked. There was nothing 
to be read in his embrowned but re- 
fined face, nor in his high thoughtfal 
forehead. It was a face of thought, 
of speculation, of a great and vigor- 
ous intellectual activity; but the 
haughty eyes looked at no one—the 
lips never moved even to address a 
child—there was no response to any 
passing glance of interest or inquiry. 
His head was turned towards Eng- 
land, over the long sinuous weltering 
waves of that stormy Channel which 
to-day pretended to be calm; but if 
he saw anything, it was something 
which appeared only in his own ima- 
gination—it was neither the far-away 
gleam, like a floating mist, of the 
white cliffs, nor the sunbeam coming 
down out of the heart of a cloud into 
the dark mid-current of that treacher- 
ous sea. 

He had no plan of travel—no set- 
tled intentions indeed of any kind— 
but had been roaming about these 
three months in the restlessness of 
suspense, waiting for definite intelli- 
gence before he decided on his farther 
course. An often-recurring fancy of 
returning home for a time had brought 
him to-day to this common highway 
of all nations from a secluded village 
among the Pyrenees; but he had not 
made up his mind to go home — he 
only lingered within sight of it, 
chafing his own disturbed spirit, and 
ready to be swayed by any moment- 
ary impulse. Though he had been 
disturbed for a time out of his study 
of the deepest secrets of human life, 
his mind was too eager not to have 
returned to it. He had come to 


feel that it would be sacrilege to 
proclaim again his own labouring 
and disordered thoughts in a place 
where he was set to speak of One, 
the very imagination of whom, if it 
was an imagination, was so im- 
measurably exalted above his highest 
elevation. A strange poetic justice 
had come upon Lionel Rivers — pro- 
secuted for his extreme views at the 
time when he ceased to make any 
show of holding them — separating 
himself from his profession, and from 
the very name of a believer, at the 
moment when it began to dawn upon 
him that he believed — and thrust 
asunder with a violent wrench and 
convulsion from the first and sole 
human creature who had come into 
his heart, at the very hour in which 
he discovered that his heart was no 
longer in his own power. He saw it 
all, the strange story of contradic- 
tory and perverse chances, and knew 
himself the greatest and strangest 
contradiction of the whole. 

He gave no attention whatever to 
what passed round him, yet he heard 
the foreign voices—the English voices 
—for there was no lack of his coun- 
trymen. It was growing dark rapidly, 
and the shadowy evening lights and 
mists were stealing far away to sea. 
He turned to go back to his hotei, 
turning his face away from his own 
country, when at the moment a voice 
fell upon his ear, speaking his own 
tongue—“ You will abet an impostor 
—you who know nothing of English 
law, and are already a marked man.” 
These were the words spoken in a 
very low, clear, hissing tone, which 
Lionel heard distinctly only because 
it was well known to him. The 
speaker was wrapt in a great cloak, 
with a travelling-cap over his eyes ; 
and the person he addressed was & 
little vivacious Italian, with a lon 
olive face, smooth-shaven cheeks, an 
sparkling lively eyes, who seemed 
much disconcerted and doubtful what 
to do. The expression of Lionel’s 
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face changed in an instant—he woke 
out of his moody dream to alert and 
determined action; he drew back a 
step to let them pass, and then fol- 
lowed. The discussion was animated 
and eager between them, sometimes 
in English, sometimes in Italian, ap- 
parently as caprice guided the one or 
the other. Lionel did not listen to 
what they said, but he followed them 
home. 

The old Italian parted with his 
companion at the door of the hotel 
where Lionel himself was lodged ; 
there the Englishman in the cloak 
and cap lingered to make an appoint- 
ment. “At eleven to-morrow,” said 
again that sharp hissing voice. Lionel 
stepped aside into the shadow as the 
stranger turned reluctantly away; 
he did not care for making further 
investigations to ascertain jis iden- 
tity—it was Lord Winterbourne. 

He took the necessary steps imme- 
diately. It was easy to find out 
where the Italian was, in a little 
room at the top of the house, the key 
of which he paused to take down 
before he went up stairs. Lionel 
waited again till the old man had 
made his way to his lofty lodging. 
He was very well acquainted with all 
the details of Louis’s case; he had, in 
fact, seen Charlie Atheling a few days 
before he left London, and satisfied 
himself of the nature of his young 
kinsman’s claim — it was too impor- 
tant to himself to be forgotten. He 
remembered perfectly the Italian 
doctor Serrano who had been pre- 
sent, and could testify to the mar- 
riage of the late Lord Winterbourne. 
Lionel scaled the great staircase half- 
a-dozen steps at a time, and reached 
the door immediately after the old 
man had entered, and before he had 
struck his light. The Rector knocked 
softly. With visible perturbation, and 
in a sharp tone of self-defence, the Ita- 
lian called out in very good French to 
know who was there. Dr. Serrano was 
@ patriot and a plotter, and used to 
domiciliary visitations. Lionel an- 
swered him in English, asked if he 
were Dr. Serrano, and announced him- 
self as a friend of Charles Atheling. 
Then the door opened slowly, and 
with some jealousy. Lionel passed 
into the room without waiting for an 
invitation. “ You are going to Eng- 
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land on a matter of the greatest im. 
portance,” said the Rector, with ex. 
citement—* to restore the son of your 
friend to his inheritance; yet I find 
you, with the serpent at your ear, list- 
ening to Lord Winterbourne.” 

The Italian started back in amaze, 
“Are you the devil?” said Doctor 
Serrano, with a comical perturbation. 

“No; instead of that, you have 
just left him,” said Lionel; “but I 
am a friend, and know all. This man 
persuades you not to go on—by acci- 
dent I caught the sound of his voice 
saying so. He has the most direct 
personal interest in the case; it is 
ruin and disgrace to him. Your testi- 
mony may be of the greatest import- 
ance — why do you linger? why do 
you listen to him?” 

“ Really, you are hot-headed ; it is 
so with youth,” said Dr. Serrano, 
“when we will move heaven and 
earth for one friend. He tells me the 
child is dead — that this is another. 
I know not—it may be true.” 

“Tt is not true,” said Lionel. “I 
will tell you who I am—the next 
heir if Lord Winterbourne is the true 
holder of the title — there is my card. 
I have the strongest interest in re- 
sisting this claim if I did not know it 
to be true. It can be proved that 
this is the same boy who was brought 
from Italy an infant. I can prove it 
myself; it is known to a whole vil- 
lage. If you choose it, confront me 
with Lord Winterbourne.” 

“No; I believe you — you are a 
gentleman,” said Doctor Serrano, 
turning over the card in his hand— 
and the old man added with enthu- 
siasm, “ and a hero for a friend !” 

“You believe me?” said Lionel, 
who could not restrain the painful 
smile which crossed his face at the 
idea of his heroism in the cause of 
Louis. ‘ Will you stay then another 
hour within reach of Lord Winter- 
bourne ?” 

The Italian shrugged his shoulders. 
“T will break with him ; he is ever 
false,’ said the old man. “ What 
besides can I do ?” 

“JT will tell you,” said Lionel. 
“The boat sails in an hour — come 
with me at once, let me see you safe 
in England. Ishail attend to your com- 
fort with all my power. There is 
time for a good English bed at Dover, 
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and an undisturbed rest. Doctor 
Serrano, for the sake of the oppressed, 
and because you are a philosopher, 
and understand the weakness of 
human nature, will you come with 

e ” 
The Italian glanced lovingly at the 
couch which invited him—at the slip- 
pers and the pipe which waited to 
make him comfortable—then he 
glanced up at the dark and resolute 
countenance of Lionel, who, high in 
his chivalric honour, was determined 
rather to sleep at Serrano’s door all 
night than to let him out of his 
hands. “Excellent young man! you 
are not a philosopher!” said the rue- 
ful doctor ; but he had a quick eye, 
and was accustomed to judge men. 
“T will go with you,” he added seri- 
ously, ‘“‘and some time, for liberty 
and Italy, you will do as much for 
me.” 

It was a bargain, concluded on the 
spot. An hour after, almost within 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


Lord Winterbourne had been in 
Italy, going over the ground which 
Charlie Atheling had already ex- 
amined so carefully. Miss Anasta- 
sia’s proverb was coming true. He 
who all his life had been so wary, 
began to calculate madly, with an 
insane disregard of all the damning 
facts against him, on overturning, by 
one bold stroke, the careful fabric of 
the young lawyer. He sought out 
and found the courier Monte, whom 
he himself had established in his 
little mountain-inn. Monte was a 
faithful servant enough to his em- 
ployer of the time, but he was not 
scrupulous, and had no great con- 
science. He undertook, without 
much objection, for the hire which 
Lord Winterbourne gave him, to say 
anything Lord Winterbourne pleased. 
He had been present at the mar- 
riage; and if the old doctor could 
have been delayed, or turned back, or 
even kidnapped—which was in the 
foiled plotter’s scheme, if nothing 
better would serve—Monte, being 
the sole witness of the ceremony pre- 
sent, might have made it out a mock 
marriage, or at least delayed the 
case, and thrown discredit upon the 
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sight of Lord Winterbourne, who was 
pres the gloomy pier by night in 
is own gloom of guilty thought, the 
old man and the young man en- 
barked for England. A few hours 
later the little Italian slept under an 
English roof, and the young English- 
man looked up at the dizzy cliff, and 
down at the foaming sea, too much 
excited to think of rest, The next 
morning Lionel carried off his prize 
to London, and left him in the hands 
of Charlie Atheling. Then, seeing no 
one, speaking to no one, without lin- 
gering an hour in his native country, 
he turned back and went away. He 
had made up his mind now to remain 
at Calais till the matter was entirely 
decided—then to resign his benefice 
—and then, with things and not 
thoughts around him in the actual 
press and contact of common life, to 
read, if he could, the grand secret 
yd a true existence, and decide his 
ate. 


—THE TRIAL. 


union. It was enough to show what 
mad shifts even a wise intriguer 
might be driven to trust in. He 
believed it actually possible that 
judge and jury would ignore all the 
other testimony, and trust to the un- 
supported word of his lying witness. 
He did not pause to think, tamper- 
ing with truth as he had been all his 
life, and trusting no man, what an 
extreme amount of credulity he ex- 
pected for himself. 

But even when Dr. Serrano es- 
caped him—when the trial drew 
nearer day by day—when Louis’s 
agents came in person, respectful 
and urgent, to make their statement 
to him—and when he became aware 
that his case was naught, and that 
he had no evidence whatever to de- 
pend on save that of Monte, his 
wild confidence did not yield. He 
refused with disdain every offer of a 
compromise; he commanded out of 
his presence the bearers of that mes- 
sage of forbearance and forgiveness ; 
he looked forward with a blind defi- 
ance of his fate miserable to see. 
He gave orders that preparations 
should be made at Winterbourne for 
the celebration of his approaching 
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triumph. That autumn he had in- 
vited to his house a larger party than 
usual; and though few came, and 
those the least reputable, there was 
no want of sportsmen in the covers, 
nor merrymakers at the Hall: he 
himself was restless, and did not 
continue there, even for the sake of 
his guests, but made incessant jour- 
neys to London, and kept in con- 
stant personal attendance on himself 
the courier Monte. He was the ob- 
ject of incessant observation, and the 
gossip of half the county: he had 
many enemies; and many of those 
who were disposed to take his’ part, 
had heard and been convinced by the 
story of Louis. Almost every one, 
indeed, who did hear of it, and re- 
membered the boy in his neglected 
but noble youth, felt the strange 
probability and vraisemblance of the 
tale; and as the time drew nearer, 
the interest grew. It was known 
that the new claimant of the title 
lived in Miss Anastasia’s house, and 
that she was the warmest supporter 
of his claim. The people of Ban- 
buryshire were proud of Miss Anas- 
tasia; but she was Lord Winter- 
bourne’s enemy. Why? That old 
tragedy began to be spoken of once 
more in whispers; other tales crept 
in circulation; he was a bad man: 
everybody knew something of him— 
enough ground te judge him on; 
and if he was capable of all these, 
was he not capable of this ? 

As the public voice grew thus, 
like the voice of doom, the doomed 
man went on in his reckless and un- 
reasoning confidence; the warnings 
of his opponents and of his friends 
seemed to be alike fruitless. No ex- 
tent of self-delusion could have justi- 
fied him at any time in thinking 
himself popular, yet he seemed to 
have a certain insane conviction now, 
that he had but to show himself in 
the court to produce an immediate 
reaction in his favour. He even 
said so, shaken out of all his old 
self-restrained habits, boasting with 
a vain braggadocio to his guests at 
the Hall; and people began, with a 
new impulse of pity, to wonder if 
his reason was touched, and to hint 
vaguely to each other that the 
shock had unsettled his mind. 

The trial came on at the next 
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assize; it was long, elaborate, and 
painful. On the very eve of this 
momentous day, Louis, himself had 
addressed an appeal to his uncle, 
begging him, at the last moment 
when he could withdraw with hon- 
our, to accept the compromise go 
often and so anxiously proposed to 
him. Lord Winterbourne tore the 
letter in two, and put it in his 
pocket-book, ‘I shall use it,” he 
said to the messenger, “when this 
business is over, to light the bonfire 
on Badgeley Hill.” 

The trial came on accordingly, 
without favour or private arrange- 
ment—a fair struggle of force 
against force. The evidence on the 
side of the prosecutor was laid down 
clearly, particular by particular ; the 
marriage of the late Lord Winter- 
bourne to the young Italian—the 
entry in his pocket-book, sworn to 
by Miss Anastasia—the birth of the 
children—their journey from Italy to 
London, from London to Winter- 
bourne—and the identity of the boy 
Louis with the present claimant of 
the title—clearly, calmly, delibe- 
rately, everything was proved. It 
took two days to go over the evi- 
dence; then came the defence. 
Without an overwhelming array of 
witnesses on the other side—without 
proving perjury on the part of these 
—what could Lord Winterbourne 
answer to such a charge as this? 

He commenced, through his lawyer, 
by a vain attempt to brand Louis 
over again with illegitimacy, to 
sully the name of his dead brother, 
and represent him a villanous de- 
ceiver. It was allowed, without 
controversy, that Louis was the son 
of the old lord; and then Monte 
was placed in the witness-box to 
prove that the marriage was a mock 
marriage, so skilfully performed as 
to cheat herself, her family, the old 
quick-witted Serrano, whose _testi- 
mony had pleased every one—all the 
people present, in short, except his 
own acute and philosophical self. 

The fellow was bold, clever, and 
unscrupulous, but he was not pre 
pared for such an ordeal. His at 
tention distracted by the furious 
contradictory gestures of Dr. Ser- 
rano, whose cane could scarcely be 
kept out of action—by the stern, 
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steady glance of Miss Anastasia, 
whom he recognised —he was no 
match for the skilful cross-examiners 
who had him in hand. He hesi- 
tated, prevaricated, altered his testi- 
mony. He held, with a grim obsti- 
nacy, to unimportant trifles, and 
made admissions at the same mo- 
ment which struck at the very root of 
his own credibility as a witness. He 
was finally ordered to sit down by 
the voice of the judge himself, which 
rung in the fellow’s ears like thun- 
der. That was all the case for the 
defence! Even Lord Winterbourne’s 
counsel coloured for shame as he 
made the miserable admission. The 
jury scarcely left the court; there 
was no doubt remaining on the 
mind of the audience. The verdict 
was pronounced solemnly, like a pas- 
sionless voice of justice, as it was, 
for the plaintiff. There was no ap- 
plause—no exultation—a universal 
human horror and disgust at the 
strange depravity they had just wit- 
nessed, put down every demonstra- 
tion of feeling. People drew away 
from the neighbourhood of Lord 
Winterbourne as from a man in a 
pestilence. He left the court almost 
immediately, with his hat over his 
eyes—his witness following as he 
best could; then came a sudden re- 
vulsion of feeling. The best men in 
the county hurried towards Louis, 
who sat, pale and excited, by the 
side of his elder and his younger 
sister. Congratulatory good wishes 
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poured upon him on every side. As 
they left the court slowly, a guard of 
honour surrounded this heir and hero 
of romance ; and as he emerged into 
the street the air rang with a cheer 
for the new Lord Winterbourne. 
They called him “ My lord,” as he 
stood on the step of Miss Anastasia’s 
carriage, which she herself entered 
as if it had been a car of triumph. 
She called him “ My lord,” making a 
proud obeisance to him, as’ a mother 
might have done to her son, a new- 
made king ; and they drove off slowly, 
with riders in their train, amid the 
eager observation of all the passengers 
—the new Lord Winterbourne! 

The old one hastened home on 
foot, no one observing him—followed 
far off, like a shadow, by his attend- 
ant villain — unobserved, and almost 
unheeded, entered the Hall; thrust 
with his own hand some necessaries 
into his travelling-bag, gathered his 
cloak around him, and was gone. 
Winterbourne Hall that night was 
left in the custody of the strangers 
who had been his guests, an uneasy 
and troubled company, all occupied 
with projects of departure to-mor- 
row. Once more the broad chill 
moonlight fell on the noble park, 
as when Louis and his sister, desolate 
and friendless, passed out from its 
lordly gates into midnight and the 
vacant world. Scarcely a year! but 
what a change upon all the actors 
and all the passions of that moon- 
light October night ! 


CHAPTER XXXII.—ESPOUSALS. 


It was winter, but the heavens 
were bright —a halcyon day among 
the December glooms. All the winds 
lay still among the withered ferns, 
making a sighing chorus in the under- 
ground of Badgeley Wood; but the 
white clouds, thinner than the clouds 
of summer, lay becalmed upon the 
chill blue sky, and the sun shone 
warm under the hedgerows, and de- 
luded birds were perching out upon 
the hawthorn boughs; the green 
grass brightened under the morning 
light ; the wan waters shone; the 
trees which had no leaves clustered 
their branches together, with a cer- 
tain pathos in their nakedness, and 


made a trellised shadow here and 
there over the wintry stream; and, 
noble as in the broadest summer, in 
the sheen of the December sunshine 
lay Oxford, jewelled like a bride, 
gleaming out upon the tower of Maud- 
lin, flashing abroad into the firma- 
ment from fair St. Mary, twinkling 
with innumerable gem-points from 
all the lesser cupolas and spires. In 
the midst of all, this sunshine re- 
treated in pure defeat and failure, 
from that sombre old heathen, with 
his heavy dome—but only brightened 
all the more upon those responsive 
and human inhabitants dwelling there 
from the olden ages, and native to 
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the soil. There was a fresh breath 
from the broad country, a hum of life 
in the air, a twitter of hardy birds 
among the trees. It was one of those 
days which belong to no season, but 
come, like * blessings, one by one, 
throwing a gleam across the darker 
half of the year. Though it was in 
December instead of May, it was as 
fair “a bridal of the earth and sky” 
as poet could have wished to see; 
but the season yielded no flowers to 
strew upon the grassy footpath be- 
tween the Old Wood Lodge and the 
little church of Winterbourne : they 
did not need them who trode that 
road to-day. 

Hush, they are coming home—see- 
ing nothing but an indefinite splen- 
dour in the earth and in the sky— 
sweet in the dews of their youth — 
touched to the heart—to that very 
depth and centre where lie all ecsta- 
sies and tears. Walking together arm 
in arm, in their young humility — 
scarcely aware of the bridal train be- 
hind them—in an enchantment of 
their own ; now coming back to that 
old little room, with its pensive old 
memories of hermit life and solitude 
—this quiet old place, which never be- 
fore was lighted up with such a gleam 
of splendid fortune and happy hope. + 

You would say it is Marian 
Atheling, “ with the smile on her lip, 
and the tear in her eye ”—the very 
same lovely vision whom the lad 
Louis saw some eighteen months ago 
at the garden-gate. But you would 
be mistaken ; for it is not Marian— 
it is the young Lady Winterbourne. 
This one is quite as beautiful for a 
consolation—almost more so in her 
bridal blush, and sunshine, and tears 
—and for a whole hour by the village 
clock has been a peeress of the realm. 

This is what it has come to after 
all— what they must all come to, 
those innocent young people — even 
Rachel, who is as wild as a child, in 
her first genuine and unalarmed out- 
burst of youthful jubilation — even 
Agnes, who through all this joy car- 
ries a certain thoughtful remem- 
brance in her dark eyes — possibly 
even Charlie, who fears no man, but 
is a little shy of every womankind 
younger than Miss Anastasia. There 
are only one or two strangers; but 
“he party almost overflows Miss 
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Bridget’s parlour, where the old walls 
smile with flowers, and the old 
ment, like an ancient handmaid, re. 
ceives them with a prim and antique 
grace—a little doubtful, yet half hys. 
terical with joy. 

But it does not last very long, this 
crowning festival. By-and-by the 
hero and the heroine go away ; then 
the guests one by one; then the fa- 
mily, a little languid, a little moved 
with the first inroad among them, 
disperse to their own apartments, or 
to a meditative ramble out of doors; 
and when the twilight falls, you 
could almost suppose Miss Bridget, 
musing too over the story of another 
generation, sitting before the fire in 
her great old chair, with no compa- 
nion but the flowers. 

This new event seemed somehow to 
consolidate and make certain that 
wonderful fortune of Louis, which 
until then had looked almost too 
much like a romance to be realised. 
His uncle had made various efforts 
to question and set aside the verdict 
which transferred to the true heir 
his name and inheritance — efforts in 
which even the lawyers whom he had 
employed at the trial, and who were 
not over-scrupulous, had refused any 
share. The attempt was entirely 
fruitless—an insane resistance to the 
law which was irresistible; and the 
Honourable Reginald Rivers, whom 
some old sycophants who came in his 
way still flattered with his old title, 
was now at Baden, a great man 
enough in his own circle, rich in the 
allowance from his nephew, which he 
was no longer too proud to accept. 
He alone of all men expressed any 
disapprobation of Louis’s marriage— 
he whose high sense of family honour 
revolted from the idea of a mes- 
alliance — and one other individual, 
who had something of a more reason- 
able argument. We hasten to ex- 
tract, according to a former promise, 


the following pathetic paragraph 
from the pages of the AMississippt 
Gazette :— 


“T have just heard of the marriage 
of the young Lord W—— with the 
beautiful M—— A——. Well!—is 
that so wonderful! Oh, visionary 
dream! ‘That thou shouldst pause 
to comment upon a common Bri 
bargain—the most ordinary arrange 
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ment of this conventional and rotten 
life? What isa heart in comparison 
with a title?—true love in the bal- 
ance of a coronet? Oh, my coun- 
try, thou hast not come to this! But 
for these mercenary and heartless 
arents — but for the young mind 
dazzled with the splendid cheat of 
rank—oh heaven, what true felicity 
—what poetic rapture—what a home 
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thou mightst have seen! For she 
was beautiful as the day when it breaks 
upon the rivers and the mountains of 
my native land! It is enough—a 
poet’s fate would have been all incom- 
plete without this fiery trial. Fare- 
well, M——! Farewell, lovely de- 
luded victim of a false society! Some 
time out of ang hollow splendour you 
will think of a true heart and weep !” 


CHAPTER XXXII.—AN OLD FRIEND. 


“ The Winterbournes” had been for 
some time at home—they were now 
in London, and Marian had appeared 
at court in the full splendour of that 
young beauty of hers, which never 
had dazzled any one at home as it 
dazzled every one now. She and her 
handsome young husband were the 
lions of the season, eagerly sought 
after in “the best society.” Their 
story had got abroad, as stories which 
are at all remarkable have such a 
wonderful faculty of getting; and 
strangers whom Marian had never 
seen before, were delighted to make 
her acquaintance—charmed to know 
her sister, who had so much genius, 
and wrote such delightful books, and, 
most extraordinary of all, extremely 
curious and interested ahout Charlie, 
the wonderful young brother who 
had found out the mystery. At one 
of the fashionable assemblies, where 
Louis and Marian, Rachel and Agnes, 
were pointed out eagerly on all sides, 
and commented upon as “such fresh 
unsophisticated young creatures — 
such a group! so picturesque, so inte- 
resting!” they became aware, all of 
them, with different degrees of em- 
barrassment and pain, that Mrs. Ed- 
gerley was in the company. Louis 
found her out last of all. She could 
not possibly fail to notice them ; and 
the young man, anxious to save her 
pain, made up his mind at once to be 
the first to address her. He went 
forward gravely, with more than 
usual deference in his manner. She 
recognised him in a moment, started 
with a little surprise and a moment- 
ary shock, but immediately rushed 
forward with her most charming air 
of enthusiasm, caught his hand, and 
overwhelmed him with congratula- 
tions, “Oh, I should be so shocked 


if you ——— that I entertained any 
prejudice because of poor dear papa !” 
cried Mrs. Edgerley. “ Of course he 
meant no harm; of course he did not 
know any better. I am so charmed 
to see you! Iam sure we shall make 
most capital cousins and firm allies. 
Positively you look quite grave at me. 
Oh, I assure you, family feuds are en- 
tirely out of fashion, and no one ever 
quarrels with me! Iam dying to see 
those sweet girls !” 

And very much amazed, and filled 
with great perturbation, those sweet 
girls were, when Mrs. Edgerley came 
up to them, leaning upon uis’s 
arm, bestowed upon them all a shower 
of those light perfumy kisses which 
Marian and Agnes remembered so 
well, and, declaring Lady Winter- 
bourne far too young for a chaperone, 
took her place among them. Amazed 
as they were at this sudden renew- 
al of old friendship, none of them 
desired to resist it; and before they 
were well aware, they found them- 
selves engaged, the whole party, to 
Mrs. Edgerley’s next “ reception,” 
when “ every one would be so charmed 
to see them!” “ Positively, my love, 
you are looking quite lovely,” whis- 
pered the fine lady into the shrinkin 
ear of Marian. ‘I always said so. 
constantly told every one you were 
the most perfect little beauty in the 
world ; and then that charming book 
of Miss Atheling’s, which every one 
was wild about! and your brother— 
now, do you know, I wish so ve 
much to know your brother. Oh, 
am sure you could persuade him to 
come to my Thursday. Tell him every 
one comes; no one ever refuses me ! 
I shall send him a card to-morrow. 
Now, may I leave my cause in your 
hands ?” 
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‘We will try,” said Marian, who, 
though she bore her new dignities 
with extraordinary self-possession on 
the whole, was undeniably shy of 
Agnes’s first fashionable patroness. 
The invitation was taken up as very 
good fun indeed, by all the others. 
They resolved to make a general as- 
sault upon Charlie, and went home in 
great glee with their undertaking. 
Nor was Charlie, after all, so hard to 
be moved as they expected. He 
twisted the pretty note in his big fin- 
gers with somewhat grim amusement, 
and said he did not mind. With this 
result Mrs. Atheling showed the great- 
est delight, for the good mother be- 
gan to speculate upon a wife for 
Charlie, and to be rather afraid of 
some humble beauty catching her 
boy’s eye before he had “seen the 
world.” 

With almost the feeling of people 
in a dream, Agnes and Marian enter- 
ed once more those well-remembered 
rooms of Mrs. Edgerley, in which they 
had gained their first glimpse of the 
world; and Charlie, less demonstra- 
tive of his feelings, but not without 
a remembrance of the past, entered 
these same portals where he had ex- 
changed that first glance of instinc- 
tive enmity with the former Lord 
Winterbourne. The change was al- 
most too extraordinary to be realised 
even by the persons principally con- 
cerned. Marian, who had been but 
Agnes Atheling’s pretty and shy 
sister, came in now first of the party, 
the wife of the head of her former 
patroness’s family. Agnes, a diffi- 
dent young genius then, full of vision- 
ary ideas of fame, had now her own 
known and acknowledged place, but 
had gone far beyond it, in the heart 
which did not palpitate any longer 
with the glorious young fancies of 
a visionary ambition; and Charlie, 
last of all—Charlie, who had tumbled 
out of the Islington fly to take charge 
of his sisters—a big boy, clumsy 
and manful, whom Lord Winter- 
bourne smiled at, as he passed, with 
his ungenial smile—Charlie, almost 
single-handed, had thrust the usurper 
from his seat, and placed the true heir 
in his room. No wonder that the 
Athelings were somewhat dizzy with 
recollections when they came among 
all the fashionable people who were 
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charmed to see them, and found their 
way at last to the boudoir where 
Agnes and Marian had looked at the 
faces and the diamonds, on that old 
Thursday of Mrs. Edgerley’s, which 
sparkled still in their recollection, the 
beginning of their fate. 

But though Louis and Marian, and 
Agnes and Rachel, were all extreme- 
ly attractive, had more or less share 
in the romance, and were all more or 
less handsome, Charlie was without 
dispute the lion of the night. Mrs. 
Edgerley fluttered about with him, 
holding his great arm with her pretty 
hand, and introducing him to every 
one; and with a smile, rueful, comi- 
cal, half embarrassed, half ludicrous, 
Charlie, who continued to be ve 
shy of ladies, suffered himself to be 
dragged about by the fashionable en- 
chantress. He had very little to say 
—he was such a big fellow, so unman- 
ageable in a delicate crowd of fine 
ladies, with draperies like a gossamer, 
and, to do him justice, very much 
afraid of the dangerous steering; but 
Charlie’s “manners,” though they 
would have overwhelmed with dis- 
tress his anxious mother, rather added 
to his “success.” “It was he who 
conducted the whole case.” “I do 
not wonder! Look, what a noble 
head! Whata self-absorbed expres- 
sion! What a power of concentra- 
tion!”’ were the sweet and audible 
whispers which rang around him; 
and the more sensible observers of the 
scene, who saw the secret humour in 
Charlie’s upper-lip, slightly curved 
with amusement, acute, but not un- 
kindly, and caught now and then a 
gleam of his keen eye, which, when 
it met with a response, always made 
a momentary brightening of the 
smile—were disposed to give him full 
credit for all the power imputed to 
him, Mrs. Edgerley was in the high- 
est delight—he was a perfect success 
for a lion. Lions, as this patroness 
of the fine arts knew by experience, 
were sadly apt to betray themselves, 
to be thrown off their balance, to talk 
nonsense. But Charlie, who was not 
given to talking, who was still so de- 
lightfally clumsy, and made such 4 
wonderful bow, was perfectly charm- 
ing ; Mrs. Edgerley declared she was 
quite in love with him. After all, na 
tural feeling put out of the question, 
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she had no extraordinary occasion to 
identify herself with the resentments 
or enmities of that ruined plotter at 
Baden; and he must have been a 
worthy father, indeed, who had moved 
Mrs. Edgerley to shut her heart or 
her house to the handsome young 
couple, whom everybody delighted to 
honour, or to the hero of a fashionable 
romance, which was spoken of every- 
where. She had no thought of any 
such sacrifice;. she established the 
most friendly relations instantly with 
her charming young cousins. She 
extended the kindly title, with the 
most fascinating amiability, to Agnes 
and Charlie. She overwhelmed the 
young lawyer with compliments and 
invitations. He had a much strong- 
er hold upon her fickle fancy than 
the author of Hope Hazlewood. Mrs. 
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Edgerley was delighted to “speak to 
all her acquaintances of Mr. Athel- 
ing, “who conducted all the case 
against poor dear papa—did every- 
thing himself, I assure venereal 1 
a charming modesty of genius, such a 
wonderful force and character! Oh, 
any one may be jealous who. pleases ; 
I cannot help it. I quite adore that 
clever young man.” 

Charlie took it all very quietly ; 
he concerned himself as little about 
the adoration of Mrs. Edgerley, as he 
did about the secret scrutiny of his 
mother concerning every young 
woman who chanced to jcross the 
path of her son. Young women 
were the only created things whom 
Charlie was afraid of, and what his own 
secret thoughts might be upon this 
important question, nobody could tell. 


CHAPTER XXXIV.—SETTLING DOWN. 


Many lesser changes had been in- 
volved in the great revolution which 
made the nameless Louis head of 
the family, and conferred upon him 
the estates and title of Lord Winter- 
bourne: scarcely any one, indeed, in 
the immediate circle of the two fami- 
lies of Rivers and Atheling, the 
great people and the small, remained 
uninflaenced by the change of sove- 
reignty, except Miss Anastasia, whose 
heart and household charities were 
manifestly widened, but to whom no 
other change except the last, and 
grand one, was like to come. The 
Rector kept his word; as soon as he 
heard of the definite settlement of 
that great question of Louis’s claim, 
he himself resigned his benefice ; and 
one of the first acts of the new Lord 
Winterbourne was to answer the only 
request of Lionel, by conferring it 
upon Mr. Mead. After that, Lionel 
made a settlement upon his sister of 
all the property whicu belonged to 
them, enough to make a modest 
maidenly income for the gentle in- 
valid, and keep her in possession of 
all the little luxuries which seemed 
essential to her life. For himself, he 
retained a legacy of a thousand 
pounds which had been left to him 
several years before. This was the 
last that was known of the Rector— 
h¢ disappeared into entire gloom and 


obscurity .after he had made this 
final arrangement. It was some- 
times possible to hear of him, for 
English travellers, journeying through 
unfamiliar routes, did not fail to note 
the wandering English gentleman 
who seemed to travel for something 
else than pleasure, and whose motives 
and objects no one knew; but where 
to look for him next, or what his 
occupations were, neither Louis nor 
his friends, in spite of all their an- 
xious inquiries, could ever ascertain. 
And Mr. Mead was now the rector, 
and reigned in Lionel’s stead. A 
new rectory, all gabled and pinnacled, 
more “correct” than the model it 
followed, and truer to its period than 
the truest original in Christendom, 
rose rapidly between the village and 
the Hall; and Mr. Mead, whose altar 
had been made bare by the iconoclas- 
tic hands of authority, began to ex- 
hibit some little alteration in his 
opinions as he grew older, held modi- 
fied views as to the priesthood, and 
cast an eye of visible kindness = 
the Honourable Rachel Rivers. The 
sentiment, however, was not at all 
reciprocal; no one believed that 
Rachel was réally as old as Louis— 
older than the pretty matron Marian, 
older even than Agnes. She had 
never been a girl until now—and 
Rachel cared a great deal more for 
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the invalid Lucy in her noiseless 
shadowy chamber in the Old Wood 
House, than for all the rectors and 
all the curates in the world. She 
was fancy free, and promised to re- 
main so; and Marian had already 
begun with a little horror to enter- 
tain the idea that Rachel possibly 
might never marry at all. 

The parent Athelings themselves 
were not unmoved by the changes of 
their children. Charlie was to be 
received as a partner into the firm 
which Mr. Foggo, by dint of habit, 
still clung to, as soon as he had 
attained his one-and-twentieth year. 
Agnes, as these quiet days went on, 
grew both in reputation and in riches, 
girl though she still was; and the 
youngest of them was Lady Winter- 
bourne! All these great considerations 
somewhat dazzled the eyes of the con- 
fidential clerk of Messrs. Cash, Led- 
ger, & Co., as he turned over his 
books upon that desk where he had 
once placed Agnes’s fifty-pound notes, 
the beginning of the family fortune. 
Bellevue came to be mightily out of 
the way when Louis and Marian were 
in town living in so different a quar- 
ter; and Mr. Atheling wearied of the 
City, and Mamma concluded that the 
country air would be a great deal 
better for Bell and Beau. So Mr. 
Atheling accepted a retiring allow- 
ance, the half of his previous income, 
from the employers whom he had 
served so long. The whole little 
household, even including Susan, re- 
moved to the country, where Marian 
had been delighting herself in the 
superintendence of the two or three 
additional rooms built to the Old 
Wood Lodge, which were so great a 
surprise to Mamma when she found 
them, risen as at the touch of a fairy’s 
wand. The family settled there at 
once in un nding comfort, taking 
farewell affectionately of Miss Will- 
sie and Mr. Foggo, but not forgetting 
Bellevue. 

And here Agnes ed her voca- 
tion, making very little demonstra- 
tion of it, the main pillar for the 
mean time, and crowning glory of her 
father’s house. Her own mind and 
imagination had been profoundly im- 
pressed, almost in spite of herself, 
by that last known act of Lionel’s— 
his hasty journey to London with Dr. 
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Serrano, It was the kind of act. be 
yond all others to win upon a tem. 
perament so generous and sensitive, 
which a more ostentatious generosity 
might have disgusted and repelled; 
and perhaps the very uncertainty in 
which they remained concerning him 
kept up the lurking “interest”; in 
Agnes Atheling’s heart. It was pos. 
sible that he might appear any da 
at their very doors; it was possib 
that he never might be seen again. 
It was not to avoid speculating 
upon him—what he was thinking, 
where he was?—and when, in that 
spontaneous delight of her yo 
genius, which yet had suffered no 
diminution, Agnes’s thoughts glided 
into impersonation, and fairy figures 
gathered round her, and one by one 
her fables grew, in the midst of the 
thread of story—in the midst of what 
people call, to the young author’s 
amusement, “an elaborate develop- 
ment of character, the result of great 
study and observation”—thoughts 
came to her mind, and words to her 
lip, which she supposed no one could 
thoroughly understand save one. 
Almost unconsciously she shadowed 
his circumstances and his story in 
many a bright imagination of her 
own; and contrasted with the real 
one half-a-dozen imaginary Lionels, 
yet always ending in finding him the 
noblest type of action in that great 
crisis of his career. It blended some- 
how strangly with all that was most 
serious in her work ; for when Agnes 
had to speak of faith, she spoke of it 
with the fervour with which one ad- 
dresses an individual, opening her 
heart to show the One great Name 
enshrined in it to another, who, woe 
for him, in his wanderings so sadly 
friendless, know not that Lord. 

So the voice of the woman who 
dwelt at home went out over the 
world; it charmed multitudes who 
thought of nothing but the story it 
told, delighted some more who pia. 
nised that sweet faulty grace of youth, 
that generous young directness and 
simplicity which made the fable 
truth. If it ever reached to one who 
felt himself addressed in it, who knew 
the words, the allusions, that noble 
craft of genius, which, addressing all, 
had still a private voice for one—if 
there was such a man somewhere, in 
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the desert or among the mountains 
far away, wandering where he seldom 
heard the tongue of his country, and 
never saw a face he recognised, Agnes 
never knew. 

But after this fashion time went 
on with them all. Then there came 
a second heir, another Louis, to the 
Hall at Winterbourne—and it was 
very hard to say whether this young 
gentleman’s old aunt or his young 
aunt, the Honourable Rachel, or the 
Honourable Anastasia, was most com- 
pletely out of her wits at this glorious 
epoch in the history of the House. 
Another event of the most startling 
and extraordinary description took 
place very shortly after the christen- 
ing of Marian’s miraculous baby. 
Charlie was one-and-twenty ; he was 
admitted into the firm, and the young 
man, who was one of the most 
“rising young men” in his profession, 
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took to himself a holiday, and went 
abroad without any one knowing 
much about it. No in that ; but 
when Charlie returned, he brought 
with him a certain Signora Giulia, 
a very amazing companion indeed 
for thig taciturn hero, who was afraid 
of young ladies. He took her down 
at once to Winterbourne, to present 
her to his mother and sisters. He had 
the to blush, but really was not 
half so much ashamed of himself as he 
ought to have been. For the pretty 
young Italian turned out to be cousin 
to Louis and Rachel—a delicate little 
beauty, extremely proud of the bi 
young lover, who had carried her o' 
from her mother’s house six weeks 
ago: and we are grieved to acknow- 
ledge that Charlie henceforth showed 
no fear whatever, scarcely even the 
proper care of a dutiful husband, in the 
presence of Mrs. Charles Atheling. 


CHAPTER XXXV.—THE END. 


Agnes Atheling was alone in old 
Miss Bridget’s parlour; it was a 
fervent day of July, and all the 
country lay in a hush and stillness 
of exceeding sunshine, which reduced 
all the common sounds of life, far and 
near, to a drowsy and languid hum 
—the midsummer’s luxurious voice 
The little house was perfectly still. 
Mrs. Atheling was at the Hall, Papa 
in Oxford, and Hannah, whose sole 
beatific duty it was to take care of 
the children, and who envied no one 
in the world, save the new nurse to 
the new baby, had taken out Bell 
and Beau. The door was open in the 
fearless fashion and license of the 
country. Perhaps Susan was dozing 
in the kitchen, or on the sunny out- 
side bench by the kitchen door. 
There was not a sound about the 
house save the deep dreamy hum of 
the bees among the roses — those 
roses which clustered thick round 
the old porch and on the wall. Agnes 
sat by the open window, in a very 
familiar old occupation, making a 
frock for little Bell, who was six 
years old now, and appreciated pretty 
things. Agnes was not quite so 
young as she used to be—four years, 
with a great many events in them, 
had enlarged the maiden mind, which 
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still was as fresh as a child’s. She 
was changed otherwise ; the ease 
which those only have who are used 
to the company of people of refine- 
ment, had added another charm to 
her natural grace. As she sat with 
her work on her knee, in her femi- 
nine attitude and occupation, making 
a meditative pause, bowing her head 
upon her hand, thinking of something, 
with these quiet walls of home around 
her—the open door, the open window, 
and no one else visible in the serene 
and peaceful house, she made, in her 
fair and thoughtful young womanhood, 
as sweet a type as one could desire of 
the serene and happy confidence of a 
quiet English home. 

She did not observe any one pase- 
ing ; she was not thinking, perhaps, 
of any one hereabout who was like to 
pass—but she heard a step enterin 
at the door. She scarcely look 
up, thinking it some member of the 
family — scarcely moved even when 
the door of the parlour opened wider, 
and the step came in. Then she 
looked up—started up—let her work 
drop out of her hands, and, gazing 
with eagerness on the bro face 
of the stranger, uttered a wondering 
exclamation. He hastened to her, 
holding out hishand. “Mr. Rivers?” 

47 
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eried Agnes, in extreme surprise and 
agitation—* is it you ?” 

What he said was some hasty falter- 
ing expressions of delight in seeing her, 
and they gazed at each other with 
their mutual “ interest,” glad, yet con- 
strained. “ We have tried often to find 
out where you were,” said A’gnes— 
“TI mean Louis; he has been very 
anxious. Have you seen him? When 
did you come home?” 

“ T have seen no one save you.” 

“ But Louis has been very anxious,” 
said Agnes, with a little confusion. 
“ We have all tried to discover where 
you were. Is it wrong to ask where 
you have been ?” 

But Lionel did not at all attend to 
her questions. He was less self-pos- 
sessed than she was; he seemed to 
have only one idea at the present mo- 
ment, so far as was visible, and that 
he simply expressed over again— I 
am very glad—happy to see you here, 
and alone.” 

“Oh!” said Agnes, with a nervous 
tremor—* I—I was asking, Mr. Rivers, 
where you had been ?” 

This time he began to attend to her. 
“T have been everywhere,” he said, 
except where pleasure was. I have 
been on fields of battles—in places of 
wretchedness. I have come to tell 
you something—you only. Do you 
remember our conversation once by 
Badgeley Wood *” 

“ Yes.” 

“You gave me a talisman, Agnes,” 
said the speaker, growing more ex- 
cited ; ‘‘ I have carried it all over the 
world.” 

“ Well,” said Agnes as he paused. 
She looked at him very earnestly, with- 
out even a blush at the sound of her 
own name. 

“ Well—better than well!” cried 
Lionel ; “ wonderful — invincible — 
divine! I went to try your spell—I 
who trusted nothing—at the moment 
when everything had failed me—even 
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you. I put yonder sublime Friend of 
yours to the experiment—I dared to 
do it! I took His name to the sorrow. 
ful, as you bade me. I cast ont devils 
with his name, as the sorcerers tried to 
do. I put all the hope I could have 
in life upon the trial. Now I come to 
tell you the issue ; it is fit that you 
should know.” 

Agnes leaned forward towards him, 
listening eagerly ; she could not quite 
tell what she expected—a confession 
of faith. 

“T am a man of ambition,” said 
Lionel, turning in a moment from the 
high and solemn excitement of his for- 
mer speech, with a sudden smile like 
a gleam of sunshine. “ You remem- 
ber my projects when I was heir of 
Winterbourne. You knew them, 
though I did not tell you ; now I have 
found a cave ina wild mining district 
among a race of giants. I am Vicar 
of Botallach, among the Cornish men 
—have been for four-and twenty hours 
—that is the end.” 

Agnes had put out her hand to 
him in the first impulse of joy and 
congratulation ; a second thought, 
more subtle, made her pause, and 
blush, and draw back. Lionel was 
not so foolish as to wait the end of 
this self-controversy. He left his 
seat, came to her side, took the hand 
firmly into his own, which she half 
gave and half withdrew —did not 
blush, but grew pale, with the quiet 
concern of a man who was about de- 
ciding the happiness of his life. “The 
end, but the beginning too,” said Lio- 
nel, with a tremor in his voice. “ Ag- 
nes, hear me still—I have something 
more to say.” 

She did not answer a word; she 
lifted her eyes to his face with one 
harried, agitated, momentary glance. 
Something more! but the whole tale 
was in the look. They did not know 
very well what words followed, and 
neither do we. 
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SIR FRANCIS PALGRAVE AND HIS BOOKS. 


Tere is, perhaps, no living writer 
of the English tongue to whom his- 
tory is so solidly indebted as to Sir 
Francis Palgrave. Lest this proposi- 
tion should create too great an access 
of astonishment, it may be necessary 
to state at the beginning—though it 
will come out with sufficient. clear- 
ness in the end—that we do not in- 
elude historical literature on_ this 
occasion under the term History, We 
speak of Sir Francis, in his own 
department, as we would of some 
geologist or chemist—a Murchison, 
Backland, or Owen— whose name 
lives in every one’s memory among 
the architects of science, although 
his voice is unknown in the exposi- 
tion of his discoveries, and his books 
are not found on drawing-room 
tables or in circulating libraries. 
The achievements which entitle Pal- 
grave to a similar niche in the temple 
of Fame may be thus briefly charac- 
terised : He has carried the torch 
into the pps recesses of the eid 

es, and clea up things whi 
e world believed to be buried for 
ever. He has not only shown them 
to us, but he has found out how they 
came to be where they were, and 
what connection they have with 
each other. As the geologist has 
found in Perm, in Australia, in 
Wales, and in Peeblesshire, the ves- 
tiges of the same sedimentary stra- 
tum, showing that it formed a con- 
tinuous layer in the crust of earth ; 
so has this accomplished inquirer 
brought together the faint deposits 
of bygone human systems from the 
seat of Byzantine empire, from the 
steppes of Tartary, from our own 
Hebrides, and shown with convin- 
cing simplicity that they were frag- 
ments of the same organisation, and 
that they afford us instruction in 
the policy which bore rule over the 
civilised world. Thus his books are 
rich in historical classifications and 
adjustments; in the simplifying and 
combining of matters which before 


seemed fragmentary and isolated; 
nor is his hand less firm in breaking 
up artificial and conventional grou 
ings which have no foundation in 
reality of things, 

Every critic would icate of the 
books in which such services are 
performéd, that they would achieve 
a wide fame, and appear in the 
hands of every educated reader. And 
yet, on the contrary, could we ob- 
tain a parliamentary return of every 
man, woman, or child who has read 
through those two wondrous quarto 
volumes on the Saxon common- 
wealth, published rather more than 
a quarter of a century ago, we be- 
lieve the humiliating fact would be 
found that the schedules would be 
returned very nearly blank; and 
that the number who had gone 
through the course of voluntary edu- 
cation—for there is a sort of education 
involved in the of that book 
—would turn out to be small in- 
deed. Let each person who glances 
over this page realise the matter to 
himself, by recalling to memory all 
of his acquaintance who have per- 
formed the feat. 

Such a practical antithesis is a 
literary peculiarity of the age which 
deserves notice. Palgrave is among 
the most remarkable of a class of 
writers who have to endure the stc 
vos oe onsen ja 
conspicuous, that, om being con- 
tent with the function of completing 
his discoveries, and communicating 
them to the learned, he has all his 
life been making te and un- 
tiring efforts to force his way into 
the ranks of popular authorship. 
Hence his books have become a sort 
of waifs and strays which any man 
may pick up and use as he will. 

historical matter is issued to 
the world in the shape of a record or 
a chronicle, edited by some competent 
archeologist, even although, in his 
introduction and notes, he may ex- 
haust all that is novel and remark- 
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able in the collection—still, the his- 
terian who makes use of this new 
and valuable matter tells where he 
got it, and perhaps mentions the 
obligations he is under to the learned 
editor,—for such a reference carries 
with it a character of research, The 
author who thus opens a book of re- 
cords, or an ancient chronicle, and 
there finds matter to his purpose, can- 
not be called a —— or plagiarist. 
But if the archeologist thinks fit to 
attempt the popular exposition of his 
own discoveries, appealing in vain to 
an audience who close his books in 
despair after the first half-dozen pages, 
his works become the prey of every 
writer who can offer'a more clear and 
lively exposition of their valuable 
contents.. Nor is such an appropri- 
tion readily detected, if the appropri- 
ator should decline to acknowledge 
the source of his-inspiration, for the 
world is not ready to believe in a rob- 
bery on the person of one to whom it 
has denied the ion of wealth. 

It would be difficult to tell how 
many reputations these books will 
feed. For long time to come, who- 
ever writes history concerning the 
ninth and tenth centuries in any part 
of Europe, Germany, France, Hol- 
land, Italy, England, or. Scotland, 
will owe his broad and comprehensive 
views, his clear and-emphatic dis- 
tinctions, to the quaint hints, the 
obscure allusions, the eccentric and 
often inextricable narratives found 
somewhere. among Sir Francis Pal- 
grave’s writings: And when the 
charmed reader peruses the full, flow- 
ing, sparkling narrative of the ac- 
complished popular historian, it will 
be useless to attempt to drag his 
attention away to the misty and 
marshy source whence it was de- 
rived. Nor will the adaptation of 
Palgrave’s fertile hints be-all pure 
fraud and intentional misappropria- 
tion. The thinker cannot always tell 
who it was that dropped the seeds 
of his thoughts into his mind. It is 
not easy to remember precisely what 
one has read in Palgrave’s pages—it 
would be difficult often to put them 
into intelligible shape at the moment 
when they are perused. The influ- 
ence they convey is that of a general 
stirring-up of old received doctrines 
and beliefs on the things of past ages. 
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Whoever will read fifty or a hun. 
dred es of Palgrave, carrying. the 
meaning with him as he reads—a 
difficult task, we admit—cannot fail 
to imbibe new impressions, and to 
see stale old historical conventional. 
ities in a fresh light, 

These qualities appear to. us , to 
arise from the completeness with 
which he has been able to throw 
himself into the conditions. of . the 
past. Intellectually be has lived 
more in the ninth and tenth centn- 
ries than any other Englishman of 
the nineteenth. Most of us feel our 
way to the past through the present 
and its immediate antecedents, so 
that we can only get a certain dis 
tance back. We have difficulty and 
uncertainty in dealing with | the 
Europe in which there is no Ger- 
many or France—no Switzerland, 
Holland, England, or Scotland. 
About Greece, the Alexandrian em- 
pire, and Rome, republican or impe- 
rial, we know from a separate and 
artificial centre of view—that of the 
classic writers, and our own early 
training in them. But of the history 
of the world, between the downfall 
of Rome and the construction of mo- 
dern nationalities, few of us have 
notions that are not shaped and 
coloured from the world we live in, 
and the late distinct chapters in its 
history with which we are familiar. 
It is owing to this natural difficulty 
in realising obscure times, that in 
the romances about Arthur and his 
Round Table, we read, not the man- 
ners of the sixth century, but those 
of the age of chivalry in which the 
romancers lived; a that in the 
Scriptural paintings of Paolo Vero- 
nese we see, not the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem or Athens at the dawn of 
Christianity, but the motley and 
picturesque frequenters of Venice in 
the sixteenth century. It is not 
that our other historians are blind 
to the necessity of studying the age 
about which they write, and that 
they deliberately paint after the 
age in which they live; but they 
generally go back with difficulty and 
uncertainty, and are sometimes com- 
— to stop short in the darkness. 

hey find their way, for instance, 
through the recasting of Europe by 
the Reformation— the revolution 
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eansed by the revival of letters and 
art, and the formation of standin 
armies, into feudality, chivalry an 
troubadours—the crass tridls an 
ordeal, and papal supremacy. at 
behind these they generally find 
nothing but mist, in which some of 
them see the refracted images of the 
jater and distincter age, while others, 
more clear-headed and firm of pur- 
pose, draw the curtain like Robert- 
son, who begins his history of Scot- 
land in the words, “The first ages of 
the Scottish history are dark and 
fabulous. ‘Nations, as well as men, 
arrive at maturity by degrees, and 
the events which happened during 
their infancy or early youth, cannot 
be recollected, and deserve not to be 
remembered.” 

Instead of groping his way from 
the present to the past, Palgrave is 
like one who has lived in the past, 
and is disagreeably reminded of later 
times. Instead of going back from 
modern nationalities, the govern- 
ments and institutions constructed 
out of the feudal system, and the 
hierarchies derived from the Papacy, 
he enters on his work as one who 
lived before these institutions were 
in their germ. He sees scattered 
around him the fragments of the old 
Roman empire—fragments still vital, 
and often tending to coalesce, and 
again rule the world from one point. 
If feudal institutions and modern 
kingships are beginning faintly to 
appear, he remembers that there are 
still Consuls and Patricians — that 
there is still a Cesar, real or nomi- 
nal, who professes to rule the world, 
and that the Tribune of the people is 
more than a tradition. Taking up 
his mental existence, as it were, in 
the period of the long-protracted dis- 
solution of the Roman empire, he 
bas fondly cherished the history of 
every relic of that mighty system, 
and watched with a conservative 
jealousy the origin and progress of 
those innovations in which the present 
European system grew. 

Hence in these works we find— 
what is so often overlooked by 
writers on the Middle Ages—an at- 
testation of the vitality and strength 
of the old Roman institutions, and 
their powerfal influence in the re- 
construction of modern Europe. In 
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this reconstruction feudalism was cer- 
tainly @ great element, but whether 
the relics of the Roman empire were 
not still a greater, might be a fair 
question for an intelligent debating 
society. The gratitude of literature 
is due to Palgrave for the “pious 
zeal with which he has brought them 
into view. He shows us our muni 
cipal — institutions those burgher 
systems which we have been accus- 
tomed to consider so absolutely 
liar to feudal Europe~as the direct 
descendants of the ‘municipia of 
Rome. There are cities whose muni- 
cipal corporations date from the 
supremacy of Rome. They are liv- 
ing testimonies against the old inve- 
terate legend, that the ‘Roman ‘law 
was revived in the twelfth century, 
when a copy of the Pandects was 
found at the taking of Amalfi. The 
Roman law never died away in 
Europe. It had always a vital exist- 
ence at least in the municipal cor- 
orations, and in the ecclesiastical 
ierarchy. From these strongholds 
it fought throughout Europe a battle 
with the feudal system —a battle 
which had its fiercest passages of 
arms in England, where the common 
lawyers indulged in a hatred almost 
personal towards the civilians. Yet 
even in England the principles of 
the Code and the Pandects made 
silent’ conquests. The spirit of the 
Justinian laws was that of a despot- 
ism. But while they counted the 
emperor sacred all-powerful, 
they treated all other men—that is, 
all other freemen—as equal, If we 
overlook, then, the source from which 
they spring—the supereminent power 
of the emperor—we find in the civil 
laws a system of equal justice be- 
tween man man as perfect as 
human nature seems capable of con- 
cocting. Brought in conflict with 
feudality and its many grades of 
wer and rank—jits sovereigns, 
igher and lower nobility, chief vas- 
sals and sub-vassals, passing down 
many steps- to serfdom —the tradi- 
tional existence and practical enforce- 
ment of laws constructed on the prin- 
ciple that all men between the sove- 
reign and the slave are equal, exer- 
cised an obvious influence on the form 
and progress of modern society. 
We require but to remember such 
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an element to understand, as a gene- 
ral fact, that it must have exercised 
such an influence. But we are apt 
in particulars to lose sight of it, 
and therefore Sir Francis Palgrave’s 
readers are indebted to him for 
always reminding them of it in his 
practical details. And he not only 
remembers the Roman law, and its 
influence in . modifying  feudality, 
but the whole influence of Roman 
social life and habits spread over the 
countries. included within the Em- 
pire, and ever in conflict with the 
ways of those hardy warriors and 
depredators, who, from beyond the 
boundary of the empire of Julian, 
and subsequently beyond the boun- 
daries of the empire of Charlemagne, 
rushed in upon the Latinised territo- 
ries. In one of his studied passages— 
which are not, to our taste, his best— 
Sir Francis says :— 

“The Romans had been gradually 
approximating to the barbarians: the 
barbarians, with even more alacrity and 
power, were wresting the dominion from 
the empire. Were not the majority of 
the emperors barbarians by name, by 
race, by lineage, by language, by cha- 
racter? These purple-clad barbarians 
swayed the fortunes of the world. Long 
had this political commixture of races 
existed. The Romans taught their 
vassals to become their lords. They 
educated Goth and Celt, and Teuton 
and Iberian, for the imperial throne, 
when they, the gens togaia, rejoiced in 
the submission voluntarily rendered by 
barbarian sovereigns, who sought to in- 
crease their own magnificence by ac- 
cepting the regal name and the regal 
insignia from the Roman power. The 
first real king in Germany, Ariovistus, 
became king by the gratitude or favour 
of the first of the Ceesars. 

“We have all read how the Gaulish 
warriors were stayed in silent awe before 
the senate assembled in that forum 
which they were about to destroy. The 
eolumns rose in glory again to fall; but 
the same veneration hovered amongst 
the ruins, continuing to hallow the 
cruelties, the depravities, the feebleness, 
the decrepitude of Rome. _ When the 
barbarian sovereigns established them- 
selves within the sacred boundaries of 
the empire—when the Ostrogoth held 
his court at Verona, and the Frank en- 
camped in Gaul—they honoured the ve 
sovereigns over whom they had usurped. 
Flushed with victory, the barbarians 
scarcely dared to own, even to them- 
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selves, that they were rebels against the 
ancient mistress of the world. Her fear 
was yet upon them.”—(I. 9-10.) 


This p e we select, as on the 
whole a pom specimen of what Sir 
Francis produces when he sets his 
face doggedly to it, as Dr. Johnson 
says, and insists on writing history. 
The passage has merit, and it wouk 
require very little insincerity to pro- 
nounce it a grand truth finely ex- 
ressed. But we infinitely prefer 
ding him at his ease, and giving 
forth his strange and deep knowledge 
in fragments, as the humour strikes 
him. It is then that he is emphatic 
and suggestive, realising to the read- 
er’s mind, by .a minute and distinct 
practical application, the impression 
of truths which before had_ been 
vaguely floating in the mind. We 
are for instance, well instruct- 
ed in the arrogant assertion of sa- 
prvmscy over. the Ohristian world 
y the Bishop of Rome, and few edn- 
cated people can fail to be aware that 
the imperial system of civil govern- 
ment created the organisation, spread- 
ing from a common centre, which en- 
abled the hierarchy to establish its 
supremacy. But this, one of the great- 
est facts in the history of the world, 
derives a new distinctness from such 
passages as the following ;—he is 
speaking of the quick extinction in 
rance of the temporary empire of 
Charlemagne ; 

“ When the third dynasty ascended 
the French throne, not a vestige of the 
earlier jurisprudence remained, The 
Salic judges, Arbogast, Widogast, Bodo- 
gast, and Salogast, were utterly forgot- 
ten: legists would have been scared by 
their very names, The dooms of the 
Salic and Ripuarian Franks, and of the 
Burgundian and Gothic kings, had all 
completely passed away. The ancient 
laws were neither upheld by practice nor 
honoured by tradition; and hence the 
Carlovingian system of legislation has, in 
the main, become a guess and a mystery. 
. . « » During this dark and dis- 
mal period, Carlovingian France, almost | 
a sacerdotal commonwealth, was sustain- 
ed by the hierarchy. The French bish- 
oprics, more than any other north of 
the Alps, conformed to the civil, politi- 
cal, and ethnographical repartitions of the 
country. The Gallia Christiana far- 
nishes the best topographical comment- 
ary upon Cesar’s Commentaries. It is 
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there that you find the principal data for 
the map of Gallia Romana, or Gallia 
Antiqua. Sanson and D’Anville, in mak- 
ing out the Adui, or the Bituriges, or 
the Carnutes, or the Cenomani, have had 
no sure guides except the episcopal cir- 
cumscriptions. When these fail, as they 
sometimes do, topographer and geogra- 
pher are at fault, and fight the fierce 
battle of archzeological controversy. The 
Romans—wise people—avoided disturb- 
ing the Gaulish populations more than was 
absolutely necessary. The Gaulish civi- 
tates—their boundaries unchanged—be- 
came the Roman governments; and the 
Christian dioceses of the earlier periods 
were always conterminous with the civil 
governments.” —(I. 400-402.) 


There is nothing in which our 
historians more need the aid of a se- 
vere inquiring spirit than the feudal 
system. In our usual sources of his- 
tory, it appears in one generation to 
be utterly unknown, and in the next 
it is full grown, as if it had at once 
been organised by a Siéyes. No one 
feels that any of the comprehensive 
accounts of its origin and progress 
are satisfactory. Sir Francis fortu- 
nately offers no comprehensive ac- 
count of it; but he affords glimpses in- 
to the recesses of the social conditions 
connected with its rise, which are in- 
finitely valuable. Normandy, indeed, 
is the place where, for many reasons, 
this department of cae European 
history may be most hopefully studied. 
It was thence that the feudal usages 
spread to Britain—a few of them may 
have come over before the battle of 
Hastings, but William of Normandy 
gave us all the rest, whether he im- 
ported or made them. It is another 
remarkable thing, that when France 
proper was honey feudalised, Nor- 
mandy, a colony of Danish pirates, 
stood apart, following the heathenish 
customs of the Northmen. And yet 
that was the province which,. all at 
once, became the model of symmetrical 
feudality to all France and to all 
Europe—just as her knights, by a like 
magical revolution, from barbarians 
became models of courtesy. The fol- 
lowing statement, if it does not carry 
ns far, has a distinctness eminently 
satisfactory. 

“Rollo, is said to have introduced an 
harmonious and perfect system of feud- 
ality, methodising the laws and of 
tenure as they prevailed elsewhere, and 
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profiting by all the improvements which 
experience had suggested. His legislative 
talent (it is thus supposed) gave one origin 
to all rights of property, imparting to 
feudality a regularity hitherto unknown ; 
and this province, the most modern in 
Gaul, became a model for all others. 
“Such are the observations entitled to 
respect on account of: the authority 
whence they proceed; and the theory 
thus enoun is incorporated, so to 
speak, in the textus receptus of Norman 
history ; but however recommended by 
simplicity, and conformable to our gene- 
ral prepossessions, the support of any 
evidence whatever is absolutely wanting. 
Not a single Norman deed or muniment, 
grant or charter, signed or unsigned, 
sealed or unsealed, can be found until 
the reign of Richard Sans-peur, and then 
very rarely—a dearth contrasting singu- 
larly” with the diplomatic opulence of 
Anglo-Saxon England. The lieger-books 
of the Norman monasteries, anterior to 
the reign of William the Bastard, scarcely 
contain a document of importance; and 
whilst we possess full information con- 
cerning the Anglo-Saxon tenures of land 
previous to Duke William’s conquest of 
our country, we know absolutely nothing 
concerning the parallel circumstances of 
his own Normandy. The legitimate 
boundaries of historical doubt are there- 
fore not overstepped, if we consider the 
invention of the full ‘feudal system,’ by 
Rollo exercising the plenitude of his 
power, as a legal fiction in the most 
extensive sense of the term. Nay, it re- 
mains to be proved whether any system 
of Norman tenure had been matured into 
consistency by fiscal talent, until after 
the seventh Duke of Normandy won the 
Anglo-Saxon crown.”—(I. 693-695). 
The total absence of feudalism is 
the more remarkable—the establish- 
ment of the negative fact is the more 
valuable an acquisition, that the 
author, instructed in the ordinary 
lore on the subject, expected to find 
the roots of the system in early Nor- 
mandy, and was ambitious of the 
function of analysing them. “ Years 
ago,” he says, “ did 1 commence these 
inquiries, entertaining the firm belief 
that the germs of our English con- 
stitution could assuredly be recov- 
ered in ancient Normandy.” But he 
could find no trace of them. Nor, on 
the other hand—and this is extreme- 
ly curious too—does it seem that the 
pirate community carried with them 
the customs of their Scandinavian 
ancestors. They seem, in the inter- 
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val between their establishment and 
their reception into the feudal organ- 
isation.of France, to have lived, like 
the crew of a great vessel, under the 
military authority of their chief. 


“No code, no doom-book existed, 
whose precepts bridled his ¢aprice or 
regulated his discretion. ‘ Ancient cus- 
toms,’ ‘paternal customs,’ are vaguely 
noticed in the earliest chapters of Nor- 
man history, but the Danes in Neustria 
never endured under Danish chieftain- 
ship as a settled and unmixed popula- 
tion, sufficiently compact, and sufficiently 
permanent to maintain their national 
jurisprudence, which therefore univer- 
sally melted away. No form of pro- 
cedure, no technical term, bearing any 
tangible stamp of Scandinavian origin, 
can be discovered in any of the extant or 
subsisting muniments. A few traditional 
usages may have lingered during the 
first three generations, though none are 
recollected; and iff by possibility, any 
of the ancient Scandinavian popular 
courts or tribunals were introduced—a 
fact of which, however, we have not the 
slightest evidence—it is certain that none 
survived.” —(II. 257). 


It has been the fashion of the 
greatest houses in the English aris- 
tocracy to trace their descent from 
some one who “came in with the 
Conqueror,” and to stop there, as if 
the conquest were the beginning of 
the world—making no effort to pene- 
trate even a generation farther back. 
This has atways seemed an unaccoun- 
table deficiency of genealogical am- 
bition, since it is certain that among 
these adventurers there were men of 
great mark as soldiers or leaders. 
That wonderful race, when they 
found themselves on the sunny shores 
of France, seem indeed to have felt 
an impulse to cut away the past, and 
live only for the future. Perhaps it 
may have been because they were 
not so much a colony from any one 
nation, as a set of adventurers from 
all the northern shores, Scotland in- 
cluded, in whose mixed ranks tra- 
ditions could not live. But whether 
this be the cause or not, the total re- 
jection of all traditionary influences, 
explains, if it does not account for, the 
entire oblivion which overcomes the 
genealogies traced back to their keep- 
ing. ‘Thus the Norman founders of 
our aristocracy were thoroughly “ new 
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men.” On this point we take another 
short but instructive passage. 

“The Normans dismissed all practical: 
recollection in their families of their ori... 
ginal Scandinavian ancestry, Not one 
of their nobles ever thought of deduce. 
ing his lineage from the Hersers, or Jarls, 
or Vikings, who occupy so conspicuous 
a place in Norwegian history,—not even 
through the medium of any traditional 
fable. Rogerde Montgomery designated 
himself as ‘ Northmannus Northman- 
norum;’ but for all practical purposes 
Roger was a Frenchman of the French- 
men, though he might not like to own 
it. This ancestorial reminiscence must 
have resulted from some peculiar fancy ; 
no Montgomery possessed or transmitted 
any memorial of his Norman progenitors, 
The very name of Rollo’s father, Senex 
quidam in partibus Dacie, was unknown 
to Rollo’s grandchildren, and_if not 
known worse than unxknown—neglected.” 
—(I. 703-704.) 

Perhaps even in these passages the 
reader may trace those superficial 
defects which have hidden the sub- 
stantial merits of their author from 
the reading public. A judicious ad- 
viser would have recommended him 
to keep close to his subject, to stand 
clear of vague philosophy and to say 
what he had to cay in the fewest 
possible words. nfortunately, it 
has been the passion of Sir Francis 
to become a fine writer. Having 
seen that Gibbon, Hume, Robertson, 
Macaulay, and Alison, have each 
fascinated a body of admirers by 
their style, he seems to have inwardly 
vee that he too should have a 
style. The consequence of this un- 
lucky determination has been the 
succession of efforts, bold to despera- 
tion, continuous and varied, of which 
the array of great volumes following 
the name of Palgrave in library cata- 
logues is a wondrous testimony. There 
is something curious, striking, and 
almost grand, in the contemplation 
of this long-sustained effort, by a 
rugged and powerful mind, to create 
by sheer strength that curiosa felici- 
tas, which grows, like a flower, in its 
proper soil. 

In his earlier works he was under 
the spell of Gibbon. There are many 
elements, both of grandeur and of 
viciousness, in that great author's 
style, but it has always seemed to 
us that the term most applicable to 
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it, as a general characteristic, is—the 
scornful. He scarcely ever conde- 
scends to tell a distinct narrative, 
unless it be for the purpose of con- 
tradicting the general opinion of 
mankind. He spesks to scholars 
who are supposed to be far on in the 
learning of ancient history and litera- 
ture, but yet not nearly so far as 
himself. e criticises and adorns; 
gives his view of events, and dis- 
courses on the high philosophy 
taught by them; but he does not con- 
descend to tell them, except by in- 
ference: if the reader is not already 
acquainted with the general outline 
of the events of the Decline and Fall, 
the historian cannot stop in his long 
resounding march to tell them. Like 
the styles of all great writers, that of 
Gibbon was grand and beautiful in 
the hands of its inventor, but when 
such poor imitators as Whitaker, 
George Chalmers, and Pinkerton 
adopted it, they were driven into sad 
flounderings. Palgrave was not so 
completely at its mercy, for he had 
more “important things to say, and 
such specimens as the following may 
be considered a rather bappy applica- 
tion of Gibbonism :-— 


“Byzantium was defended, not by, her 
lofty ramparts, but by the memory of 
Constantine. Unworthy as the Greek 
emperors had been of their pre-eminence, 
their real insignificance was veiled by the 
uninterrupted homage rendered to their 
supremacy. And even the jealousy with 
which the imperial court watched its 
, ancient titles, and retained its gorgeous 
pageantry, had contributed to ‘sustain 
the tottering throne. The female reign 
of Irene afforded a plausible pretext for 
declaring that the imperial succession 
had wholly failed—an interregnum had 
occurred, Rome asserted her rights; 
and her senate, her prelates, and her 
nobles, acting as the virtual representa- 
tives of the Catholic Church, and of the 
whole Christian world, placed the im- 
perial diadem upon the brow of the 
Frankish sovereign. Charlemagne’s wis- 
dom, or perhaps his vanity, rejected 
the ornaments of Grecian pride, He 
who listened with delight to those strains 
which are now faintly echoed in the 
book of Heroes, and the Nieblungen-leid, 
disdained to array himself in the effe- 
minate garments of the Hast, and rarely 
did he even consent to assume the patri- 
cian robe, But in his. title, and, still 
more in his acts, the ‘glorious emperor’ 
Vindicated his royal station. His suc- 
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cessors took the insignia of the Byzan- 
tine court; yet-in one very important 
point of ceremonial they respected the 
prejudices, or acknowledged the ‘sacred 
majesty’ of new Rome; and the proud 
title of ‘Basileus’ was never expressly 
assumed by the Emperor of the West.” 
—(492-3). 

We must now suppose a century and 
a half to have Pt gpa a iheeia 
history. What is more to the point, 
we are to keep in view that a quarter 
of a century has over the head 
of the author since the foregoing 
passage was written, and that in the 
mean time he has been continually 
in search of a style, trying one after 
the other, with varied but never emi- 
nent success. Again he has to tell 
of the reception, within the Roman- 
ised communities, of a great leader 
from the outside barbarians, whose 
strangth enables bim to break through 
all social difficulties. The Normans, 
as Sir Francis happily teaches us, 
became the most Frenchified of the 
French, and in their courtly polish 
cast off entirely the ‘slough of the 
pirate Northman. But neither in 
the days of Rollo, nor in those of his 


son, had this metamorphosis been 
accomplished. Sir Francis has to 
tell detestable’ was 


how — 
William of ‘the long sword in the 
midst of his power, and he does so ‘in 
this fashion :— 


“Never are our fiendish passions more 
diabolically roused than when we can 
single out the one man as the representa- 
tive of the masses whom we hate; and 
all the hatred which the French bore to 
the Danish nation at large, was accumu- 
lated upon the head of ‘The Captain of 
the Pirates.’ 

“Fear often secks to protect herself 
by contempt, a cruel instrument of re- 
venge; and this opprobrious appellation, 
‘Captain of the Pirates,’ habitual among 
the French, and coming naturally into 
their mouths, equally fomented and be- 
tokened their aversion, and their terror. 
‘Captain of the Pirates,’—a degrading 
name, suggestive of loathsome sensuous 
ideas and odious moral feelings, offensive 
to the nose, hideous to the eyes, hateful 
to the mind—filth and foulness, soiled 
garb, and bloody hands. The character 
thereby conveyed was engrained—the 
impression indelible. What mattered 
the worship rendered. by King Louis’ to 
Duke, Guillaume, . Queen Gerberga’s 
smiling courtesy—the spiritual affinity 
contracted at the font—the exalted rank 
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appertaining to the seigneur, duke and 
patrician of Rouen and the Terra Nor- 
mannorum, the lord and suzerain of Brit- 
tany and the Armorican Marches? Opin- 
ion was unchanged—opinion could not 
be changed. From the lowest to the 
highest, from the greasy scullion sweat- 
ing in the sooty kitchen, to the stately 
usher stalking before the council-door, 
from the frowsy stable varlet to the peer 
in the council, or the chancellor at the 
foot of the throne, there was nota 
Frenchman who spoke of Guillaume 
Longue-épée, or who thought of Guil- 
laume Longue-épée, otherwise than as 
the rascal buccaneer—the Captain of the 
Pirates. 

“Guillaume, departing from the royal 
chamber, might have chanced to receive 
the listener’s proverbial meed, had he lin- 
gered on the landing. Weknow how Louis 
and Gerberga scoffed at the pirate, his 
base discardéd brat, and his dishonoured 
trull. Guillanume—who is he? What 
is he?) Another Regnar Lodbrok, strut- 
ting about in that ducal mantle which 
his father filched from the royal ward- 
robe; but the miscreant cannot hide his 
shaggy breeks—faugh!—he leavesa whiff 
of tar behind him.”—(II. 271-273.) 

This is a sufficient contrast to the 
stately periods of the Gibbon style, 
but it, is not more natural to the 
author, being merely an affectation 
in a new direction. Like all over- 
painting, it obscures the truth be- 
neath, instead of rendering it more 
emphatic. When we remember what 
the Normans became within a cen- 
tury afterwards, a simple account, in 

lain language, illustrated by inci- 

nts of their social condition after 
they established themselves in France 
and the progressive changes which 
made them the leaders of the French 
‘ as of all other nations, in courtesy 
and conventional civilisation, would 
from the pen of one so intimately 
acquainted with the subject, have 
been extremely valuable. But he 
must needs follow a popular school 
of authorship, which decorates and 
illustrates everything by a reference 
to. modern London life. We are 
taught to understand how the heathen 
leader of the, Danish colonists was 
received at the, Latinised Christian 
court. of the Carlovingian, by suppos- 
ing a blackguard pirate skipper’s 
reception in a Belgr-vian mansion. 
But the comparison is not drawn 
with the accuracy of an artist prac- 
tised in that kind of work, and, like 
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the productions of the secondary 
pupils of the school, the picture jg 
taken, not from real London life, but 
from the conventional imitations of 
it presented on the boards of the 
theatres. Other instances might be 
cited as more correct and chaste 
adaptations of the school we refer to, 
since they seem to be more direct 
imitations of the manner of its master 
—Dickens. Such anevent as the tem- 
porary reconstruction of the empire 
under Charles the Fat was probably 
never before told in the following man- 
ner :— 

“Charles the Emperor, King of Loni- 
bardy, King of Alemannia, was unani- 
mously invoked by the Germans as their 
protector and defender. Let him pro- 
ceed in re-establishing the integrity of 
the empire; let Italy and Germany again 
be protected by the might of one supreme 
sovereign. The Lombards joined his 
standard with alacrity. Equally success- 
ful was Charles north of the Alps.— 
Kaiser Karl is coming! he was greeted 
at Worms with exuberant joy.—Kaiser 
Karl is coming! SBavarians, Saxons, 
Franks, Thuringians, and Alemanni mus- 
tered to his support, and all Germany 
gladly obeyed him.”—(I. 387-388.) 

But the passage following is a far 
more brilliant example of the style 
which deals in exaggerated de- 
scriptions of minute particulars. It 
refers to an extremely interesting 
epoch in history, which probably 
no one has ever investigated with the 


same carefal criticism. There are 
three great powers in France—the 
successor of Charlemagne, Louis 


d’Outre Mer, nominally the king; 
the Duke of France, who is gradually 
crushing him out to found the Oapet- 
ian dynasty ; and the Danish colony 
in Normandy, whose prince is an in- 
fant. The King and the Duke of 
France have agreed together to sup 
press the Danes—to seize tone 
and divide it between them. 

went to take possession, and was per- 
mitted so quietly to enter and occupy 
Normandy, that he repented of his 
bargain, and declined to allow his 
accomplice any share in the acquisi- 
tion. But the Normans only pretend- 
ed to submit while strengthening them- 
selves for a deadly contest, and the 
monarch who had entered as @ Con- 
queror remained as a prisoner. We 
have this account of his entrance into 
Rouen :— 
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“All that Bernard promised’ to Louis 
concerning the hearty welcome he should 
receive at Rouen, was fully realised to 
eye and ear. ‘When Ronen was scarcely 
discernible in, the far distance, Louis re- 
ceived. his merry greeting, spoken from 
every church and chapel-tower which 
boasted of a bell. . And when Louis drew 
nearer, then arose the full-toned solemn 
chant, swelling in the air as he rode 
along the road; and when, ambling 
through the pleasant meadows, he came 
Close upon the Porte Beauvoisine, he 
twas prevented by the long processions of 
the clergy, robed according to their order 
and degree — archbishop and canons in 
their richly broidered copes, holy banners 
borne aloft, and gold and silver censers 
swinging ; and lastly, thicker and denser 
as he advanced, but most of all after 
passing beneath the well-known arch- 
way, he entered the narrow street, thé 
vast crowd hailing him as kings A 
blessing on their honest voices! — had 
they dared, they would have toppled him 
into the Seine, rushing with delight to 
the river’s banks, enraptured with the 
sport of seeing and hearing him fall 
splash into the water, struggling, sinking, 
shrieking, drowning: and truly if Loui 
according to the popular code of retribu- 
tion, had to be punished for his inward 
thoughts, this treatment would havé 
served him right — he was just as 
for their destruction.” —(IL, 435-436.) 

But the reader will. be much mis- 
taken if he suppose these specimens 
to exemplify the pervading style of 
the book. It is as impossible to ex- 
emplify its pervading style as to pin 
the “borealis race” to the spot. In 
the restless activity of his search after 
the means of writing popalarly, the 
author is in perpetual change, and 
he cannot change without the tone 
of some known author shining through 
his sentences. The reader will judge 
for himself if the following, a re- 
markable enough specimen certainly, 
is likely ever to have been written if 
Macaulay had not written too :— 

“Internal enemies and external ene- 
mies; enemies known, enemies unknown; 
enemies provoked, enemies unprovoked ; 
enemies from the east, enemies from the 
west; enemies from the south, enemies 
from the north ; from the seas, the rivers, 
and the hills. Our sailors box the compass, 
improving Charlemagne’s lessons, Charle- 
magne began to give the compound names 
by which the rhombs of the mariner’s 
card are known; and from every circling 
point of the horizon the wind wafted an 


enemy. Christians and half-Christians, 
Mahommedans and idolators, diverse 
races and diverse ‘tongues—worshippers 
of Thor and Odin, Promo, Chrodo; Jute- 
bog, Zernebog, Belbog, Zutebor; and 
lion-vi Radegast, Swantowit with 
four heads, triple-headed Triglaw, and 
genial Siewa, the many-breasted teeming 
Siewa, with the bunch of grapes in her 
hand; Gascon, Vascon, or Escalduanac 
Celt or Breyzad, Jute, Norsk and Dansker; 
Ishmaelite, Moor, Saracen; Sorb, Wena, 
and Obotrite ; Lech Zech, and M 

all conjoined with the infatuated Carlo- 
vingian prinees, and their more infatuated 
subjects, in effecting the empire’s destruc- 
tion. Alas for Charlemagne’s victories 
Charlemagne’s conquests, Charlemagne’s 
wisdom, cultivation, and knowledge!— 
all come to naught—turned to confusion.” 
—(I. 409-410.) 


Although this is an example of but 
one of the many styles which this 
indefatigable author grasps at, it is 
an illustration of a propensity per- 
vading whatever he writes —a pro- 
pensity to indulge in learning at the 
expense of clearness. It is quite 
possible that some readers of this 
passage may be so Le ngersy igno- 
rant as not to enjoy a familiar 
acquaintance with Promo, Chrodo, 


“18°F Jutebog, and Radegast, respected 


deities as they were in their ‘own 
circle of worshippers. Some one may 
not even have heard of a person so 
deservedly popular as genial Siawa, 
or may have heard evil rumours of 
her under the vulgar designation of 
Seva. Such a person might thank 
Sir Francis for an introduction to 
these friends of his — an introduction 
making him acquainted with them in 
an easy and simple manner ; the 
same person will feel rather offended 
by his offhand reference to so many 
great names with which every one 
worth ‘knowing should be familiar. 
None of us readily forgive those who 
make us feel our ignorance ; and were 
we to be subjected by the Civil Ser- 
vice Cisinthinktonds to an examination 
on the departments any of us 

fess to be best acquainted with, it 
makes one tremble to think what the 
result might be. It is good for a 
historian to presume on a consider- 
able amount of ignorance. If you 
tell people what they a to 
know already, your excuse~ is, that 
while you could not venture to doubt 


, 
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their full acquaintance with it, it is 
necessary to the completeness of the 
narrative that it should be stated, 
and the reader’s attention called to 
it. An investigator deep in the mys- 
teries of his own investigations, is 
apt to forget that the most accom- 
plished of his readers may have come 
from studies in some other depart- 
ment of knowledge, and is not quite 
familiar at the moment with all the 
recondite nomenclature, and all the 
abstruse knowledge, with which the 
adept has saturated his mind. A 
great fault in all Palgrave’s historical 
works ‘is, that in many places he 
speaks to the adept only—not to the 
valgar. This kind of pedantic dis- 
play of erudition is signally unworthy 
of a man so gifted. It would go far 
to persuade a stranger to his merits 
that he was a shallow scholar who 
had read up to the occasion, and who 
requires to display all that is in him. 
The careless svattering about of learn- 
ing acquired at the moment, as if it 
were old well-digested knowledge 
long familiar to the thoughts, is one 
of the poor arts of every petty writer 
who desires to astonish the ground- 
lings. With rapid anxiety he turns 
over indexes, encyclopedias, and dic- 
tionaries of quotations, and having 
»found what seems to serve his pur- 
pose, issues it with careless ease, as an 
illustration drawn from the rich maga- 
zine of his own learning. To be sure, 
if an author reads up until he is able 
to scatter about him so profuse a 
quantity of learning as Palgrave’s 
books contain, he has achieved by that 
act alone the character of a learned 
man. But should this suffice him? 
Is it not possible, on the one hand, 
to drench the world with incoherent 
masses of learning, and on the other, 
to enlighten the world with learning 
drawn into a focus. To our notion, 
the best literary use of extensive 
learning is by giving a writer a com- 
prehensive view of all knowledge, to 
enable him to restrain himself to the 
portion proper to his own immediate 
object.. It is not, therefore, thrown 
away. The story will be the better 
told that the writer knows a world 
of knowledge beyond it, on*which he 
has not required to draw. 

We take it to be another worthy 
function of a great scholar to write 
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in simple English, and to avoid—yp. 
less, indeed, where established’ tech 
nicalities have to be: used ~~ wordg 
which cannot be understood without 
a knowledge of languages other than 
the vernacular. Wher. in speaking of 
Herbert of Vermandois, Sir Francis 
says, “It is extremely difficult. to 
trace this consummate _ intri 
through the doubles and dodges of 
his tortuous course,” he is intelligible 
to many people whose reading hag 
not passed beyond the London school 
of literature. He is also very intel- 
ligible when he says, ‘‘It seems im- 
possible that any relatives in those 
times could live without a quarrel; 
uarrelling was meat and drink to 
them.” But those who will. easiest 
understand and most readily admire 
these expressions, will probably be 
puzzled by a few other words scatter- 
ed in their neighbourhood, such ag 
“seabrous difficulties,” “ prepotence,” 
“the innamovable protector of the 
monarchy,” “military movements so 
comminuted that it is difficult to take 
note of them,” “ dangers pallulating 
after dangers,’ and “ woods essarted. 
We have said a deal to ex- 
press our appreciation of the value of 
the matter contained in the two new 
volumes issued by Sir Francis Pal- 
grave. We could not well say too 
much in commendation of the service 
he has thus done in clearing up diffi. 
culties and throwing out apt sugges 
tions. And we would not willing- 
ly have it supposed, from the remarks 
which we have just made, that we 
consider the volumes from their style 
and method as dull and unreadable, 
They are, in our estimation, far other- 
wise. They are in this respect @ 
great improvement on their author's 
previous efforts. Since he abandoned 
that “dignity of history” in the 
austere restraints of which he was 
wont to abide a quarter of a century 
ago, and has taken in his mature age 
to the frolicksome style of which we 
have given some specimens, he has 
certainly become a far more agreeable 
literary companion. A pleasant ex- 
citement has attended the perusal of 
the volumes, If they dragged at an 
time rather heavily through tong’ 
inquiries, one was sure to reach 
some enlivening climax, in which the 
author, conscious, perhaps, that he 
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had been for some time prosaic and 
earnest, would plume his feathers, 
flap his wings, and make one of his 

t efforts to attract attention. 
fis irregularities and eccentricities, 
varied over so many hundreds of oc- 
tavo pages, seem to have at last be- 
come a sort of nature; and in the 
third volume they will probably settle 
down into a style pretty uniformly 
checkered. We have said that they 
make the book interesting and read- 
able; but the interest derived from 
this feature of it is not an interest 
founded entirely on admiration. 
Speeches have occasionally been de- 
livered, which have contributed to 
the amusement of an auditory for 
reasons which it would not gratify 
the orator to know. There are 
books which contribute to our en- 
joyment from the same illegitimate 
source, but these are more rare, 
and they must, like Palgrave, have 
material merits to justify their per- 
usal, otherwise the task would not 
be undertaken; for people cannot 
sometimes help hearing speeches, but 
they may avoid reading books, and 
books which have nothing but eccen- 
tricity to recommend them are gener- 
ally avoided. 

Nor can a man of great ability— 
it would not be far wrong to say a 
man of genius—let himself loose in 
this manner without saying man 
things happily—some perhaps bril- 
liantly. From these two volumes it 
would not be very difficult to collect 
& small “ ana,” which would read like 
the sayings of a man incapable of 
pedantries and eccentricities. The 


term is, we think, a peculiarly happy ®8"@! 


one, where he speaks of the younger 
Pepin as “one of the. many who 
have missed celebrity for want of a 
minstrel.” What man has not been 
tried by reiterations, either in its 
original form or in clumsy transla- 
tions, of the classical allusion, thus 
freshened up ? ; 

We cannot help thinking ~that 
the following description of the rapid 
movements of the Danes on the 
coast of France, before, as Normans, 
they became absorbed among the 
Romanised inhabitants, is both apt 
and lively :— 

“Like a stage procession winding in 
and out, disappearing and returning, 
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their numbers were magnified by their 
activity. Ifvit so happened that they 
were in danger of being hit, they evaded 
the blow; when. their stores were ex- 
hausted, they departed till the next har- 
yest, or sought a. harvest elsewhere. 
They considered themselves as landlords 
to whom a periodical rent ought to .be 
rendered : when the rent was due, they 
came and distrained.” 


The vestiges, of the progress. of 
ancient races left to the present day 
in the old names of places, naturally 
came under our author’s critical eye. 
There|are few branches of anti- 
quarianism in which there is more 
quackery. This is, we admit, a hardy 
expression, but who is there who has 
not met with some etymologist having 
a craze, and along with it a capacity, 
to find that. every name of place and 
person he encounters, has sprung from 
his favourite root, Celtic, Teutonic, or 
otherwise. Sir Francis notices the 
scanty number and ductile character 
of the very few names now known. in 
Norway having any claim toa Teutonic 
origin, and characterises the whole 
question concerning them in this very 
apt illustration : ‘In the detritus of 
languages covering the Northern 
Gauls, the crystals are so rounded 
and smoothed that it is very difficult 
to pronounce with absolute precision 
on their primitive form.” 

It may or may not be the reader's 
opinion that the law of. nations and 
the principles of the balance of power 
are of little avail to a community, 
unless it be strong in itself, or has 
some strong power to support it at 
the conference-table; but whether 
ing in this opinion or not, he 
will perhaps be pleased to find, it 
expressed in the following quaint 
shape :— 


“The oracular volumes of the jus 
gentium are not less complaisant than 
the vaticinations of the Sybil, hardly 
ever failing to afford a response by which 
the wishes of the querent may be grati- 
fied. It is the apophthegm of our English 
Tribonian that, execution is the life of 
the law; but if execution be the life of 
our common. law, it is the very ‘law of 
nations’ itself. The last reason of kings 
always ranks first in the . quarreller’s 
cogitations, be he aristocrat, be he de- 
mocrat. “Had the lamb stood where the 
wolf stood, he would have found as’ a 
legitimate casus belli, as the wolf found 
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—could he, the lamb, have dared.” —(IL. 
357.) 

Having spoken of Sir Francis as 
one who is evidently ambitious of 
the fame of. a fine writer, and having 
so spoken in a tone caleulated per- 
haps to convey a. doubt whether he 
has achieved the object of his ambi- 
tion, it may be considered only fair that 
we should lay before the reader some 
passages in which bis genius has fuller 
scope than it can find in the quaint 
fragments just quoted. We think we 
can meet this demand on our critical 
eandour. The following is, we think, 
a very beautiful passage ;—it reminds 
us of Sir Thomas Browne, and by the 
way, is not unlike. that beautiful 
little forgery of the lost passage about 
the sphynx, which imposed on the 
editor of the last edition of Browne's 
works, and was amply quoted as one 
of the finest things which the author 
of the Vedgar Errors had ever written 
—and so full of his inimitable 
genius : 

“Tt is a marvellous history that of 
Armorica, reminiscences of truth and 
traditions of fable inextricably inter- 
mingled. The huge rocks piled on the 
borders of the gloomy Morbihan will 
not answer your interrogatories. Celtic 
history, so interesting, so affecting, so 
noble, has been rendered the meaning- 
less vacuity of literature by the unbound- 
less speculations of the learned. When 
will Druidical archzeologists be convinced 
that menzhir and peul-ven, cromlech 
and kistvaen, tell us nothing; and from 
nothing nothing comes. You can no 
more judge of their age than the eye can 
estimate the height of the clouds: these 
shapeless masses impart but one lesson, 
the impossibility of recovering by in- 
duction any knowledge of the speechless 
past. Waste not your oil. Give it up 
—that speechless past; whether fact 
or chronology, doctrine or mythology ; 
whether in Europe or Asia, Africa or 
America ;—at Thebes or Palenque, on 
Lycian shore or Salisbury Plain: lost is 
410) gone is gone for ever.”—(I. 469- 

0. 

We are surely not mistaken in 
deeming this a fine passage. And 
yet the im t morsel of anti- 
quarian criticism conveyed in it would 
have been more truly announced had 
the author not advanced it so am- 
bitiously. The quantity of false 
science which has been piled up 
through wide inductions from the 
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very narrow basis afforded by the 
monuments to which he refers, igog 
nuisance in literatures. It makes'ng 
slightly sickish to read in | 
sentences of the worship performed 
by the Druids within their Druidica} 
circles; of barrows and cromlechg 
which were no doubt dedicated to 
Thor and Odin, &c. About the 
age of all this class of monuments, 
and the people who raised or used 
them, we are yet in total ignoranée, 
As Sir Francis well says, we “¢an 
no more judge of their age than the 
eve can estimate the height of the 
clouds.” But are we therefore ‘to 
give us the question in despair, as 
one which the human intellect is 
radically incapable of solving? It ill 
befits one who has done so much to at 
tain what seemed the unattainable in 
antiquarian induction to promulgate 
so faint-hearted a doctrine. This 
sort of desolate musing is not the 
proper function of an active and acute 
Inquirer, who is ever endeavouring 
to add to the stock of human know- 
ledge. It comes far more genially 
from one like the philosopher of 
Malmsbury, whose proper habit it 
is to muse in sceptical credulity. 
To give the reader an immediate 
opportunity of comparing Sir Fravneis, 
with the author whom we hold to 
be the great master in the English 
lauguage of that kind of writing, we 
are tempted to quote a few lines of 
Sir Thomas Browne’s Hydriotaphia, 
in which he muses over the burnt 
bones found in some cinerary urns : 


“What time the persons of these . 
ossuaries entered the famous nations of 
the dead, and slept with princes and 
counsellors, might admit a wide solution. 
But who were the proprietors of these 
bones, or what bodies these ashes made 
up, were a question above antiquarianism, 
not to be resolved by men, nor easily 
perhaps by spirits, unless we consult the 
provisional guardians or tutelary obser- 
vators. Had they made as good pro- 
vision for their names as they have done 
for their reliques, they had not so grossly 
erred in the art of perpetuation. But to 
subsist in bones, and be but pyramidally 
extant, is a fallacy in duration, Vain 
ashes! which in the oblivion of names, 
persons, times, and sexes, have formed 
unto themselves a fruitless continuation, 
and only arise unto late posterity as 
emblems of mortal vanity, antidotes 
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Let the beauty of this passage 
prove palliative, if we have very 
inappropriately introduced it. We 
have endeavoured, so far as the space 
at our disposal would. permit, to give 
a fair character of Sir Francis Pal- 
grave's writings, and allowed the jus- 
tice of our estimate to be tested by 
examples. We cannot help, however, 
entertaining a misgiving, that the 
task is not quite practicable—that 
while we have made superficial de- 
fects plain enough, the great merits 
that lie beneath them cannot be so 
easily appreciated or explained. Not 
unconscious of this reproach, we can 
but say that we will count the reader 
who should urge it very strongly a 
participator in the offence, if he do 
not satisfy himself by a perusal of 
The History of Normandy and of 
England. ‘We can assure him that 
he will be well repaid; and if he take 
to the task a patient and tolerant 
spirit, he may arise “a wiser and a 
better man.” 

From such a remarkable example 
of unpopular authorship—we fear we 
must say also of unappreciated merit 
—a valuable lesson may perhaps be 
learned about the proper distribution 
of literary functions. It affords a 
broad hint for keeping the arche- 
ologist and the historian separate, as 
men who are pursuing distinct paths 
towards intellectual fame. The per- 
fectness of workmanship demand- 
ed in scientific departments by the 
fastidiousness of the age, is perpe- 
tually subdividing intellectual la- 
bour. Of old,a man might be emi- 
nent in natural history, but now he 
must tuke his department — mam- 
malogy, ichthyology, entomology, con- 
chology, botany, or geology. One 
may be a mineralogist, but not a geo- 
logist ; and there is room for totally 
separate eminence in the palozoic, 
as separated from the other depart- 
ments of geology, History and anti- 
quarianism used to be pleasant pur- 
suits in the interval of more serious 
labours. Smollett went over British 
history in a few months, and made a 
very readable book. Goldsmith was 
ready to write a book on natural 
science, or a history of any nation, 
ancient or modern, at any time. 
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Brady, whose great knowledge of 
ancient writs and Anglo-Saxon lore 
raised for him a reputation not un- 
like Palgrave’s, was a historian, an 
archeologist, and an eminent practis- 
ing physician. 

t would be melancholy to witness 
the present minute partition of the 
field of intellect, if we did not remem- 
ber that it refers to labour, not to 
knowledge. An author should be ripe 
in the knowledge of as many depart- 
ments as possible, but be will do well 
to work within preseribed limits. For 
the historian, the more he knows 
the better, provided he be not af- 
fected with an itch to display all the 
knows in his history. With what- 
ever has been learned about -the 
time and land of which hé writes he 
should be absolutely saturated. No- 
thing that can afford him a particle 
of knowledge about events, or char- 
acters, or customs, should be omitted 
by him ; and the less that he recalls 
his knowledge to the reader in his 
smooth narrative, the better will his 
work be done. But he will do 
wisely in dealing of ancient times, 
rather to look at what is found for 
him by the archeologist, than to 
take the spade and mattock into his 
own hands. Not that he should en- 
tirely eschew archeology or anti- 
quarianism— the pursuit is con- 
genial to the historian, and occa 
sional indulgence in it shows him 
the nature of his materials. But 
that very love of the minute and 
the individual which stimulates anti- 
quarian zeal to discovery, is calcu- 
lated to blur and spot historical com- 
position. We are apt to attribute 
too much importance to the speci- 
mens we ourselves dig up, and an 
impartial estimate and adjustment 
of things according to their value is 
essential to a well-written history. 
For all that has been said about ndt- 
ing the manners of the times, and 
making ourselves acquainted with the 
progress of the people, as well as 
with the adventures of kings and 
warriors, still history should be a nar- 
rative, carrying the reader smoothly 
on its surface. True, it is impossible 
to tell all history with the dogma- 
tic’ -brevity of certain knowledge. 
Doubts must occasionally have their 
due weight—it must be admitted 
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that questions of historical evidence 
have two sides. But the historian 
should never enter into those wran- 
gling controversies, which are the 
soul of archeological inquiry. Let 
him decorate his statement with such 
rhetorical art as he possesses; but 
his art will best be displayed in so 
moulding his narrative as to bring 
out the leading events clear, em- 
phatic, and prominent, so that even 
the careless reader does not lose their 
‘continuity. Learned materials, pro- 
fusely scattered over the page as 
evidence how laboriously their dis- 
coverer has been digging, gratify 
that discoverer alone: the general 
reader hates them because they re- 
quite him, to unravel the narrative 
for himsel? instead of being guided 
easily through it. 

Perhaps the desire to unite the 
two pursuits may have been fostered 
by a vulgar prejudice, which, classing 
histories among works of genius and 
philosophy, treats the function of the 
antiquarian or archeologist as that 
of the humble drudge who gatliers 
materials for the artist. There has 
been a great deal of stupid, vapid, 
childish antiquarianism in the world, 
but there has also been a deal of shal- 
low false history-writing. There is no 
necessity for entering on a precise 
estimate of the relative dignity of 
the two pursuits. Intellect knows 
no established table of official prece- 
dence. If the historian should think 
fit to treat the archeologist as a 
harmless drudge, who unconsciously 
collects the raw materials out of 
which men of genius and philosophy 
weave a beautiful and symmetrical 
fabric, he may easily take his re- 
venge by representing himself as the 
man of real science and _ investiga- 
tion, whose skilfal labours are ap- 
propriated to the purposes of the 
humble compiler. Not to speak of 
the present age, archeology counts 
among the priests dedicated exclu- 
sively to her altar such names 
as Ducange, Montfaucon, Camden, 
Anderson, Champolion, and Young. 
Niebuhr’s strength lay in this science 
—he was but a poor historian, though 
a mighty archeologist, and in this 
respect, indeed, he in some measure 
resembles Palgrave. It may be 
questioned if he would have earned 
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so great a fame had he been an Eng. 
lishman or a Scotsman. It was his 
fortune to write for a people who 
love prolixity and profusion — who 
hate brevity and count clearness the 
equivalent of shallowness; and his 
fame was wafted over to us fully 
inflated with his native air. 

It is certain that the muse of his 
tory is utterly helpless, if archeology 
has not prepared the way for her. 
And this is done, not by merely find- 
ing the materials, but by scientifically 
adjusting them to each other. Un. 
enlightened antiquarianism, which 
knows nothing but the cairn, or coffin, 
or urn before its eyes, and gloats over 
it because it is dirty and decayed, 
conjecturing that it belonged to. 
the Druids, or some other ancient 
heathen people, affords no help to 
history. But antiquities — whether 
they be written records, or relics of 
early art and industry, in the hand 
of the scientific investigator who 
can give them their proper place in 
the archeology of all times and 
countries — give us the means of 
knowing the habits and way of life, 
the civilisation and the genius, of 
some race or people who are other- 
wise merely a vague name ; or enable 
us to endow with vitality some leader 
or lawgiver who, in the chronicles of 
his time, has merely a line telling his 
name and his death. To the ignor- 
ant, a square tower is but a square 
tower ; but to the adept it may show 
that the Roman eagles have nestled 
on the spot, or that the Normans pene- 
trated thither ; or may prove the mark 
of civil broil and turbulence, existing 
in the surrounding district after 
the time when happier communities 
did not require to make castles of 
their houses—all as the shape of the 
doorway, or the character of certain 
mouldings, or the general method of 
the masonry may testify. The his- 
tory of the spread of early Christian- 
ity is told in stone crosses, and little 
stone sheds that might pass for pig- 
sties. The progress of Romanism 
superseding the earlier simplicity is 
told in the architecture borrowed 
from Rome, and leading away to the 
Gothic. In these, and in many other 
departments, we say it with thank- 
fulness, that the antiquary, 
archeologist, or whatever he may 
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be termed, has accomplished ' impor- 
tant.and enduring triumphs. 

But the very men who have per- 
formed these services in the most 
effective manner, are the most apt to 
go astray when they attempt to 
generalise their knowledge into his- 
tory. Their ruling hobbies are use- 
ful in their own legitimate pursuit, 
by leading in the direction in which 
they can work most effectually; but 
in a general survey the same propen- 
sities lead them not only to monstrons 
exaggerations of the relative impor- 
tance of their favourite topics, but to 
atotal misunderstanding of historical 
truth wherever these are concerned. 
We remember once an inquirer, who 
had devoted himself to Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics, being requested to deliver 
a course of lectures on universal his- 
tory. The first lecture brought down 
the history of mankind to the epoch 
of Rameses. Four lectures were then 
bestowed on Egyptian hieroglyphics, 
and in the one lecture which remained, 
the history of mankind was brought 
down to the nineteenth century. 
Archeologists are a very combative 
class—as witness those mortal feuds 
of Pinkerton, Chalmers and Ritson, 
about the Picts and Scots and Welsh, 
feuds in which the vocabulary of vi- 
tuperation was exhausted for expres- 
sions of scorn, contempt, and 
hatred. It is out of these wrangles 
that the truth is discovered, as it is 
in the conflicts between learned coun- 
sel before a jury. But the conjoined 
habits of minuteness and one-sided- 
ness are obviously unfavourable to 
the construction of a complete and 
impartial narrative. Sir Francis has 
a good stock of hobbies, and there is 
one of them which must not be passed 
over. He has in the course of his re- 
searches excavated much interesting 
and instructive matter relating to 
the early connection of England and 
Scotland. But merely to produce 
and elucidate this material does not 
content him, and he must needs re- 
vive from it the old silly fable of 
the feudal dependence of the 
Scottish kingdom. We propose to 
glance for a moment at his treat- 
ment of this subject, without a par- 
ticle of indignation. There was a 
time, indeed, when no Scot could hear 
it referred to without feeling his blood 
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boil, for it was done to taunt him 
with past oppression, and to notify to 
him the coming of more. Thus, in the 
critical period between the afiair of 
Darien and the Union—after Scot- 
land was cast forth as an alien 
nation, not entitled to participate in 
the English trade by one act, while 
by another the crown of Scotland 
was transferred to the House of 
Hanover without the Scottish Parlia 
ment being consulted—a period when 
Scotland, aggravated by these and 
other insults, had armed her borders, 
and virtually declared war against 
England, though both were under the 
same crown—a certain William At- 
wood published a book called “ The 
Superiority and Direct Dominion of 
the Imperial Crown and Kingdom of 
England over the Crown and King- 
dom of Scotland.” The nation was 
ina fury; Atwood’s book was, by the 
order of Parliament, burned by, the 
hangman: he might have sufferedas 
evil a fate himself if he had crossed 
the border. Tranquillity was only 
restored by the prompt publication 
of ; an answer by Anderson, who 
proved that the documents cited by 
Atwood were forged. There can nei- 
ther be wrath nor exultation con- 
nected with the matter now, and thus 
it is with that kindly but impa- 
tient tolerance, with which one meets 
a worthy man on his inveterate hobby, 
that we encounter in the present vol- 
umes such a passage as the following, 
entirely out of place. 


“ Edmund the Magnificent seemed des- 
tined to effect a complete renovation of 
the Anglo-Saxon commonwealth. Mer- 
cia wholly subdued, the happy contin- 
gency of Olave’s death had not merely 
restored Northumbria, but given to the 
Basileus the whole of England; and at 
the same time the Scottish kings having 
acknowledged the supremacy of the Eng- 
lish crown, Edmund's imperial authority 
extended over the whole Island.”—(Il. 
487-8.) 

The reader will be at a loss, per- 
haps, to see the precise meaning 
of a passage so little akin to the 
old story about the King of Scots 
doing homage to the King of Eng- 
land. But we who have by long 
reiteration become familiar with our 
worthy friend’s hobbies and eccentri- 
cities, have had reason to know well 
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the object of his cabalistic expressions. 
A great portion of the two quarto 
volumes published in 1832 bears down 
on this subject. In 1837, a heavy 
octavo appeared containing ‘“ Docu- 
ments and Records illustrating the 
History of Scotland, and the Transac- 
tions between the Crowns of Scot- 
land and England.” Nearly half the 
volume is introductory essay ; it ranks 
as Vol. I., and is not by any means 
the only instance where Sir Francis 
has left in the world a Volume I. un- 
followed by its promised successors. 
For these labours every true Scot 
is infinitely obliged to Sir Francis. 
His deep-digging brings us to the 
bottom of all difficulties. We see not 
only that the assertion of a feudal 
superiority was an insolent fraud, but 
we are shown how those who main- 
tained it—and for that matter, those 
who impugned it toc—must have been 
ignorant of a state of national relations 
which rendered it preposterous. It 
was a feudal fiction such as could only 
have existed where feudality had ad- 
vanced to its most technical perfec- 
tion, and yet was said to have existed 
at the time when there was no feud- 
ality to give life to it. The great 
stimulus to Palgrave’s zeal has been 
a desire to find both parties in the 
wrong—a leading propensity of his. 
The English were wrong in suppos- 
ing that there was a proper feudal 
supremacy over Scotland, as of su- 
perior over vassal; the Scots were 
wrong in maintaining that their na- 
tion was not dependent on the crown 
of England. Sir Francis is brought to 
this his own peculiar and previously 
unoccupied ground, by his theory 
about the propensity of the Roman em- 
pire to reconstruct itself by the estab- 
lishment of a central government 
presiding over surrounding states. 
The theory is a useful one—it will 
hold a great deal, but it may be 
overstretched. He finds that the 
head of the Saxon heptarchy—the 
Bretualda—calls himself a Basileus, 
an imperial title—a title so exclu- 
sively imperial, that even Charle- 
magne, according to a passage already 
quoted, had not ventured to assume 
it. As he finds that his Basileus is a 
sort of president or chairman of the 
Saxon kings, some very small inci- 
dents suffice to convince him that the 
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king of Scots joined in acknowledg. 
ing the presideney or elective supre- 
macy. It seems to be of little eop- 
sequence whether he is borne out ip 
this or not. <A federation of sta 
with the monarch of one selected as 
the president or head, is somethin 
very different from the feudal vasgal- 
age of one state to another. It would 
be as fair to argue that Beveland and 
Brabant are dependencies of North 
Holland because the government of 
the United Provinces is conducted in 
Amsterdam, as that England was a 
dependency upon Scotland, because 
the head chosen by all the confede- 
rate sovereigns lived in London. It 
would be as justifiable, indeed, on 
the same grounds, to maintain that 
Scotland is still a dependency. If 
the theory of Sir Francis was fully 
admitted, London, after all, was 
the capital, not of Saxon England, 
but of Essex. This throws the whole 
question into “ a hodgepot,” as Eng- 
lish lawyers call it, whence it would 
be difficult indeed to extract two 
nations, the one a dependency on the 
other. 

But it is after the Norman Conquest 
and the growth of feudality that the 
question, under the new views thrown 
on it by Sir Francis, assumes its most 
remarkable aspect. We are now to 
suppose that Scotland, intimately 
united with the old Saxon commu- 
nity, becomes the representative of 
the Saxon principle after the Norman 
has subdued Saxon England. All 
the communities which formed that 
great Saxon commonwealth have not 
been subdued; Scotland, the most 
northerly and inaccessible, still re- 
rains—the stronghold of Saxon prin- 
ciples, the refuge of the Saxon princes 
and persecuted people. If the de 
scendants of Norman William have 
any claims on Scotland, it is not the 
right of conquest ; it is the right to 
conquer—a right never yet acknow- 
ledged; the right to conquer Scot- 
land, because England has been con- 
quered. So far indeed does Sir 
Francis carry his theory of Scotland 
being the great rallying point of 
Saxon antagonism to the Norman 
rule, that he charges King David 
with a design to head the Saxon 
party in England, and gain the Eng- 
lish Crown for himself, as the true 
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representative of the old Saxon kings. 
And Sir Francis ingeniously shows 
that the mysterious Battle of the 
Standard was the attempted execu- 
tion of this enterprise. He says— 
“The English yearned for ‘The Right 
Royal line.’ Conspiring against their 
royal masters, they sought to place them- 
selves beneath the dominion of a sove- 
reign who seemed to be the truest repre- 
sentative of the ancient dynasty. David, 
an Englishman by education and feeling, 
and married to the daughter of Waltheof, 
Earl of Northumberland, whom the 
English considered as a martyr to the 
national cause, was invited by the ‘ fac- 
tious, in order that he might expel the 
Normans and ascend the throne. Im- 
mediately after this overture, we find 
that he invaded England, seeking to 
‘win the country; and the ancient 
banner of Wessex, the golden dragon, 
cast down for so many ages, now waved 
amidst the host of the Scoto-Saxon 
king.” —English Commonwealth, i. 610. 
Sir Francis has an English anti- 
quary’s veneration for records—these 
things which Prynne found so “ rav- 
ishing” that in their perusal he would 
forget whether he had dined or not; 
and with a failing common to his 
class, Sir Francis thinks they prove 
what they say, instead of remember- 
ing that they are often made to say 
what they do for the purpose of sup- 
plying evidence of a falsehood. He 
has brought to light a set of docu- 
ments of this kind which only prove 


how earnestly and systematically 
the Norman monarchs and their 
subtle scribes had been organising an 
apparatus ef evidence, to prove their 
legitimate right to rule over Scotland 
whenever their arms had prepared 
the way for the assertion. Docu- 
ments without collateral facts are 
but frail foundations for great histo- 
rical theories. In the one charter 
supposed to be conclusive of the king 
of Scots’ admission that he held Scot- 
land of the king of England, the 
portion which bears this import has 
been proved to have been written on 
an erasure—on a portion of the 
parchment on which the passage it 
originally contained had been scraped 
out. 

Nor does it at all affect the question 
that, as Sir Francis profusely proves, 
the candidates for the crown willing] 
admitted the supremacy of Edw. 
They were, though connected by 
blood with the race of Scottish kings, 
followers of his own, seeking a boon 
from him, They were brought up 
in the notions of feudality at the 
Norman court, and it is little reproach 
to them to say that they could have 
scant sympathy with the national 
independence of Scotland, and little 
temptation to assert it. And now, 
in extreme good-humour with Sir 
Francis Palgrave, we bid adieu to 
him and his designs en our liberties 
and national dignity. 
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STEWART’S PRACTICAL ANGLER. 


Inpustry—an admirable thing in 
itself—depends upon various condi- 
tions. Primarily it is stimulated and 
kept alive by positive want ; and it is 
only through work, and hard work 
too, that the great majority of man- 
kind can obtain their daily bread, 
beef, bacon, and beer, besides keep- 
ing a weather-tight roof above their 
heads, with a fire on the hearth, and 
a sufficiency of blankets on the bed. 
But beyond that, luxury, avarice, 
and ambition do greatly minister to 
industry, jogging us on the elbow 
whenever we are prone to slumber, 
and holding forth some inviting ob- 
ject as the reward of augmented 
labour. And yet, despite these in- 
fluences, there is a fund of laziness 
in human nature which it is very 
hard to overcome. There are mo- 
ments when we envy the tranquil 
repose of the setter on the rug, or 
the cat in the basket, animals which 
have, in some respects, the advan- 
tage of us, inasmuch as it is by our 
labour that they are fed and main- 
tained without the necessity of any 
kind of exertion. And we often 
think how delightful it must be to 
dwell in Otaheite, or some such 
island, where equivalents to hot 
breakfast-rolls may be gathered from 
the trees, where work is but whole- 
some exercise, and life a perpetual 
siesta. Doubtless, were we in Ota- 
heite, we should so succumb; and, by 
dint of nutritious feeding and tor- 
pid repose, add some stones to our 
weight, if not cubits to our stature. 
But we are not in Otaheite, but in 
Scotland, where, especially in such a 
season as.this, work, for its own sake, 
becomes an indispensable necessary 
of existence. 

It is now very near the middle of 
May—a month which the older poets 
delighted to celebrate, and we pre- 
sume they had reason for doing so— 
and yet there is no burst of verdure 
on the trees, not as much as will 
give shelter to the wretched branch- 
ers of the rookeries, who have come 


into this cold world of ours far too 
soon, and who seem to be proclaim- 
ing, with melancholy caws, the 
misery of their young existence, 
Thousands of lambs, dropped when 
the snow was on the hills, gave but 
a feeble bleat and perished. Nota 
scrap of apple or pear blossom is yet 
visible; and as for hawthorns, lilacs, 
and laburnums, it will be well if 
they are able to put forth their 
flowers any time between this and 
July. An obdurate, cold, dry east 
wind has the monopoly of the com- 
pass, reddening the noses, ruffling 
the skins, irritating the throats, and 
destroying the tempers of her Ma- 
jesty’s liege subjeets of Edinburgh, 
who are cooped up in their belea- 
guered city by that uncivil enemy, 
the weather. Where are they to fly 
to? Moffat, if the account of two 
shivering explorers can be believed, 
is still as cheerless as Spitzbergen. 
All that you can do at Melrose is to 
cower over the fire and read railway 
novels. We can see from afar that 
the Highland hills are yet streaked 
with snow—nor need we wonder at 
that, for there, even as we write, 
comes a blash of unmistakable sleet 
against the window, warning us that, 
if we sally forth this day, it nmust be 
in a greatcoat and comforter. So 
what else can we do but work? 
What should take us to the country? 
Fishing is manifestly out of the 
question, because there is little water 
in the rivers, no insects on the wing, 
and the trouts have too much sense to 
expose themselves in such wretched 
weather as this. Even if they were 
ready to rise, we see no advantage in 
laying in a stock of rheumatism suf- 
ficient to last us for the remainder of 
our life; so in the helplessness, but 
we trust also the proper spirit of re- 
signation, we put more eoals on the 
fire, and address ourselves to work 
as the only means of filling up the 
vacuum between breakfast and din- 
ner, without altogether abandoning 
the hope that spring or its substitute 
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may yet arrive, and afford us our 
wonted holiday by the waterside, 
when the woods are fresh and green, 
and there is a smile on the face of the 
heavens. 

But work is of various kinds, and 
should be snited to the immediate 
mood of mind of the artisan, if, hap- 
pily, he is allowed a choice. At this 
moment we could as soon suggest an 
improvement on the spinning-jenny, 
as fabricate a tolerable stanza. We 
have, it is true, an unconcluded ro- 
mance in hand; but the scene of the 
next chapter to be written lies in the 
tropics, and we really cannot force 
ourselves just now to perpetrate fic- 
tions about palm-trees. For polities 
we are too sulky; besides there is 
nothing stirring in the political world 
which calls for criticism or remark. 
A work upon the arctie regions might 
serve for a review; yet we had as 
lieve not think at the present time 
either of icebergs or the frosty Cau- 
easus. Rather let us, by that spiri- 
tual leger-de-main, which alone can 
render life endurable, while Eurus is 
venting his spleen, believe that with 
the morrow the zephyrs will return, 
and that under the influence of mild 
showers and fitful sunshine the grass 
will spring, and the flowers open, 
and the broom bad, and, the trees 
put on their gay apparel, and 
that the linnet on the bush, the 
blackbird in the brake, the chaffinch 
in the apple-tree, and the lark poised 
midway between earth and cloud, 
will all exert their jocund voices to 
greet the welcome spring. And then 
we shall sally forth, leaving care be- 
hind us, and put Industry upon board 
wages for the period of a fortnight or 
so, until we have become habituated 
to the murmur of the streams, and 
until our first floral ardour has sub- 
sided into a tranquil and enduring 
love. 

In the mean time, we must devote 
ourselves for a brief period to study 
of a congenial kind: nor can we find 
a fitter subject than the Practical 
Angler, by Mr. Stewart, a gentleman 
who comes forward with especial 
claim upon our notice. 

It is a vast mistake to suppose 
that anglers are a peculiarly affee- 
tionate brotherhood. Our experience 
rather leads us to the opposite con- 


clusion; for we declare that we have 
seen as much meanness and fraud 
practised on the waterside, as is ex- 
hibited by the late revelations touch- 
ing the Royal British Bank. We 
have known instances of men, who 
considered themselves patterns of 
honour, taking long circuits and 
skulking behind hedges, in order to 
arrive before us at) streams which 
they knew we were desirous to fish, 
We have heard them, with unblush- 
ing countenances, recommend yokels 
and other strangers to proceed to 
imaginary lochs and streams, stored 
with fictitious trout, “just a little 
way yonder over the hill,” in order 
to get quit of them for the day. Ask 
an angler whom you casually meet, 
which is the fly best adapted for 
that particular river, and the odds 
are ten to one that he exhibits to 
you, as perfectly infallible, some 
bunch of feather and hackle which 
never stirred a fin. Knew ye ever 
the man generous enough to confide 
even to the friend of his bosom the 
secret lurking-place of the minnow 
shoal in a district where that bait 
was scarce? Lives he of whom you 
could safely predicate that he will 
not rise up surreptitiously in the 
morning, while you are in the arms 
of Morpheus, and glide by stealth 
from the chamber for the purpose of 
appropriating and monopolising the 
only boat on the loch, albeit over- 
night he had tacitly indicated his 
willingness to share it with you? 
And of what angler can it truly be 
said that his bosom has not burned 
with envy at the sight of a heavier 
basket than his own? Weadmit that 
of an evening, at the Trysting inn, 
anglers are excellent company; nor 
do they, over their whisky-toddy, 
stand much upon punctilio: and 
many a roaring night we have had 
in the season of our yonth, with 
blades upon whose faces we never set 
eyes again. Confidential we all be- 
came, and large-hearted, until, under 
the magic influence of John Barley- 
corn, we romanced like Gascons 
about our individual prowess, and 
swore a rondo of eternal friendship ; 
but for all that, we should as soon 
have trusted a tiger in a tripe-shop 
as have placed any dependence on 
our temporary comrades between the 
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hour of breakfast and that of noctur- 
nal relaxation. There is no record 
in ancient lore to entitle us to sup- 
pose that Orestes and Pylades, or 
Theseus and Pirithous, ever went 
fishing in company. And if you 
read Walton, you will at once see 
that the bond which held together 
Piseator and his pupil was not one 
of common taste, but depended upon 
their unequal accomplishment. For 
if Venator, after the experience of a 
day or two, had been able to kill more 
fish than Piscator, their partnership 
would straightway have been dissolv- 
ed ; and the associates, who prattle 
together so lovingly, kindly, and de- 
lightfully in the book, would have ap- 
plied to each other, covertly, if not 
openly, the endearing appellations of 
coxcomb and impostor. 

Then again it is worthy of note, 
that though the number of the pro- 
fessing brotherhood of the angle is 
immense, the real adepts are but few. 
In May, when that month will admit 
of out-of-doors recreation, but cer- 
tainly in June and July, you will find 
the banks of every stream in the 
south of Scotland dotted with youths 
who are diligently flogging the pools ; 
but very seldom indeed can you dis- 
cover them, like Tobias the son of 
Tobit, in actual struggle with a fish. 
For their lack of success, however, 
they are at no loss to assign reasons. 
Either the day is too hot, or it is too 
cold, or it is too cloudy, or it is too 
bright, or there is thunder in the air, 
or the water is too low, or it is too 
much swollen. They are wondrously 
philosophical and ingenious in their 
explanations of failure; but somehow 
ill-Inck seems to cleave to them like 
a garment, for whatever may be the 
complexion of the day or the state 
of the river, their baskets are equally 
empty. 

Mr. Stewart has the reputation of 
being a most successful angler, and 
his fame is on many waters. There- 
fore, holding the views which we have 
already expressed touching the gene- 
ral selfishness of the fraternity, we 
cannot too much admire his single- 
heartedness in compiling a work, 
which, if attended to, must trans- 
mute the veriest tyro into a tolerably 
prosperous fisherman. We suspect 
that some who now rank as his rivals, 
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will barely thank him for his revela- 
tions, on the score that it is not expe- 
dient either to multiply the number 
of rods, or to divulge secrets which 
must tend to a considerable thinnin 
of the streams. They, the adepts, 
believe themselves to constitute q 
high and worshipfal piscatory lodge, 
with mysteries pecker to their ae 
gree, and they may not altogether 
approve of the extreme liberality of 
their excellent brother in opening 
the eyes of the uninitiated. How- 
ever, they may comfort themselves 
with the reflection that darkness 
rather than light is the deliberate 
choice of the million. The best teach- 
ing in the world is thrown away upon 
stupidity and self-conceit: and that 
not only in ethics, but in such practi- 
cal matters as angling. It is fortu- 
nate, perhaps, that this should be the 
case, else the higher walks in eve 
department would be overcrowded. 
Wisdom, from the most ancient times, 
has been represented as calling aloud 
in the streets, without attracting an 
audience ; and although we venture 
to prophesy that Mr. Stewart will not 
lack audience, we are by no means 
confident that his efforts to improve 
the system hitherto pursued by the 
majority of anglers will be crowned 
with triumphant success. Bad habits, 
early contracted, will overcome con- 
viction; and men and boys, during 
their summer holiday, will continue to 
saunter as heretofore by the pleasant 
banks of the Tweed and Gala, with- 
out materially augmenting the custo- 
mary contents of their creels. 

But there is no denying that Mr. 
Stewart knows full well what he is 
about, for he inculcates a doctrine 
which is equally simple and true. 
He does not set himself up as a dis- 
coverer ; nor does he undervalue the 
practice and precept of those who 
have gone before him. He takes his 
stand upon the admitted and noto- 
rious fact that, of late years, owing to 
the spread of cultivation and the 
enormous increase of drainage even 
in the hill pastures, the character of 
the streams in the south of Scotland, 
to which his remarks are principally 
applicable, has undergone a material 
change; and he argues that the 
change requires a different and more 
careful method of angling than was 
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practised by our forefathers, or than 
is necessary even yet in the remoter 
districts of the Highlands. He in- 
troduces his subject thus :— 


“During the last twenty years a great 
decrease has taken place in the quantity 
af trout in our southern streams, and 
any angler who has been in the habit 
of frequenting regularly a particular 
stream during that time, must have 
noticed an almost annual diminution 
in the number, and still more in the 
size of its finny inhabitants. This is an 
alarming fact, and well worthy of the 
attention of the angling community, as 
some of the most fruitful causes of this 
disastrous result might be stopped. 
Some of them, however, there is no 
help for, and the most prejudicial of 
thesé*is the drainage of the land, more 
particularlyof the hill pastures for sheep, 
So long as drainage was confined to the 
rivers’ banks, its effects wefe not so ob- 
servable; but now that it has extended 
to the recesses of the mountains, whence 
most of our rivers receive nine tenths of 
their water, and every hill, glen, and 
moor, is drained, it tells severely upon 
the streams and their inhabitants. The 
water which used to find its way to the 
rivers gradually, keeping them large 
and full for a considerable time, is now 
conducted to them very soon after the 
rain falls, and runs off in a day or two, 
leaving them clear and dwindled till 
the next flood. 

“Several old residents on Tweedside 
have assured us, that fifty years ago, 
when there was a flood, Tweed con- 
tinued the dark porter colour, so highly 
prized by anglers, for a week or more, 
and then ran clear but pretty full. Now, 
the flood is very heavy for the first day 
or two, and then falls rapidly, in three 
or four days becoming quite clear, and 
for weeks scarcely half the size of what 
it used to be when at its smallest. 

“It is supposed that the heavy floods 
we now have shift the gravel, and carry 
off a large quantity of the spawn of the 
trout, and also of the eggs of aquatic 
insects, Then, again, when the waters 
are very small, the eggs of aquatic in- 
sects are left dry, and their vitality de- 
stroyed, so that the number of insects 
upon which trout feed is materially less- 
ened, and at the same time the number 
and size of trout, which, as has just 
been stated, depends in a great mea- 
sure upon the quantity of food.” 


The diminished size of the rivers 
has another bad effect in rendering 
netting more easy; and netting is 
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practised to an extent which is almost 
incredible. We know of streams in 
Dumfriesshire, tributaries of the Nith, 
which have been absolutely harried 
by cairds and tinkers, who find a 
ready market for their spoil in the 
nearest town; and upon those the 
angler will exert his science in vain. 
When the waters are low in summer, 
immense quantities of fish may be 
taken either with the net, or with 
such a clumsy substitute as an old 
blanket ; and detection is almost im- 
possible. Mr. Stewart is quite within 
the mark when he says, “It is not 
by the dozen, nor yet by the basket- 
ful that net-fishers count their spoils, 
but by the hundredweight ; and this, 
of course, must speedily thin the 
trout in any stream, however prolific 
it may be.” Moreover, it is evident 
that the multiplicity of anglers, the 
natura! consequence of the facilities 
afforded by railway communication, 
renders the fish more wary if not more 
scarce than formerly. In rivers or 
lochs which are little frequented, 
neither much dexterity nor extreme 
caution are required. The fish being 
unacquainted with the dangerous na- 
ture of lures, rise at or seize them 
almost recklessly; so that, in such 
plac »s, provided the weather is favour- 
able, even an indifferent angler is 
certain to meet with success. But 
not so in such clear and well-fished 
streams as the Tweed, the Ettrick, 
the Annan, and the Nith. Therein 
almost every fish of any size has been 
disturbed by the hourly apparition 
of anglers, and has, moreover, by 
experience, been taught that there 
is a certain connection between the 
singular biped on the bank and the 
spruce imitations of insects which 
come floating down the streams. Most 
of them have been pricked in the 
mouth; and it is wonderful how long 
the effect of such an admonition lasts. 
Many years ago, while cruising about 
the Lake of Constance on a hot sum- 
mer’s day, we, in a dreamy mood, 
with half-shut eyes, raised to our 
mouth a glass of right Bavarian beer, 
and at the first inhalement took in a 
wasp. Before we could eject the 
yellow pest, he caught us on the lip, 
so that, for six hours afterwards, a 
statuary might have selected us as a 
fit model for a Sambo, and from that 
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day to this, even in the depth of 
winter, we never indulge in malt 
without a careful survey of the tum- 
bler, lest haply there should be a hor- 
net there. And we cannot doubt 
that fish are quite as acute as men; 
whom probably, after one introduc- 
tion, they regard as reckless dentists, 
and avoid with an instinct similar to 
that which makes all of us recoil in 
horror from the bare apparition of 
the forceps. 

Putting all these things together, 
Mr. Stewart maintains that, in order 
to fish successfully, we must adapt 
ourselves to the altered circumstan- 
ces; and he advocates, in the first 
place, much more scrupulous atten- 
tion than has hitherto been paid by 
the majority of anglers tb the quality 
of their tackle; and, secondly, a mode 
of procedure at the water-side found- 
ed upon a close observation of the 
habits, appetites, and seasonable dis- 
positions of the fish. Upon each of 
these points we have a few remarks 
to offer. 

When we recall to memory the days 
of our boyhood, we see before us a 
resurrection of sundry sticks, warped 
and curved, which we then, believing 
in Best and other writers, supposed 
to be efficient rods. We imagine that 
they were heirlooms from our grand- 
father who flourished or fished far 
back in the last century; but bad as 
they were—and it was impossible to 
make them cast a respectable line— 
we must give them the preference to 
the hop-poles which we subsequently 
have seen employed in France, Ger- 
many, und Switzerland. Not long 
ago, on rummaging a drawer, we 
laid hands on our earliest pocket- 
book, fabricated from the cover of 
an old almanac, of which the moths 
had kept possession probably from 
the date of the Reform Bill, so that 
fur and feather had been remorse- 
lessly gnawed away. But thére,though 
sorely rusted, were the hooks which, 
in the days of other years, we pitched 
into the Almond and the Linnhouse 
water—heavy, clumsy bits of steel, 
the smallest of which might serve 
for a capture of an adult pike. Then 
there was gut, selected evidently on 
account of its supposed strength, 
about as thick as isinglass or vermi- 
celli, and quite as brittle as the 
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latter. Also there were coils of 4 
mysterious article, called, we believe, 
Indian grass, which was popularly 
believed to be proof against fracture 
—and cobblers’ wax wrapped up in 
the fragment of an old glove—and 
silk that would not pass through the 
eye of any ordinary needle—and 
finally, a twisted and knotted mass 
of flies, bait-hooks, and minnow- 
tackle, so inextricably mingled that 
Penelope herself could scarce have | 
disentangled it during the period of 
the Trojan war. That deposit, like 
the markings on the Old Red Sand- 
stone, indicated a remote angling 
era; and we could not help wonder- 
ing how it was that our boyhood had 
been blessed with the capture*%of a 
rational trout. Not that we cap- 
tured many; nor, in all human pro- 
bability, were our victims very large; 
though now, seen tlirough the mist 
of time, they loom in the dimen- 
sion of leviathans. But shortly 
after that, a change came over the 
spirit of our dream. About the 
same period when we made the dis- 
covery that a round jacket patched 
ut the elbow, corduroys, rig-and-fur 
stockings, and cuddy-heeled shoes 
did not form sufficient adornment 
for our persons, we threw aside the 
ancient tackle, and by some means 
or other achieved possession of a 
rod, bright with brass, rustling with 
rings, and tapered like the feelers of 
a lobster. It was so lithe, that it 
bent over before the faintest breath 
of zephyr, but, though very pretty 
to look on, it cast but an indifferent 
line, and was perpetually snapping 
at the joints. Since the days of our 
hobble-de-hoyhood we have had @ 
variety of rods, but none of the dan- 
dy description; and the implement 
which we presently use for trout- 
fishing is just such a one as you may 
see in the hands of a Galashiels wea- 
ver, who, amphibious as an otter, is 
also as destructive to the race that 
inhabits the streams. 

But with regard to tackle, we have 
long ago arrived at the same conclu- 
sion with Mr. Stewart, that it is im- 
possible to be too particular about 
the fineness and quality of the gut, 
the lightness of the hooks, and the 
structure of the flies. If, indeed, the 
water is discoloured, trout, if inclined 
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to rise at all, are not fastidious as to 
the lure, their keenness of vision be- 
ing then impeded by the opacity of 
the element. But the problem is 
how to capture trout when the 
streams are small and the weather 
clear, and then the immense advan- 
tage of fine tackle becomes apparent. 
“Whipping” the water will never 
answer. The splash of a heavy 
knotted line, and the descent of 
three artificial bum-bees, will fright 
the boldest trout that ever swam 
out of his propriety; yet, although 
most anglers are aware that coarse- 
ness is an error, they do not always 
take the pains of providing them- 
selves with tackle of sufficient fine- 
ness. No gut, therefore, should be 
used for trouting unless it is very 
thin; and there is some difficulty in 
procuring such, for, as Mr. Stewart 
justly remarks, nine hanks out of 
ten of the gut usually proffered for 
sale, are totally unfit for fine trout- 
ing purposes, and even the very 
finest hanks seldom contain more 
than twenty threads fit for dressing 
flies. So much store do we set by 
fineness of tackle, that we once made 
the experiment of having our flies 
dressed upon single horse-hair, but 
the result was not satisfactory, as the 
material was too weak. We believe 
that a good angler should be able in 
clear water, with a single hair, to 
manage any fish under the weight of 
a pound, but that requires time; be- 
sides, if one of the other hooks 
catches ever so slightly upon a 
stick, stone, or bit of turf, the line 
is sure to part. After several mis- 
chances of this sort, and the loss of 
a considerable number of flies, we 
abandoned the idea of using hair as 
a substitute for gut, and have ever 
since contented ourselves with the 
fine-drawn entrails of the silk-worm. 
Some old anglers have a prejudice 
against staining gut, but we are de- 
cidedly of opinion that it is a ma- 
terial improvement, inasmuch ‘as it 
takes away from the line that glitter 
which must be very apparent to a 
trout. For the same reason, bright 
brass ferules on a rod are decidedly 
objectionable, as is everything about 
the person of the angler which is 
calculated to flash or sparkle in the 
sun. 
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Hooks, especially for baiting in 
clear waters, should be light and 
small, and not encumbered with a 
superfluity of dressing. It is very 
difficult to make young anglers be- 
lieve this, so impressed are they with 
the notion that the bigger the lure 
the more attractive it must be to the 
trout, whom they consider in the 
light of aquatic aldermen, indiffer- 
ent to kickshaws, but ravenous after 
solid food. They may convince them- 
selves of the fallacy of that idea, by 
the simple process of opening the 
stomach of the first trout they catch, 
when they will find that he has 
been feeding, for the most part, upon 
infinitesimally small insects, bearing 
about the same proportion to his 
bulk that shrimps would to that of 
a corpulent member of Common Coun- 
cil. In reality, trouts are very fasti- 
dious. They loathe large baits, and 
will turn in disgust from a large worm 
when they would readily seize a small 
one. In regard to artificial flies, it 
should be remembered that, with 
their size, the chances of detection 
are increased. Even in loch-fishing, 
which is much easier than angling in 
streams, most sportsmen use larger 
flies than are at all necessary. We 
own to having for a long time per- 
severed in this error; until one day, 
having by accident nothing but mo- 
derately-sized river-flies in our 
pocket-book, we tried these on Loch 
Awe, and were astonished at the re- 
sult. Loch flies, no doubt, should al- 
ways be larger then those used in 
shaJlow streams, inasmuch as most 
lochs, besides their depth, contain an 
infusion of peaty or colouring matter ; 
but it is a vast mistake to use heavy 
flies, while angling for trout, except 
in windy weather; and at most tackle- 


‘shops, even in Edinburgh, the gear 


which is recommended for loch-fish- 
ing is by much too large and ponder- 
ous. But we really must not forget 
ourselves so far as to convert a light 
commendatory article into an elabo- 
rate treatise on angling. Let those 
who require information on the sub- 
ject of tackle—a very important 
branch, indeed, of the piscatorial eco- 
nomy, consult the pages either of 
Stoddart or Stewart, and they cannot 
ibly go far astray. 
PeThe “chief merit of Mr. Stewart’s 
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book lies in his minute and anxious 
directions as to the best method of 
fishing a stream. Notwithstanding 
the diminution in the numbers of the 
trout, arising from the causes to 
which we have already referred, he 
says, somewhat positively, that “ there 
are not three days, perhaps not even 
a single day, from May till October, 
in which an angler, thoroughly versed 
in all the mysteries of the craft, 
should not kill at least twelve pounds’ 
weight of trout in any county in the 
south of Scotland, not excepting 
Edinburghshire itself.” With great 
submission, we demur to this state- 
ment; and we think that very few 
anglers indeed, if any, will back up 
Mr. Stewart in his assertion. In cer- 
tain waters such a feat, continued day 
after day, may be possible, but we do 
not think so; and we should like to 
see the experiment tested by some of 
the regular Tweed fishermen, who are 
probably the best in the country. If 
any one of these men, knowing his 
own river thoroughly, and having 
the choice of his hours, can capture 
with rod and line every day,Sundays of 
course excepted, a minimum weight 
of twelve pounds of trout, we shall 
esteem that the most marvellous 
angling feat which ever has been 
achieved; and yet such a feat would 
be short of Mr. Stewart’s range. For 
he is not speaking of the Tweed 
alone, but of the rivers generally of 
the south of Scotland; and in saying 
this we cannot help thinking that he 
passes utterly beyond bounds. We 
never knew the angler yet who 
would undertake to kill throughout 
the season, without discrimination of 
days, twelve pounds per diem on the 
average, which, ‘taking the ordinary 
run of trout at the estimate, high for 
streams, of four to the pound, would 
be equivalent to a daily slaughter of 
four dozen. Now, four dozen of trout 
constitute by no means a bad day’s 
fishing. We regard the man who 
can extract that number and weight 
on an ordinary day, out of any un- 
preserved water in Mid-Lothian, as 
singularly lucky; and certainly we 
should not like, before starting, to 
offer a heavy bet upon our chances 
of doing so. That the thing may be 
done occasionally we know, but not 
often ; and there are many more days 
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than three in the season, when no 
angler, even if he had the persuasive 
powers of St. Anthony of Padua, who 
made the fishes listen to his preach- 
ing, could hope to put a couple of 
pounds into his creel. Withont 
“ guddling,” a noble but recondite 
science to which we were once much 
addicted, we hold the alleged or 
rather asserted feat to be impossible; 
nor shall we alter our opinion until 
we have satisfactory evidence that 
any angler in the south of Scotland, 
not restricting his operations to one 
river, has captured each successive 
lawful day, three only excepted, during 
four months of the year, not less than 
twelve pounds’ weight of trout. 

So much by way of “snubsky” to 
Mr. Stewart, who, we are sure, upon 
reflection, will see that he has gone 
too far. But it is a fine boast, arising 
from a noble enthusiasm, and we let 
it lightly go by. 

The chief point upon which Mr, 
Stewart insists, is the superior ad- 
vantage of fishing “up stream” in- 
stead of “down stream,” which lat- 
ter is the practice of the great majo- 
rity of anglers. There certainly must 
be some fascination in the wrong 
method, for we have repeatedly ob- 
served men—fair anglers too—whose 
way lay up ariver, proceeding direct- 
ly to the top of each stream, and then 
fishing it down, which, as a matter of 
course, involved an unnecessary loss 
of time. That, however, was of 
minor consequence; for by the water- 
side we are apt to take little note of 
time, and the shades of evening find 
the loiterer and the galliard alike 
standing by the pool. Indeed, we 
are rather of opinion that the indif- 
ferent angler, who makes sporting 
his pretext for enjoying the sights 
and sounds of nature, which nowhere 
are more pleasant and sweet than by 
the banks of a running stream—who 
can lie for an hour at a stretch upon 
the sward in a dreamy reverie, watch- 
ing the shadows of the clouds chasing 
each other along the slopes of the 
opposite hill, inhaling the fragrance 
of the thyme and yellow whin, or 
listening to the notes of the linnet 
—experiences a more intense and 
unalloyed delight than does his 
active companion, who strides onward 
through ford and shallow, nor inter- 
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mits the waving of his wand. But 
the keen angler, though by no means 
insensible to the charm of surround- 
ing objects, regards the capture of 
fish as the chief end of his being, and 
would feel as much mortified and 
ashamed if compelled to return home 
with an empty basket, as a cateran 
of yore who had failed in the driving 
of acreach. To the aspirants after 
piscatory renown Mr. Stewart ad- 
dresses himself; and albeit he speaks, 
as is common with him, magisterially, 
we opine that there is much wisdom 
in his words. 


“The great error of fly-fishing as 
usually practised, and as recommended 
to be practised, by books, is, that the 
angler fishes down stream, whereas he 
should fish up. 

“We believe we are not beyond the 
mark in stating, that ninety-nine anglers 
out of a hundred fish down with the 
artificial fly ; they never think of fishing 
in any other way, and never dream of 
attributing their want of success to it. 
Yet we are prepared to prove, both in 
theory and practice, that this is the 
greatest reason of their want of success 
in clear waters. In all our angling ex- 
cursions, we have only met one or two 
amateurs, and a few professionals, who 
fished up stream with the fly, and used 
it in a really artistic manner. If the 
wind is blowing up, anglers will occa- 
sionally fish up the pools—as for fishing 
up a strong stream, they never think of 
it—but even then they do not do it pro- 
perly, and meet with little better success 
than if they had followed their usual 
method. They will also, if going to some 
place up a river, walk up, not fish up to 
it, their plan being to go to the top of a 
pool, and then fish it down, never casting 
their line above them at all. 

“We shall now mention in detail the 
advantages of fishing up, in order to 
show its superiority over the old method. 

“The first and greatest advantage is, 
that the angler is unseen by the trout. 
Trout, as is well known, keep their 
heads up stream; they cannot remain 
stationary in any other position. This 
being the case, they see objects above 
and on both sides of them, but cannot 
discern anything behind them, so that 
the angler fishing down will be seen by 
them twenty yards off; whereas the 
angler fishing up will be unseen,although 
he be but a few yards in their rear. The 
advantages ef this it is impossible to 
over-estimate. No creatures are more 
easily scared than trout; if they see any 
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object moving on the river’s bank, they 
run into deep water, or beneath banks 
and stones, from which they will not stir 
for 'some time. A bird flying across the 
water or the shadow of a rod will some- 
times alarm them ; and nothing connect- 
ed with angling is more certain than 
this, that if the trout see the angler, 
they will not take his lure. He may ply 
his minnow in the most captivating 
manner, may throw his worm with con- 
summate skill, or make his flies light 
softly as a gossamer, all will be unavail- 
ing if he is seen by the trout. 

“ The next advantage of fishing up we 
shall notice, is the much greater pro- 
bability of hooking a trout when it rises, 
In angling down stream, if a trout rises 
and the angler strikes, he runs a great 
risk of pulling the flies straight out of 
its mouth; whereas in fishing up, its 
back is to him, and he has every chance 
of bringing the hook into contact with 
its jaws. This, although it may not seem 
of great importance to the uninitiated, 
tells considerably when the contents of 
the basket come to be examined at the 
close of the day’s sport; indeed, no 
angler would believe the difference un- 
less he himself proved it. 

“ Another advantage of fishing up is, 
that it does not disturb the water so 
much. Let us suppose the angler is fish- 
ing down a fine pool ; he of course com- 
mences at the top, the place where the 
best trout, and those most inclined to 
feed, invariably lie. After a few casts 
he hooks one, which immediately runs 
down, and by its vagaries, leaping in the 
air, and plunging in all directions, alarms 
all its neighbours, and it is ten to one if 
he gets another rise in the pool. Fish- 
ing up saves all this; the angler com- 
mences at the foot, and when he hooks 
a trout, pulls it down, and the remain- 
ing portions of the pool are undisturbed. 
This is a matter of some importance ; and 
we have frequently, in small streams, 
taken a dozen trout out of a pool from 
which, had we been fishing down, we 
could not possibly have got more than 
two or three. 

“ The last advantage of fishing up is, 
that by it the angler can much better 
adapt the motions of his flies to those of 
the natural insect. And here it may be 
mentioned as a rule, that the nearer the 
motions of the artificial flies resemble 
those of the natural ones under similar 
circumstances, the greater will be the 

rospects of success, Whatever trout 
take the artificial fly for, it is obvious 
they are much more likely to be deceiv- 
ed by a natural than by an unnatural 
motion.” 
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One special recommendation of 
this book, as an angling treatise, is 
the clearness with which Mr. Stewart 
lays down his positions, and the care 
which he has bestowed on the proof. 
He does not content himself with 
merely giving directions: he explains, 
and always lucidly, why such direc- 
tions are given. With regard to the 

int under consideration, we hold 

im to be perfectly sound—indeed, it 
would be very difficult, with any show 
of reason, to maintain the opposite 
argument; and although this is no 
new discovery, our author is entitled 
to praise for having so strenuously 
advocated that method of angling 
which, being formed upon close ob- 
servation of the peculiar habits of 
the fish, must necessarily be, and is, 
superior to any other. There is 

lenty of scope for variety of opinion 
in minor matters. For example, 
many may dissent, and with good 
show of reason, from Mr. Stewart’s 
notions touching the length and 
elasticity of rods, and also as to the 
inutility of a varied stock of flies. In 
such matters men will be guided by 
predilection and experience; but the 
question as to the best mode of fish- 
ing a stream, under certain given 
conditions, involves a principle to 
which the author has most properly 
given minute and deliberate atten- 
tion. 

We would also, at this season of 
the year, recommend to the angler’s 
attention the chapter on fishing with 
the May-fly, or rather stone-fly, which 
is the Scottish equivalent for the 
green drake. Every one who has 
frequented the waters in the earlier 
part of the month of June, must 
have observed among stone beds near 
streams, or shingle on the margin of 
lochs, an ill-favoured insect, rather 
black than yellow, bearing a close 
resemblance to an exaggerated earwig, 
which scuttles about with extreme 
celerity, and which is not inviting to 
touch. That is the stone-fly, just de- 
veloping into maturity ; and while it 
lasts, no more deadly bait can be 
employed for the capture of trout. 
Strange to say, it has hitherto been 
very little used by our Scottish anglers, 
who as a body seem to despise the 
natural fly, though probably the 
difficulty of collecting and keeping 
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these insects may account for this 
neglect. For that reason we have never 
essayed this kind of fishing seriously, 
though we have occasionally, out of 
curiosity, made a cast with a stray 
creeper, and been rewarded by the 
capture of a good trout. We are now, 
however, persuaded that we have been 
in the wrong, and we intend, upon 
the very first occasion, to give the 
stone-fly a deliberate trial. Maggots 
we detest, as also does Mr. Stewart, 
and we are not inclined to disagree 
with him in his general strictures 
upon the use of salmon-roe, 

We think, however, that he is wrong 
in maintaining that trout are not 
attracted from any considerable dis- 
tances by the smell or taste of salmon- 
roe in the water, as stated by Mr. 
Stoddart in his Angler’s Companion. 
That gentleman, who is second to 
none in piscatory accomplishment 
and experience, states two instances 
in which, without moving from the 
spot, he made extraordinary captures 
with the roe: and he gives a distinct, 
and, to us, satisfactory reason for his 
belief that the fish were so attracted. 
Here are Mr. Stoddart’s words :— 


“T commenced angling precisely at 
eight o’clock, a.m., and left off, my bait 
being wholly exhausted, at ten minutes 
before one, the whole period of time oc- 
cupied by me extending to nearly five 
hours. The number of trout captured 
was in all two hundred and twelve, 
several of them weighing a pound and a 
half. I hooked and played also two 
bull-trout, or large whitlings, but, owing 
to the undersize of my hooks, or some 
other cause, they made their escape. As 
on the former occasion, the fish, when I 
was compelled for want of bait to aban- 
don the sport, were still in feeding 
humour—more eager, indeed, and raven- 
ous than during any other portion of the 
forenoon, The spot I occupied on the 
above-mentioned day lies at a distance 
of three hundred yards from the junction 
of the Teviot with Tweed, and as the 
two varieties of the common or parr 
trout inhabiting the two rivers are quite 
distinct the one from the other in ex- 
ternal appearance, I was at no loss to 
specify and assort them. I came, ac- 
cordingly, to the conclusion that, at the 
fewest, two-thirds of the fish captured 
by me belonged to Tweed, and that these, 
owing to the attractive qualities of the 
salmon-roe, had traced their way up to 
the bait, some of them, I have no doubt, 
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out of Maxwheel pool, situated at the 
distance of half a mile from the spot in 
question.” 


To this conclusion Mr. Stewart ob- 
jects, and starts the hypothesis, “that 
on the occasions alluded to by Mr. 
Stoddart, he captured the trout, which 
belonged toa part of the river so 
much below where he was, not be- 
cause they had been attracted all 
that distance by the smell of the roe, 
but because, when a flood begins to 
subside in the fall of the year, they 
travel upwards in search of spawn- 
ing-ground.” But the peculiarity of 
Mr. Stoddart’s statement is this, that 
two-thirds of the common trout 
which he then caught belonged, as 
was evident from their distinctive 
markings, not to the Teviot, in which 
river he was fishing, but to the 
Tweed. Now, although it is impos- 
sible to speak with certainly upon a 
subject so beset with doubt and diffi- 
culty as the movements of fish, al- 
most all naturalists and anglers agree 
in thinking that the common trout 
do not shift their ground, or pass, at 
least in considerable quantities, from 
one river into another. Their spawn- 
ing-grounds lie in the river in which 
they were bred; and therefore we 
regard Mr. Stewart’s hypothesis as 
being ex facie much less probable 
than the conclusion at which Mr. 
Stoddart arrived. Besides, we can 
testify from our own experience that 
treut are attracted, and from con- 
siderable distances, by the odour or 
taste of salmon-roe in the water. Some 
years ago, in early spring, when fish 
are not on the move for spawning, 
we tried salmon-roe in the Talla, a 
small tributary of the Tweed. The 
water was then swollen with rain, 
and for the first half-hour we had 
but little sport. Gradually, however, 
the fish became more numerous and 
larger, and finally we succeeded in 
filling our basket, leaving off simply 
on account of the bait failing us. 
Now the Talla is by no means over- 
stocked with trout, and we cannot ac- 
count for the number killed on that 
occasion otherwise than by supposing 
that they were allured from streams 
much lower down the water by the fla- 
vour of the roe, Again, shortly after 
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Mr. Stoddart’s work appeared, we 
made an experiment with the roe in 
the upper part of the Esk in Dumfries- 
shire, in order, if possible, to test the 
soundness of his views. The water 
was then low and clear, the time be- 
ing the latter part of August, and 
hardly a trout was to be seen. We 
threw into a long slow-running reach, 
where the current was not stro 
enough to carry them down, psi | 
pellets of roe; and after watching 
for a time in ambushment, we saw 
the trout coming up in considerable 
numbers from a lower stream, as also 
eels, of which there are great numbers 
in the Esk. They swam slowly up- 
wards, questing, as it were, for some- 
thing which they expected to find 
above, until they reached the pellets, 
which they seized and devoured. We 
hold this to be proof positive that 
the taint of the roe is very strong in 
the water, and that it will attract 
fish from a much greater distance 
than Mr Stewart is willing to allow 
—a fact which by implication shows 
the utility of the artificial spawning- 
beds or ponds lately formed on tlie 
Tay, in which the ova of the salmon 
are safely preserved from the glut- 
tonous ravages of the trout. 

But a truce to these disquisitions— 
for, oh joy of joys, the wind has 
gone round to the west! there have 
been soft showers, and now the sun, 
as Ossian phrases it, is riding in his 
azure fields, and the leaves are im- 
petuously rushing forth, and the dan- 
delion is bedizzening the grass with 
its yellow stars. Who would tarry 
in the town when lambs are frisking 
on the turf, and the cuckoo is vocal 
on the hill-side? Not we! Bound 
are we by a solemn pledge, on the 
first apparition of spring, to meet 
with the friend of our bosom on the 
banks of Loch Awe; and not for all 
the lands that ever called a son of 
Diarmid master, will we break the 
troth we have plighted to him of the 
sporting-jacket, So, then, let us give 
this book of Mr. Stewart a place on 
the shelf of our library which con- 
tains the works of Walton, Stoddart, 
and other acknowledged masters of 
the gentle craft, and in that honoured 
company let it rest. And now for an 
inspection of our gear. 
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MANCHESTER EXHIBITION 


Tue enthusiasm of the nation is 
appealed to and ought to be aroused, 
by the rich treasures here brought 
together, to allure the senses and in- 
form the intellect. Ifthe end of art 
be high enjoyment, then the present 
Exhibition is a grand success, Al! 
that can minister to delight in an in- 
terior at once architectural and pic- 
torial, decorated and adorned with 
works of poetic beauty; all that can 
feast the eye with lovely forms, or 
delight the ear by pleasant sounds, 
here seeks to minister to the refined 
epicurean sense of high civilisation. 
It is not, however, because this Ex- 
hibition is a gorgeous spectacle, but 
rather because it is an educational 
museum that it now merits our special 
notice. It is educational because at 
once chronological, historical, and 
international. It is chronological in 
the arrangement of the schools—his- 
torical as including a series of works 
more consecutively complete than the 
world has yet seen under one roof in 
any one city. In the art of painting, 
for example, it extends from Duccio 
and Cimabue, in the latter end of the 
thirteenth century, down to our own 
times in the second half of the nine- 
teenth. Thus extending over time 
it becomes historical; by the wide 
sweep it takes over space it is no 
less international. The national arts 
of India, China, Byzantium, Italy, 
Spain, Germany, France, Holland, 
and lastly of our own country, are 
here brought together for mutual 
comparison or contrast. Under this 
one roof, within the survey of a few 
hours, are collected the arts of hos- 
tile races and nationalities, of rival 
civilisations or barbarisms, of diverse 
or repellant faiths— Pagan and 
Christian, Roman and Protestant— 
all these arts here peacefully—shall we 
not say beneficently?—meet together, 
offering for our present instruction 
all the beauty and the trath which 
has given to each an immortality of 
fame. The language of art through 
the eye differs in this from the lan- 
guage of the tongue, that it has never 
suffered division by the confusion of 
Babel. Thus do we find in this 
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building the diverse nations of the 
earth brought together, each speak- 
ing the same tongue, to all alike in- 
telligible and eloquent—the one con- 
mon language of art expression. It 
is true that this language has fallen 
into diverse dialects and idioms, ac- 
cording to the wants and the ideas 
of varied peoples; yet however mo- 
dulated, and in some instances cor- 
rupted, this universal art-language 
does, especially in an Exhibition like 
the present, still attest the essential 
unity of humanity, and confirm the 
truth that God made of one flesh all 
the dwellers upon earth. 

In what sense, then, is this collec- 
tion educational? Because it teaches 
by that example which is stronger 
than precept. The public have 
heard much of pre-Raphaelitism and 
post-Raphaelitism, and have pro- 
bably formed no very definite idea of 
the meaning of the terms. Let them 
come here then and reduce the 
vagueness of words to the positive 
evidence of their senses. They have 
heard of the ideal beauty of Italian 
art, and of the literal truth of the 
early German; let them come to the 
saloon where these two nationalities 
are on opposite walls contrasted, and 
then determine the character and the 
value of the qualities which, in the 
works themselves, have thus been 
the subject of praise or censure. 
They may have been told that our 
English school of portraiture is too 
much under the sway of Vandyck— 
too little under the influence of Hol- 
bein. Let them, then, cross over to 
the English gallery; examine well 
the characteristics of our portraits, 
and returning to Holbein, judge 
whether, and in what degree, this 
painter is entitled to be our present 
instructor. Lastly, they may have 
heard some few years since, that the 
influence of the Caracci school in this 
country was too great; that it was 
still extending, and ought to be 
diminished. Let them, then, now 
put this hearsay charge to the more 
certain test of ocular demonstration. 
This Exhibition, therefore, if rightly 
used, ought to disabuse the public 
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mind of much false specious teach- 
ing. Criticism in the fine arts is per- 
haps necessarily vague and subject 
to fallacy, and the evil is the more 
specially inevitable, because the lan- 
age of words shadows forth but 
indefinitely the objects of vision. 
Here, then, are the objects them- 
selves, which, if rightly used by the 
thousands who crowd the Exhibition, 
may yet do more for art-education in 
this country than the establishing of 
a professor’s chair, or the publication 
‘of a pretended Novum Organum. 
Such an exhibition is, so to say, 
specially vital, and what belongs 
to the dead past, must, as much 
as possible, be vivified into the 
living present. Its assigned local 
habitation is Manchester, and there- 
fore the world has the greater right 
to expect that this grand movement 
and concourse in the arts, should 
conduce to some practical results. 
For this end we want no recondite 
dissertations on the schools; no 
German-like scrutiny into dates and 
authenticity; no auction mart esti- 
mate of monied value; but we need 
to be shown what relation the art of 
former days holds to the necessities 
of our own times, that so what in us 
is false may, by the voice of history, 
stand reproved, and that which is 
true receive the sanction of autho- 
rity. Such a collection as the pre- 
sent might then become the instruc- 
tor of our national school of art, 
which seeking, like the school of the 
eclectics in Bolognia, to combine 
existing and approved excellences, 
might form an English art epoch 
suited to the wants and commensu- 
rate with the knowledge of this nine- 
teenth century, as the school of the 
Carracci was representative of the 
collective art-tendencies in the six- 
teenth. Vital and self-originating as 
our national art essentially is, still, 
in its onward advance, not in its 
decay, it need not dread the term 
eclectic. For us that word does 
not mean servile compilation or 
adaptation; it implies nothing more 
than the using as educators those 
art-treasures which we possess, teach- 
ing us how best we may study nature, 
and in what method we may more 
surely and fully mature in still higher 
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works the national genius with which 
we are endowed. 

If it be desirable that the models 
for our imitation be ths selected by 
a wise eclecticism, still more needful 
is it that our taste be expanded to a 
wide catholicity. To appreciate, 
and in order to profit, from the 
diversified treasures here brought 
together, we must free the mind from 
all narrow art-sectarianism, and 
make our perceptions wide in their 
inclusive sweep as the collection it- 
self is extended in scale. We do not 
say that every object in this building 
merits unexceptional admiration, yet 
we may fairly assert that no work is 
wholly destitute of merit, or devoid 
of instruction. It will be our object, 
therefore, in that catholic spirit 
which has prompted the selection of 
these art-treasures, to point out in 
some the distinguishing and saving 
merits, in others to signalise the de- 
fects as warnings, that so we may 
contribute, according to the measure 
of our knowledge, towards those 
educational ends which the Exhibi- 
tion, as we have said, should prima- 
rily be made to subserve. 

Before entering on a more detailed 
examination, it is perhaps desirable 
that we should give a concise view of 
the general aspect and contents of the 
building. On entering, it is at once 
evident that the structure approaches 
to greater architectural correctness 
than the so-called palaces of iron and 
glass which have preceded it. There 
are few diagonal ties, or breaking and 
disturbing lines of construction: the 
general effect is light, and the propor- 
tions harmonious. In dimensions it is 
not too large to be seen in its unity, 
not too vast for the physical powers 
of walking, nor so complex in its parts 
and arrangements as to involve men- 
tal confusion. The skill and good 
taste thus shown in construction is 
not less apparent in the colouring. 
The interior is rightly treated, not as 
in itself a picture, but as a suitable 
reception for pictures. Hence the 
too obtrusive system of positive co- 
lour decoration is rightly abandoned, 
for that of subdued neutrals which 
afford an equally fitting background 
adjunct to the pai 


paintings, the national 
flags, and the es’ dresses. Thus 
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the general effect is that of unostenta- 
tious harmony and good keeping; 
the small picked-out bits of positive 
colonr giving vivacity, without break- 
ing the subdued concord. So perfect, 
indeed, is the balance, that the pre- 
sence of colour is almost forgotten. 
This is a great triumph; it is equally, 
we rejoice to say, a defeat of that 
flaunting manner of obtrusive decora- 
tion with which this country is now 
threatened—a manner worthy only of 
shops and casinos. The statues ranged 
on either side of the nave, are the 
lightest objects in the building; they 
are, indeed, the only points which re- 
flect white light; yet in no way crude 
or cold, they maintain an aspect pure 
and ideal, fitted specially to the ele- 
vated forms of an ideal art. We have 
rejoiced in the suceess of neutral co- 
lours in the architecture; we no less 
exult in the equal success of no colour 
in the statues. It is not enough to 
say, that by colour their effect would 
be wholly changed; their special 
purity and beauty would be, indeed, 
destroyed. The number of statues, 
however, is comparatively small, suffi- 
cient for decoration, but making no 
claim to a collective gallery. They 
are almost exclusively examples of our 
English modern school. We recog- 
nise among them, however, the once 
notorious “ Greek Slave,” which now, 
no longer thrown out by draped back- 
ground, or turned on a swivel, as in 
London, is in danger of prematurely 
falling into that comparative oblivion 
which may yet await it in posterity. 
In lighting, the building is not less 
fortunate than in colouring. Having 
in its construction more of metal and 
brick, with less of glass than in accus- 
tomed crystal-palace architecture, the 
light enters only at appointed and 
befitting apertures. Thus cross and 
conflicting lights are avoided, and 
the building becomes eminently fitted 
for a picture gallery. Accordingly 
every painting is comparatively in 
good light, and the difficulty of con- 
structing a national picture gallery is 
at once solved. The pictures them- 
selves are hung after the manner 
adopted in the French exhibitions. 
The small works which demand close 
inspection, are p lowest, yet not 
degraded by proximity to the floor; 
while the larger works, painted for 
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greater distance, are placed at the 
top, seldom, however, beyond the 
third rank, and thus at least are 
spared the unenviable pre-eminence 
of a ceiling apotheosis. 

The general aspect of the nave on 
entering, especially as we advance to- 
wards the mounted armour, is effect- 
ive, yet the effect is that of unobtra- 
sive merit. It has less of the accus- 
tomed bazaar and shop-front display, 
and more of the aspect of the studio 
and the museum. The walls of the 
open aisles to the ave are hung with’ 
the remarkable historic series consti- 
tuting the “ British Portrait Gallery,” 
which gives to the receding back- 
ground a furnished completeness 
without, by a too obtrusive standing 
out, breaking the good keeping of the 
architectural effect. In front of this 
portrait gallery, and on either side of 
the wide promenade which occupies 
the centre of the nave, are ranged 
cases enclosing the “‘ Museum of Or- 
namental Art,” which for beauty, ex- 
tent, and value, can scarcely be sur- 
passed by the far-famed Green Vaults 
of Dresden. Here we have watches 
which have become historic, antique 
jewellery, ancient and curious locks, 
rich caskets, cameo and intaglio rings, 
work in the precious metals, sumptu- 
ous cases of massive plate; Raphael 
and Palissy ware; oriental, Sévres, 
and English china, carvings in ivory, 
objects from the Bernal Collection, 
furniture from the Soulages, and ar- 
mour from the Meyrick. These, with 
a separate saloon for India, China, 
and the East, constitute the rich mu- 
seum of ornamental art. Ascending 
to the south gallery are hung, in 
frames, a collection of engravings 
which, we are told by Mr. Holmes, is 
the first attempt ever made in the 
history of engraving “to show to the 
public generally, at one view, a com- 
plete chronological series of prints 
from the commencement of the art 
up to the present time.” In the op- 
posite gallery is a valuable collection 
of photographs. Lastly, the pictures, 
ancient and modern, distemper, oil, 
and water, which constitute, in fact, 
the strength and paramount attrac- 
tion of the Exhibition, are arranged, 
firstly, on either side of the nave, 
where, as we have said, is hung the 
British Portrait-Gallery. Then reach- 
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ing the transepts, and turning to the 
left, we enter the series of saloons de- 
voted to the old masters, Italian and 
German, which, as a southern wing, 
adjoins and runs parallel with the 
nave in its entire length. Arriving at 
the termination of this gallery of old 
masters, We once again enter the nave 
near the entrance from whence we 
started, and cross over into the British 
School of modern and living painters, 
This great gallery occupies the entire 
north wing, equal in extent, and oc- 
eupying the corresponding though 
opposite position, with the series of 
ancient works. We onee again, at 
the termination of the English School, 
enter the transept, on the opposite 
side of which, and immediately before 
us, is the doorway leading to “The Ori- 
ental Museum,” and. in the corres- 
ponding position, on the further arm 
of the transept, lies “The Hertford 
Gallery.” Lastly, behind the orches- 
tra and organ, which occupy the 
position of a choir in a church, are 
the galleries, extending along the en- 
tire width of the building, excla- 
sively devoted to water-colour draw- 
ings. Such is the general summary 
of contents of the Manchester Exhi- 
bition, and we think no one will deny 
that a collection so rich and extensive, 
merits to be called “The Art-Trea- 
sures of the United Kingdom.” 

As the larger and more important 
portion of the building is devoted to 
pictures, and as, in fact, these pic- 
tures constitute the chief attraction 
of the Exhibition, it is to this depart- 
ment that we shall chiefly direct our 
attention. The series commences 
with the early schools of Italy, and 
as the pre-Raphaelite controversy, 
which has raged in this country 
for some years, takes these works 
as their authority and origin, we 
shall endeavour to determine what 
position such early productions are 
entitled to occupy. This collection, 
which, with some surprise and much 
delight, we found so consecutive and 
complete, will enable the public, for 
the first time, to judge for themselves, 
of the historic merits of this great 
pre-Raphaelite controversy. 
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We feel confident that the unini- 
tiated—those who have not by travel 
acquired tastes which suppress natu- 
ral instincts—will look on these earli- 
est Italian works with no other feel- 
ing than that of curiosity, astonish- 
ment, and some degree of repugnance. 
The paintings of Duccio and Cima- 
bue here exhibited, are indeed neither 
nature nor art; they are to be re- 
garded merely as antiquarian records 
and remains ; of great value, as show- 
ing the low estate of Christian art 
in the 18th century ; most impor- 
tant, as being the generic root from 
which sprang the subsequent growth 
of middle-age revival; but wholly 
valueless as actual examples of the 
true and the beautiful. We believe 
that the general verdict of the pub- 
lic, on the whole series up to Raphael, 
including the works of Botticelli, 
Crivelli, and Roselli, will be, that 
they are repugnant to our tastes, 
foreign to our wants, and irrelevant 
to the present art-interests of this 
country. This popular voice, though 
too dogmatic and sweeping, might 
certainly appeal for support to seve- 
ral of the works here exhibited. 
Take, for example, the large altar- 
piece by Cosime Roselli, “the Sacri- 
fice of the Mass” (62).* In the centre 
of the picture, surrounded by kneel- 
ing saints and evangelists, and flying 
angels and cherubs, is a draped doll- 
like Christ, robed in black, yet be- 
dizened with gold, at once crucified 
and crowned ; hung on the cross, yet 
standing on the sacramertal cup ; 
suffering the passion for our sins, yet 
looking vacantly, without expression 
either of pain or resignation. Now 
this picture, by a master rarely found 
even in Italy, is of much historical 
value, leading to conjectures and 
conclusions it might be profitable to 
pursue, but as an example for imita- 
tion, it is not merely worthless, but 
mischievous. Then, again, there are 
other works which, by their ultra~ 
pre-Raphaelite peculiarities, are ill 
fitted to become models for a modern 
art-revival. Take “the Madonna 
and ChiJd enthroned,” by Crivelli 
(191), as an example of elaborated 





* The numbers of reference throughout this article are necessarily taken from 
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draperies, heavy in material, gold 
embroidered, and set with jewels, 
keys of gold, and crosiers almost 
standing in substantial relief, all 
wrought into a picture which re- 
sembles patchwork tapestry, or 
figures cut out of tin or cardboard. 
This school, the English pre-Raphael- 
ites, as seen by examples in the mo- 
dern saloons of the Exhibition, have 
emulated with success. Then pro- 
ceed to a small “ Pieta” (192), also 
by Crivelli, in which the classic Greek 
aan of placidity, and our own 
rule of moderation, wholly violated, 
grief is carried to repulsive intensity, 
and weeping degenerating into cari- 
cature and abhorrent grimace, pro- 
vokes its opposite—laughter. In 
such works, character is sought in 
the annihilation of beauty. We re- 
gret to say that this also is a school 
of art which the modern pre-Raphael- 
ites have practised with success. In 
these and other of the Italian works, 
such as “the Death of the Virgin” 
(18), attributed to Giotto, the out- 
lines are hard, the colours are forced 
up to the intensity of crudeness; 
unity and harmony dependent on 
subordination of parts, and on the 
subjugating power of a common and 
concentrating chiaroscuro, are wholly 
wanting; while stiff, angular, and 
uncouth attitudes are at the same 
time painfully present. These art- 
attributes the public likewise will 
not fail in recognising as having been 
faithfully imitated by our pre-Ra- 
phaelite brethren. 

Should the general voice, however, 
be raised in too strong condemnation 
of these early Italian works, it would 
not be difficult to adduce rare extenu- 
ating merits in their justification. 
Take, for instance, “The Last Judg- 
ment,” by Fra Angelico (36); look 
at the pure spirituality of many of 
the heads; turn heavenwards, and 
see beings of beatific joy and rapture, 
clothed in bright raiment, and tast- 
ing of a peace which passeth under- 
standing, The English pre-Raphael- 
ites, we regret to say, have not 
attained to this spiritual art. They 
have chosen the materialism of Cri- 
velli, the naturalism of Masaccio, all 
that might be won by industry of 
hand, precision of eye, and keen ob- 
servation of character; but they 
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have not yet obtained entrance into 
that inner and upper spirit-wo 
whence descended upon the arto 
the Italian pre-Raphaelites an affin- 
ence of the divine. Yet it is just 
this unction, this impress of soul, this 
merging of matter into spirit, which 
makes the hardness, the stiffness, 
and the immaturity of these early 
works pardonable, and in some sort 
acceptable. For the sake of these 
high redeeming qualities, we receive 
with reverence such pictures as “The 
Virgin and the Child enthroned,” by 
Perugino (75), “St. Roch,” and “The 
Baptism,” by Francia (806 and 307), 
In like manner that early work of “The 
Crucifixion,” by Raphael (159), hard 
in outline, wholly wanting in unity 
of light and shade, and in composi- 
tion of colour, is sanctified by this 
same spirituality and inward life of 
goodness, which, as we have said, is 
the one saving attribute of the early 
Italian works. Yet, notwithstandin 
these high redeeming merits, we cal 
upon the public, who will flock 
through this most valuable series, to 
judge for themselves whether these 
early works do merit to be set up as 
models for our present specific imita- 
tion. Let them judge, likewise, from 
the pictures by the English pre-Ra- 
phaelites here exhibited, whether the 
imitation which has been attempted is 
not rather a caricature of more ob- 
vious defects, than a vital adoption 
of those spiritual graces, which are 
indeed too subtle for manual transcrib- 
ing. Let this school, then, be 
content to stand on its own acknow- 
ledged individual merits. Its truth 
to nature, and its honesty of purpose, 
constitute its strength ; let it increas- 
ingly rely on these pre-eminently 
English qualities, and it will prosper; 
but if, in caricature, it continue to 
produce anachronisms on these Italian 
works, it may astonish for a time, 
but must assuredly ere long sink into 
neglect. 

On the opposite side of this saloon 
are hung a series of early German 
pictures, contemporaneous with the 
early. Italian. The early art of all 
nations, the first faltering expres- 
sion of every people, have indeed 8 
remarkable similarity ; yet in these 
two sister lands the agreement is less 
striking than the contrast. Italian 
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art is subjective; German objective ; 
Italian is generic, German indivi- 
dual; Italian is under the spell of 
jdeal beauty, German under the dic- 
tation of literal truth. Looking, how- 
ever, at either side of this saloon, 
whether to the Italian on the one 
hand, or to the German on the other, 
we are forcibly struck with the con- 
clusions to which both alike conspire, 
that the greatest results have often 
the most insignificant beginnings. 

We are here at the fountain-head 
of the first small stream, which, after 
struggling through impeding ob- 
stacles, at length swells into the 
flooding tide. It is true that, on enter- 
ing the German frontier, we at once 
come upon the grand altar-piece of 
Van Eyck (475), which, as a great 
lake, rather than a precarious stream, 
stretches in wide expanse over the 
.and, and gives parentage to the 
minor rivulets which thread their 
humbler way through the German 
territories. German art, indeed, 
throughout its entire course, remain- 
ed still the rivulet, never the full, 
free, flowing river. Instead of 
Raphael it had but its Albert Durer 
(462), intended, it is true, for noblest 
grandeur, but circumscribed by na- 
tionalities which he never cast aside. 
Thus this first series of German works 
terminates without any grand results; 
and instead of masterpieces by Ra- 
—_ we have the misers of Quintin 

atsys, and the portrait of Henry 
VIII. by Holbein. 

In looking at these earliest works, 
both Italian and German, we may 
well be thankful for what our much- 
abused academies now save us from. 
We are told that our village schools 
and our national education tend to 
reduce the grand inequalities of 
humanity down to one dead level; 
still we cannot but think it a legiti- 
mate boast that the village scholar 
can now solve questions which once 
would have puzzled Aristotle. So 
likewise is it some cause of gratula- 
tion, that the pupil ir the school of 
design, the tyro in our academies, 
could expose in these early masters 
the blind errors of unconscious ignor- 
ance. Yet the greatness of genius, 
never without a witness, is here like- 
wise among the early Germans indnu- 
bitably manifest in the hard struggle 
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they maintained for mastery over 
difficulties; and their genius, though 
still in fetters, is yet as a giant 
struggling to be free. Take, for ex- 
ample, the figures of St. John, of the 
Virgin, and of the Choristers, in the 
great picture of Van Eyck (475), an 
old but indifferent copy of which here 
serves as an introduction to the 
German series— what meaning, 
purpose, depth of soul is there, in 
these heads and figures, giving’ a 
grandeur and largeness of manner, as 
of a mighty thought heaving and 
struggling in the throes of imperfect 
hesitating utterance, subdued at 
length into calm?* We have just 
boasted of Academies, but there is 
here something which Academies 
cannot communicate—genius. In 
these early works thought came first 
and art after, as a consequence. The 
artist seems first to have learnt to 
think, and then to paint, using his 
art as a language for expression; at 
best an imperfect instrument, which 
could not convey the full burden of 
his meaning. Hence these early 
works, especially in the elaboration 
and highly-wrought character of the 
heads and hands, their chief organs 
of expression, are overcharged with 
a meaning and thought, yet fettered 
as was the eloquence of Demosthenes 
ere he went to the sea-shore to gain 
an utterance. Take individual heads 
and figures anywhere on this wall in 
confirmation of the statement. We 
find indeed that thought became in 
fact at length stereotyped; and what 
at first was the spontaneous offspring 
of genius, became at length, through 
repetition, the vested right of com- 
monplace. The central picture on this 
wall, “‘ The Adoration of the Kings” 
(517), by Mabuse, with the works by 
which it is more immediately sur- 
rounded, may be taken as the most 
favourable examples here afforded of 
the special characteristics of the en- 
tire school. In this painting we find 
great knowledge of nature in its de- 
tail, but the want of that art which 
is needful to reduce nature into a 
homogeneous picture. In this indi- 
viduality of detail it is wonderfal; the 
heads are wrought out with the ut- 
most care and elaboration; the time 
lavished on the draperies and the 
kings’ offerings exceeds belief; and 
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yet, after all, the picture, as an entire 
work, to be tested by the rules of 
art, is a painful failure. In general 
effect it is scattered; it is indeed 
without effect; the lights and the 
shadows, the warm and the cool 
colours, are thrown together without 
law or knowledge; the severe out- 
lines want merging into the back- 
ground; the details have no massing 
into generals, and the individual 
parts, thus without relative subor- 
dination, fail in pictorial unity of 
idea and subject. It is, in fact, a 

icture painted on the English pre- 

aphaelite principles; the academy 
rules of art beimg then obviously un- 
known. These early Germans, how- 
ever, had at least this excuse, that 
they knew no better. Mabuse, in the 
picture before us, elaborated brick 
buildings with the same assiduity as 
the jewelled crown of the king, and 
manifests just as much affection and 
reverence for the dog which sits in 
the foreground as for the angels which 
float in the sky,—but then he did his 
best, and knew no better; and the 
work is not only a curiosity and a 
marvel in itself, but becomes an im- 
portant historic document in the pro- 
gress of art; attesting the mental 
condition of a people, their earnest, 
untiring effort to satisfy their art-in- 
stincts, and to offer the sacrifice of 
their time, labour, and talents to the 
service of Heaven and the glory of 
their Church. Such apologies justify 
a work of the sixteenth century ; they 
cannot be urged in defence of a pic- 
ture painted in the nineteenth. There 
is something appealing to our gener- 
ous commiseration and our sympathy 
in the simple unconsciousness with 
which an early artist, in ignorance 
yet with honesty, pursued his stren- 
uous purpose. It is true that, instead 
of aiding our devotion, he may pro- 
voke our smile; but still we rever- 
ence the earnest effort, and ascribe 
the comparative failure, not to per- 
versity but to misfortune. But it is 
manifest that men enjoying the 
knowledge of the present day cannot 
claim the same consideration. 

It must, in conclusion, be admitted, 
that the early German, the early 
Italian, and our own modern English 
pre-Raphaelites, have at least some 
qualities in common. They each and 
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all honestly, steadfastly, and indus. 
triously strive after the object they 
have set before them, whether that 
object be a saint, a wall, or a weed, 
They attain, in consequence, to a cer. 
tain truth, although, in reaching that 
truth, they ofttimes miss the beauty 
and the poetry which ought to have 
given greater value and fascination 
to sheir works. These pictures, then, 
whether ancient or modern, although 
open to hostile criticism, afford, it 
must be admitted, instruction, and 
give some delight; however misdi- 
rected, they at least manifest mental 
qualities which merit a better and 
more catholic success. 

It has been stated that the art- 
riches of the United Kingdom in the 
possession of private individuals ex- 
ceed in interest and value those of 
any other country. To this assertion 
we rejoice to subjoin the statement, 
that the Manchester Committee has 
so judiciously drawn upon these re- 
sources, that the present Exhibition 
is more complete in the chronolo- 
gical history of painting than any 
one collection in the world. Having 
made, then, this admission, we may 
now be allowed to point out some 
important deficiencies. Thus, whilst 
ready to acknowledge the value of 
the early German series now in Man- 
chester, we are bound, at the same 
time, to point out the fact, that some 
of the greatest names in the German 
school are here most inadequately 
represented. The collection, of course, 
bears no comparison with the famed 
Boisserée Museum in Munich. Of 
Van Eyck, for example, we have 
little besides an indifferent copy of 
his great work, “The Adoration of 
the Lamb.” Memling, again, whose 
paintings in Bruges and Munich are 
scarcely inferior to those of his im- 
mediate predecessor Van Eyck, is, 
by the small ‘Madonna and Child” 
(488), about as adequately indicated 
as was the house whose owner car- 
ried a brick from its walls as a 
sample of its merits. Again, that 
third and perhaps grertest name in 
German art, Albert Durer, whose 
grandeur of soul, like the genius of 
the great: Italians, tended to a 
boundless universality, has here in 
the small portrait of his father (462), 
like the unfortunate Memling, but 
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one brick to attest the magnificence 
of the art structure which he raised. 
Still further, on the Italian side, we 
presume that no one would venture 
to judge of the vast and varied 
powers of Giotto, from the works 
here exhibited. Of Orcagna, again, 
the next great originating genius in 
the history of Italian art, there are 
here, almost of necessity, no exam- 
ples. The spiritual school of Siena 
can be fully understood only in the 
city of its origin, and therefore, to de- 
mand its presence here were un- 
reasonable. Again, of the great Mas- 
accio, whose works in the Carmine 
of Florence ushered in the full and 
final glory of Italian art, we are 
rather surprised to find here four 
simple heads, though, it must be con- 
fessed, they most inadequately indicate 
his position in the history of Italian 
art. Of the two Ghirlandajos, whose 
works in Florence form an epoch in 
the art of painting, Ridolfo is alone 
here present, and that only by one 
portrait. We should be guilty of 
ingratitude to the Manchester Com- 
mittee did we in malice point out 
these wide gaps in their valuable 
historic compilation; but as_ the 
series rightly lays claim to an educa- 
tion-vocation, we have held ourselves 
bound in the cause of that same edu- 
cation to guard the public from be- 
ing misled. However, notwithstand- 
ing the deficiencies now pointed out; 
notwithstanding the well known fact 
that the greatest Italian works are 
fresco, and therefore scarcely capable 
of removal, it is yet readily admitted 
that this collection will enable the 
untravelled Englishman to acquire a 
general knowledge which otherwise 
might never have come within his 
reach. But at the same time, we 
protest against the assumption that 
the public can estimate, from the 
comparatively few works here col- 
lected, the extent and the glory of 
that early Italian art of which he 
here finds little more than indica- 
tions. 

The breaks in the early historic 
chain are of necessity not less num- 
erous and important as that chain 
mounts up towards the culminat- 
ing point in Italian art. Of the 
genius of Leonardo, of Raphael, and 
of Michael Angelo, it is indeed diffi- 
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cult rightly to judge from any ex- 
amples ‘with which we are acquaint- 
ed in this country. Among the 
various works attributed in the Oata- 
logue to Leonardo, we have not suc- 
ceeded in finding one upon the walls 
that worthily expresses the greatness 
of his powers. Again, “The Holy 
Family” (100), attributed as an early 
work to Michael Angelo, bears marks 
of his manner, but necessarily in no 
degree gives the extent or the height 
of his genius. Raphael is perhaps 
more fortunate than either of his 
compeers. The Catalogue indeed 
enumerates no less than thirty-three 
works by his hand, many of which 
are certainly of great importance. 
Yet they in no degree enable the Eng- 
lish student to account for the supre- 
macy assigned to this master; they 
in no adequate degree indicate the 
variety and the dramatic power of that 
genius which, in the art of painting, 
stands without a rival: they do not 
even fully illustrate the three man- 
ners through which Raphael succes- 
sively passed, nor enable the public 
to decide the long agitated question 
whether Raphael did, or did not, in 
his later years and manner suffer a 
degenerate fall. They are sufficient, 
indeed, to teach much, but not all, 
that we require to know. Of the 
three manners, his first is, however, 
well shown in the large “ Crucifix- 
ion” (159), painted at the age of 
seventeen. It is dry, severe, and 
formal—might be mistaken for his 
master Perugino, and will not, we 
imagine, beget much enthusiasm for 
this his earliest style, or for the pre- 
Raphaelite masters to which it is so 
immediately allied. Of his second 
or Florentine manner, touching in the 
last works upon the confines of his 
third or Roman, there are here three 
examples (136, 187, 140), all small 
pictures of “‘ The Madonna and Child,” 
exquisite in simplicity, deep and 
unaffected in feeling, manifesting, 
in short, that delicate and refined 
sensibility, that tenderness and gen- 
tleness approaching even to timi- 
dity, with which Raphael at this 
period, treating nature in reverence, 
threw into her the pathos and 
simplicity of his own mind; thus 
sanctifying nature by taking her 
heavenwards, and so fitting her for 
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the service of religion. All these 
pure and spiritual qualities are suffi- 
ciently indicated by these three 
simple works. They do not tell in 
a crowd either of pictures or of peo- 
ple, they speak in a voice so gentle 
and low, that silence and solitude 
are needed for their communion. Of 
Raphael’s third or Roman manner, 
there is here no adequate exumple. 
The duplicate of the celebrated Ma- 
drid “ Perla” (139), is dark to black- 
ness, with an unpleasing crudity in the 
lights, and will probably rather con- 
firm than otherwise the doctrine that 
Raphael, in later days, sustained a 
fall; wanting the artless and win- 
ning simplicity of his earlier works, 
it yet affords no seope to that 
maturity of power, and extension of 
resource, which constitute the su- 
premacy of his latest manner. 
This third, and, as we cannot but 
think, this greatest style, must indeed 
be judged, not by domestic holy fami- 
lies on earth, but, as in the San Sisto 
of Dresden, by glorified Madonnas 
in heaven—by works wherein the full 


force and resource of the painter are 
pat forth, as in “The School of 
Athens,” and ‘The Parnassus” of the 
Vatican. We have studied the great- 
est of Raphael’s successive works, for 
the purpose of arriving at sound con- 
elusions, and our opinion is, that, in 
commen with other great men, his 
mind and works passed through pro- 
gressive changes; that, in his later 
eareer, he necessarily left behind him 
some of the earlier simplicity and 
eharm of youth; but that, notwith- 
standing, taken all in all, his subse- 
quent works manifest, as a compen- 
sation, greater maturity and resource 
—are the expression of a mind em- 
bracing a wider range, with power 
better able to grapple with the diffi- 
culties and the greatness of a subject; 
and that thus, taking in a wider 
field of nature—giving to human na- 
ture a more varied dramatic expres- 
sion, these latest works are his great- 
est. We find, however, among the 
pictures here exhibited, no sufficient 
example of this his closing manner. 
This Exhibition, we have said, 
should teach us the widest catholi- 
city; it should likewise inculcate a 
universal charity. The series of early 
Italian and German works are, we 
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have said, foreign to our sympa- 
thies; and, notwithstanding the ap. 
peal which our new English school ig 
making in their favour, we trust they 
may ever thus remain antagonistic, 
Yet we cannot but admit the profun- 
dity of their thought, and the simpli- 
city of their sincerity. Now, we 
would wish to find for the subsequent 
schools in the present historic se- 
ries; some such charitable plea where- 
by they also may take an honourable 
position in the progressive develop- 
ment of art. The Venetian school, for 
example, has been called sensual, yet 
we find a redeeming nobility in Ti- 
tian’s master portrait of Ariosto (236), 
Likewise the adjoining music party 
(202), by Giorgione, has a gentleness 
and melancholy pathos which evince 
a refined sensibility to the harmonies 
of sound, and the beauties of na- 
ture. In this second saloon we find, 
indeed, that a great change has come 
over the face of art. We have said 
that the early schools are distant 
from our sympathies. In this second 
gallery, on the contrary, among the 
works of the Venetians, the Carracci, 
and the Netherlands, there arises a 
new element in art, that of popula- 
rity. In oratory, heavy thought 
without charm of delivery; in writ- 
ing, dry thought without the gift of 
skilful composition; in painting, 
severe thought without the fascina- 
tion of art-treatment, must all neces- 
sarily be unpopular. So is it with 
the earliest works of art. To appre- 
ciate them demands a student-know- 
ledge. But there came at length, 
in the progress of art, schools with 
thought less severe and recondite, 
with, at the same time, a delivery 
and expression more fluent and 
telling; and the result was, that 
pictures thenceforth became more 
popular in style, and art, as said 
of philosophy, was at length from 
heaven brought to earth within 
the ready reach of man. We be- 
lieve that this consummation arose 
chiefly froin the development of art, 
as art. The early men knew not of 
the distinction between art and na- 
ture; hence their works are a viola- 
tion of both. The first elements in 
painting which they matured were es- 
sentially the most intellectual—form, 
and the composition of forms. These 
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being the highest elements in art, and 
being found in greatest perfection in 
Raphael and the Roman School, that 
master and that school necessarily 
takes the first position. But inas- 
much as form, and composition of 
form, are specially intellectual, and 
as thought, without fascination in its 
delivery, taxes too severely both au- 
ditor and spectator, this, the highest 
art, can never be the most popular. 
Now, it cannot be questioned that the 
plan of the Carracci was a happy one, 
whereby the thought of the poet was 
to gain the fascination of the rhetori- 
cian. This indeed is that junction 
of two rare gifts, high thought with 
expression, which in painting would 
constitute the perfect artist, in speak- 
ing the perfect orator—a junction, in 
truth, so improbable, that in either 
art this condition to perfection is all 
but impossible. Wanting and await- 
ing, then, this happy coincidence, 
we receive, in the mean time, with 
gladness, such scattered elements of 
unattained perfection as the history 
of art may from time to time afford. 
This is the basis of our charity—the 
same in art as in human character— 
‘that perfection, the complete union 
of all excellencies, not being attain- 
able; that imperfection, existing in 
all works and in all people, we are 
necessarily driven to a universal 
charity, an inclusive toleration. Yes, 
we can tolerate in this Exhibition 
the coarse pictures of Rubens and the 
low types of Rembrandt, because, as 
with coarse low people, we recognise 
in these works qualities which do 
honour to human nature. 

We have said that the works in the 
second and subsequent saloons are 
eminently popular as compared with 
those in the first, and the cause of this 
popularity is, that the laws of art are 
no longer violated. The laws of co- 
lour, light and shade, and especially 
that paramount law, pictorial unity, 
give to these works a power of elocu- 
tion, a definiteness of expression and 
intention, which makes them in no 
degrading sense eminently popular. 
We have said that form, and the 
composition of forms, are essentially 
intellectual; we would not thence 
infer that these other art-elements 
are incapable of mental expression ; 
on the contrary, the moving effect 
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wrought by these later works upon 
the mind, sufficiently proves that 
colour, light, shade, and pictorial 
unity, are each and all the language 
of expression, The difference per-. 
haps is, after all, one of epoch, rather 
than of instruments. The period had 
arrived in the onward development 
of art, when pictorial effects were re- 
dueed to rule—when a picture could 
be produced by receipt—when the 
pupil was taught that he must put 
in a blue dress to balance an orange 
robe—when, finally, the laws of unity 
had become subject to academic pre- 
cept ; hence effective pictures were 
the necessary result, and a beggar, 
under the treatment of Murillo, be- 
came more popular than a St. Cather- 
ine by Raphael. 

Accordingly, perhaps, the most po- 
pular picture in this Exhibition—at- 
tested by the crowd which usually 
gathers round it—is that of “The 
Dead Christ and the Three Marys,” 
by Annibale Carracci (327). In this 
painting the drawing and the forma, 
as for example, in the bands, are 
not so refined and delicately sta- 
died as in the works of Raphael and 
Leonardo, The type of countenance, 
again, is not comparable with the 
lofty spiritual heads found in the 
earlier Italian school; and the ex- 
pression of grief, though intense, and 
above all, intelligible to the multi- 
tude, has none of those finer touches 
and subtleties found in the school of 
Florence. Yet we doubt whether, 
in the entire collection, there is ano- 
ther work which, taken for all in all, 
exerts so intense, and we may say, so 
elevating an effect upon the mind. 
And why? Simply because it ob- 
serves all the conditions essential to 
art-effect and expression. Thus the 
composition of the lines, as indeed 
the treatment of the entire work, 
may, by analysis, be referred to well- 
understood laws. The base line is 
bold and determined; the dead 
Christ, the drapery on which the 
body lies, the mother fainting in the 
arms of the woman who is imme- 
diately behind, are all in one long 
unbroken line, which seems inde- 
finitely to repeat and add intensity 
to one long unbroken wail of woe. 
This bold monotony of line is as 
boldly varied by the two other Marys, 
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who, with outstretched hands, give 
the tragedy of action, as the length- 
ened line of the dead Christ was the 
tranquillity of repose and the desola- 
tion of death. Then, again, the colours 
are composed, we will not say ac- 
cording to art merely, but according 
to the laws of nature and of the hu- 
man mind. The reds and yellows— 
the most intense colours in the pic- 
ture—are concentrated in a large 
broad mass upon the most promi- 
nent figure, throwing out, with the 
force of contrast, the pale death of 
the dead Christ, and the cold white 
of the winding-sheet. This leading 
mass of warm colour is repeated and 
diffused by the hands and a smaller 
piece of drapery, and then again 
balanced and subdued by blues, neu- 
tral greens, and greys. Moreover, 
in the light and shade alone there is 
a tragedy, the sky is darkened, the 
background deep in gloom, telling 
of that darkness which covered the 
land, of the torn veil, and of the 
earthquake which rent the rocks. 
Hence does it become easy to under- 
stand why this picture is, and ought 
to be, in the highest sense popular. 
It is, in fact, a refutation of the doo- 
trine, that nature must be painted 
just as she is without art or composi- 
tion; here is, indeed, an art which 
adds to nature, yet the art itself is 
nature: an art which is another 
term for knowledge, the knowledge 
of nature’s latent truths, whereby 
the promise and the possibility of a 
picture which nature gives, is brought 
actually on the canvass, affecting the 
mind potently, just in proportion as 
the physical truths of nature are 
moulded by the metaphysical laws of 
the human mind. Let the student 
submit other pictures, here exhibited 
by the Venetian, the Bolognese, or 
the Belgian schools, to the same 
analysis, and he will find that just 
.in proportion as they create in the 
mind an ardour and enthusiasm, are 
they something more than a sincere, 
earnest, truthful transeript of nature ; 
he willdind that they are arranged on 
the same rules as those which govern 
the drama and poetic composition, in 
other words, according to the laws of 
the human mind. So long as the his- 
tory of art, in a collection like the 
present, can point out such victorious 
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results as these, the clamour raised 
against academies, and the established 
rules of art, by presumptuous natural- 
ism, receives its silent yet sufficient 
refutation. Academies and art-pre- 
cepts cannot, it is evident, immortalise 
mediocrity; but neither when they 
give guidance to genius will they en- 
slave it with chains. A Benjamin 
West (116) they could not convert 
into a Raphael; but, on the other 
hand, an Angelo or a Salvator is in no 
danger of being tamed into a Carlo 
Dolci (123). 

The student may, in this Exhibition, 
trace the rise and growth of that 
ominous phenomenon, the secularisa- 
tion of art. The entire historical 
series, indeed, commencing with Italy 
in the thirteenth century, and end- 
ing with England in the nineteenth, 
is a progression, or rather, perhaps, 
a retrogression, from] the sacred to 
the secular—from “The Madonna 
and Child,” by Cimabue (9), or “ The 
Orucifixion,” by Giotto (19), to “The 
Syrens,” by Etty (57), “‘ Blindman’s 
Buff,” by Wilkie, (52), or ‘ Oattle,” 
by Oooper (177). The secular or ° 
profane element in human nature, 
with the garb and pretence of Serip- 
ture subject, and sanctity, had gene- 
rally, indeed, crept into art under 
thin disguise; Magdalens ready to 
repent of their repentance, as here 
by Titian (246), “ The daughter of 
Herodias dancing before Herod,” as 
in Florence, by Ghirlandajo, or “ Su- 
sanna and the Elders,” as in our 
National Gallery. Still there came 
a subsequent period in the history of 
painting, when all disguise was bold- 
ly cast aside, when the Bible ceased 
to be the sole book of illustration, 
and religion was no longer the inspir- 
ing origin of art. Among the Italian 
schools it will be found that the 
Venetian was the first to herald in. 
this change. Thus, for example, we 
have the “Nine Muses,” by Tinto- 
retto (260), about the size of life, 
with that freedom from drapery 
which may be supposed to have been 
the privilege of the poetic age ; like- 
wise “a Musical Party” }(202), by 
Giorgione, refined but not sacred: 
“The Rape of Europa” (281), by 
Titian, and “ Leda” (265), by Tinto- 
retto, neither refined nor sacred. By 
a curious coincidence, if not through 
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the direct agency of cause and effect, 
the decline and virtual extinction of 
Italian art speedily followed upon 
this its seenlarisation. The ancient 
spirit was ebbing out, the sacred fire 
expiring ; for that service which was 
not of God proved to be no service, 
and no sanctity, compatible, indeed, 
with mental levity and genius prosti- 
tuted. Great works, nevertheless, 
were for a season still executed, as 
“The Three Marys” in this collection 
sufficiently attests, yet for the most 
part, as, indeed, exemplified by the 
present series, the accustomed unc- 
tion was henceforth wanting. Al- 
bani, as in his “‘ Cupids with Torches” 
847), became playful and pretty; 

uido, as in his “ Cleopatras” (336), re- 
fined, cold, and languishing; Domini- 
chino mechanical, and soulless, as in 
the “St. Agnes” (350); Sassoferrato 
and Carlo Dolci (188, 128), refined 
and delicate, but emasculated and 
sick unto death, until at length this 
= series of great historic works 
tly terminates with a “ Magdalen,” 
by Carlo Maratti (190), truly maud- 
lin, more affected than Guido’s worst 
affectation, more effeminate than 
Dolci’s weak effeminacy, showing 
that academies can no longer sustain 
a national art when genius is extinct 
and a people prostrated. 

Having thus traced Italian art 
from its revival to its extinction, 
and shown what relation both the 
Italian and the German schools 
occupy in reference to questions 
which now agitate the public mind, 
our task henceforth becomes more 
simple, because in the approach to 
our own times fewer difficulties and 
anomalies demand explanation and 
removal. It is scarcely, for example, 
needful that we should dwell on the 
well-known characteristics of Ru- 
bens, so completely, by his numerous 
works, domesticated in England, and 
in the present collection illustrated 
with accustomed prodigality. His 
connection with our English school, as 
the master of Vandyck, and as one of 
the greatest among colourists, makes 
his works an important link in a his- 
toric series like the present, the va- 
rious ramifications of which at length 
terminate with English art. Even 
in Rubens’s choicest works, of which 
there are here examples, he is to 
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our own school, and indeed to all 
schools, a warning. He serves a3 
the most flagrant example of what the 
most startling—we may indeed say— 
colour, composition, tricks, and pic- 
ture-making, can accomplish towards 
popularity in the bad sense, that 
word, which is now a bane and snare 
in literature and art, especially in a 
country like our own, which, enjoy- 
ing “popular institutions,” must sub- 
mit to the decision of a mob. 

Within the distance of a few steps, 
it is instructive to contrast the florid 
extravagances of this master with 
the bald rigidity of the earlier Italian 
and German schools. Such a com- 
parison serves to show the wide ex- 
panse of the art-horizon. No one 
can ignore the genius of Rubens, no 
one deny the enthusiasm and the 
poetic ardour of his works, and no 
one we trust, on the other hand, can 
remain insensible to the high mental 
attributes of the earlier schools. To 
render, then, a collection like the 
present expansive to our art-teach- 
ings and practice, let the student 
seek to attain to this wide and com- 
parative basis of criticism, embracing 
within his examination all schools here 
brought together, however widely di- 
versified and directly antagonistic, in- 
quiring by virtue of what merits each 
school lived and now obtains immor- 
tality—thus seeking out the essential 
life and virtue dwelling within each 
style or master, that so finally he may 
assign to each its rightful rank in the 
commonwealth of Art. 

As a further example of the uni- 
versality and apparent incompati- 
bility of the art here brought into 
juxtaposition, we adduce the Rem- 
brandt school, of which. master and 
manner, excepting in the Hague and 
Amsterdam, we have seldom seen 
better examples. This school has 
hardly one element common with 
the masters we have just examined. 
The early school was paramount in 
expression through form; the eclec- 
tic, academic: the schools of Venice 
and of Rubens were the glory of 
colour; and now, in the style of 
Rembrandt, we are plunged into an 
abyss of shadow. His was a dark- 
ness visible; an outer darkness with 
a lantern for light, vague forms loom- 
ing out of chaos, a creation of art 
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from the negation of nature. And 
out of this darkness, and this inde- 
finite vagueness, first arose in the 
history of art the element of the mys- 
terious and the unknown. At the 
present moment, when in our own 
school minute detail is more and 
more taken as the test of excellence, 
and a picture becomes successful on 
the Exhibition walls in proportion 
likewise as it is light in key, a 
wholesome lesson may be learned 
from these works of Rembrandt, 
dark and undefined, yet, just in the 
same measure, suggestive, grand, 
mysterious. Not that we uphold these 
pictures for direct imitation; they 
are too anomalous and individual 
for implicit adoption; arising in the 
history of art without antecedent, 
they stand alone in isolated origi- 
nality, their defects being, in fact, 
not less striking than their merits. 
Yet, strange to say, a mind so ple- 
beian, loving ugliness for its own 
sake, choosing darkness rather than 
light, nevertheless succeeds in paint- 
ing pictures which, in some sense, 
are poems—affording another ex- 
ample, among the many to be found 
in this exhibition, of the wide uni- 
versality of art; art being, like that 
other creation, nature, wondrously 
prolific, bringing into life, not only 
things of beauty, but forms uncouth 
and strange. Take, for instance, in 
this Exhibition, Rembrandt’s “ Daniel 
before Nebuchadnezzar” (676). The 
figure of Daniel is so short and thick- 
set, so unutterably Dutch, that we 
only wonder how the king and his at- 
tendants preserve a judicial gravity ; 
the only possible explanation being 
that they are also Dutch themselves. 
Yet the two, creations, whether of na- 
ture or of art, take dué care to redeem, 
by compensating merit, defects which 
otherwise must prove self-destruc- 
tive; and thus this picture, in the 
strong demarcation of character, by 
the elaboration of expressive detail, 
by the rich harmony of its colour, 
and by unity in tone and chiaroscuro, 
is rescued from the contempt belong- 
ing to the ridiculous. When we 
come to the more special considera- 
tion of landscape-art—the compari- 
son of the “large landscape” by 
Rembrandt (664), with the grand 
rainbow-picture by Rubens (21), in 
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the Hertford ‘portion of the Exhibis 
tion, will be not less instructive than 
the contrast between the historic 
works of these two masters. The 
rainbow in Rubens, which is indeed 
the keynote to the picture, involving 
the laws and art-management of 
prismatic colours, as contrasted with 
the solemn chiaroscuro in the Rem- 
brandt, constitutes, in fact, the point 
of the comparison, showing, what we 
have already stated, that the genius 
of Rubens was colour, that of Rem- 
brandt shadow. 

The galleries devoted to the arts 
of Germany, of Holland, and of Bel- 
gium, find a fitting finale in Van- 
dyck’s equestrian portrait of Charles 
I.; a work in which are so intimately 
associated the fame of the painter 
and the fate of the king. How far 
portraits of this high order throw 
around royalty a prestige and a halo, 
arousing or maintaining the enthu- 
siasm or the sympathy of their sub- 
jects, it is not easy nor needful to de- 
termine. The unfortunate king was 
at least fortunate in obtaining such 
a painter. The genius of Vandyck 
seems to have been specially akin to 
the better character of Charles; their 
features even have something in com- 
mon. Vandyck threw the type of 
himself into his royal patron, and 
the king, in turn, seems to have be- 
come the artist’s own ideal. He 
rejoiced to do his master honour. 
Right royally has he mounted the 
monarch on noble steed, and the 9d- 
herents of the fallen dynasty had 
been fortunate could they have trusted 
the issue of their cause to the great- 
ness of this work. 

In this connection of the schools, 
their analogies and their contrasts, 
the Spanish style holds close rela- 
tion with the English. Spanish pic- 
tures are undoubtedly more akin to 
the English character than the school 
of Italy. Less ideal, subtle, and re 
condite, Spanish art is at the same 
time more robust and naturalistic, 
and possesses pre-eminently that ele- 
ment which we have termed the 
popular. This school, examples of 
which are seldom seen in the galler+ 
ies of Europe, is here in Manchester 
better represented than in any city 
out of Spain itself. We have ex- 
amples of the rare Roelas (998), the 
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robust Ribalta (1089), and the solemn 
and ascetic Zurburan. By the last 
master we would specially call atten- 
tion to the full-length figure of St. 
Francis (1003), broad in drapery, deep 
in shade, subdued in colour, in as- 
pect and expression, in the Mendicant, 
the Recluse, and the rapt Saint com- 
bined. Murillo, in his successive 
styles, the earlier hard and dry, the lat- 
terv aporous, is here represented by not 
less than thirty-one works, comprising 
Assumptions, Adorations, Holy Fami- 
lies, Infant St. Johns, together with 
examples of his landseape art. No- 
where save in Seville and Madrid can 
his genius be so fully estimated. The 
“St. Thomas” (2) in the Hertford de- 
partment of the Exhibition, some of 
the figures in which are identical with 
those in the well-known picture of 
the same subject in Seville, is a strik- 
ing example of that indescribable 
spell by which Murillo transmutes 
rags, disease, and poverty, into a 
charming and all but an elevating 
art. Over boyhood his mastery was 
unrivalled. This picture contains 
examples of his well-known beggar 
wretchedness in city life, or rather 
perhaps of that happiness in rags 
which belongs to the south of Europe ; 
while in such gems as “St. John with 
the Lamb,” childhood becomes once 
again refined and innocent, enjoying 
a pastoral life of happiness and health. 
The large picture of “Joseph carried 
by his Brethren to the mouth of the 
Well” corresponds in general effect 
and treatment to the grand picture 
of “ Moses striking the Rock” in the 
Caridad at Seville. In colour and 
chiaroscuro it belongs to that vapor- 
ous and mellowed manner by which 
the commonest forms—Spanish beg- 
gar boys grown into men, serving for 
the brethren of Joseph—are so refin- 
ed by the witcheries of art, that criti- 
cal judgment is carried captive in 
the intoxication of the senses. The 
forms and figures of Murillo are 
essentially plebeian; his “ Holy Fami- 
lies” are mere humble domestic 
groups; his ‘‘Madonnas,” peasant 
girls; his “* Assumptions,” and “ Im- 
maculate Conceptions,” commonplace 
women caught up into mid air cer- 
tainly from no innate virtue, or beauty 
of their own; yet does he throw 
around them so much of halo and of 
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incense, such delicate harmony of 
colour, such dream-like vanishing and 
dissolving of actual form and hard 
outline, that common-place is sancti- 
fied, and endowed at least for the 
multitude with a charm not recog- 
nised in the cold, hard manner of an 
Italian ideal. In these works of 
Murillo we have a further example 
of the universality of art, and of the 
incommunicable originality of genius, 
Thus Murillo, like Rembrandt, stands 
a fresh creation, an originating power, 
each constituting a distinct and ano- 
malous phenomenon in the history of 
art. The relation which Murillo, 
Rembrandt, and such self-originating 
men, hold to anterior and subsequent 
epochs, is necessarily slight; but the 
relation they institute and open with 
& common and universal human na- 
ture, is important and vast. An 
Exhibition like the present indeed 
specially shows how great men, from 
time to time, came into the world— 
told mankind through their works of 
beauties not yet known—calling 
forth high sympathies and ennob- 
ling pleasures, which else had re- 
mained dormant; thus expanding 
the capabilities of human nature just 
in proportion as they enlarged the 
sphere of art. 

Velasquez is another of the great 
men who stand out prominently in 
the history of art, one who served 
pre-eminently, indeed, to render the 
art of his country national and his- 
toric. To comprehend the greatness 
and the originality of his genius, it 
has hitherto been necessary to travel 
to Madrid; now a visit to Manchester 
will answer sufficiently well. Here 
are examples of his rude, vigorous 
peasant-life (1065), similar to the cele- 
brated “Bebedores” of the Madrid 
Gallery; naturalism handled most 
naturally, the characteristic and tell- 
ing points seized and transcribed by 
the most vigorous yet with the few- 
est possible strokes. Then we have 
the proud, black-draped, black-hair- 
ed, deep-shadowed Spanish portrait 
(1056),something between the senato- 
rial dignity of Titian, and the bandit 
ruffianism of Salvator. Then, again, 
there is an example of his bold, 
spirited, equestrian portraits, “ Duke 
Olivarez on Horseback” (1066)—the 
horse in power, fire, boldness of ac- 
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tion, surpassing the Vandyck, as in 
Madrid the equestrian Velasquez has 
more of action and spirit than the 
corresponding Titian. Other pic- 
tures are there—sacred, mythological, 
and landscape—which will serve to 
show the limitsand boundaries beyond 
which even the genius of Velasquez 
could not extend. Of that genius, pow- 
er over the portrait was the key-stone. 
He painted nature as she was, Ra- 
phael as she should be. Putting the 
two opposite methods to the test of 
the works here exhibited of these 
two masters, we regret to say that 
naturalism under Velasquez has the 
best of it. 

The art of portrait painting, in 
which Velasquez reigns a king, was 
never elsewhere in the world’s his- 
tory so grandly and so universally 
represented. This doubtless arises 
in great measure from the fact that 
art-patronage in this country was 
for long exclusively that of portrait- 
ure. We need not tell the reader 
of the complete collection of minia- 
tures here brought together, some of 
which are rare, many of which choice, 
as works of art, all of which full of 
interest as portrait illustrations to 
the history of England. We have 
here three miniatures of Mary Queen 
of Scots in close proximity with her 
rival Elizabeth. There are several 
heads of Oliver Cromwell in the 
midst of the men of the Common- 
wealth. Then we have Queen Anne, 
Madame de Maintenon, George L., 
Queen Charlotte, and Napoleon. It 
will thus be seen that in historic 
toleration, the promoters of this Ex- 
hibition are not surpassed by their 
art catholicity. The “British Por- 
trait Gallery” is, equally with the 
miniatures, bold in its contrasts, and 
inclusive in its characters. It opens 
with Henry IV., and closes with 
John Keats; Elizabeth is placed next 
to the Earl of Essex ; and we were 
somewhat agreeably astonished that 
the hangers could so far surrender 
effect and contrast to the delicacy of 
loyal decorum as to forego the malice 
of placing Holbein’s picture of Henry 
VIII. in the midst of his six wives. 
In this remarkable portrait-series 
we find the Chandos Shakespeare, 
Laud the archbishop, Hobbs the 
metaphysician, Blake the admiral, 
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Harvey the doctor, Newton the phi: 
losopher, Tonson the bookseller, end- 
ing with a galaxy, among whom are 
Addison, Steele, Dryden, Johnso 
Burns, and Seott. With the mark 
exception of the numerous works.of 
Holbein and Vandyck, the series -ig 
valuable historically rather than pio- 
torially. We have no great admira- 
tion for the Sir Peter Lely gallery 
of beauties, which may be aptly typi- 
fied by his portrait of Nell Gwynne 
(197) in lowest dress, fondling a lamb, 
by way of anomalous contrast. The 
portraits by Kneller, which are like- 
wise numerous, have more straight- 
forwardness and vigour, and, in some 
examples, may rank as works of art, 
With Reynolds, at least, in this por- 
trait gallery, we were disappointed, 
especially in the servile manner with 
which he approaches royalty. In his 
portraits of “George III.,” and “Queen 
Charlotte,” he lays aside his innate 
simplicity and refinement, and, for- 
getful of the respect due to himself 
and to his art, sinks into a mere 
court-flatterer, and, as a consequence, 
paints two of the worst pictures in 
the Exhibition. Fortunately, other 
works vindicate his reputation. It 
is an instructive lesson to walk 
through the Exhibition and mark 
with what truth or with what adula- 
tion portraiture has dealt with roy- 
alty. We should suppose, for example, 
that Holbein could not flatter if he 
would: there are no indications of 
the sycophant in his head of Henry 
VII. Vandyck, on the contrary, we 
bably was so well skilled in the deli- 
cate finesse of portrait flattery, that 
compliments from his hand might be 
received for truth. Then contrast this 
courtier art with the uncompromising 
Velasquez, too proud for sycophancy, 
who represented an idiot race as 
idiots, and took no pains for drapery 
to conceal the ill-shaped tottering 
leg, or the too lank figure. He would 
not, for his sitters, assume a virtue 
when they had it not. 

We have already said that this 
Exhibition is a school for the por 
trait-painter. In it he may find 
almost every possible method of 
treating the human face; and from 
the varied examples here brought 
together, may be illustrated the rules, 
both mental and material, upon which 
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rtrait-painting as an art depends, 
te is indeed remarkable that what 

fesses to be a literal tran- 
soript of the human face, can admit 
of treatment so widely diversified. 
Take for example the valuable 
series of Holbein’s chiefly in “ The 
British Portrait Gallery.” Here 
we have a style (48-52) remarkable 
for its strongly-marked individuality 
of character, almost amounting to the 
grotesque, combining all the severity, 
jll-humour, and careworn age which 
photographs, in like manner, impose 
as the penalty of minutest accuracy. 
Contrast these works, or the some- 
what analogous portrait by Albert 
Durer, of his father (462), with the 
large generalised manner of Raphael’s 
“Joanna of Aragon” (135), or the 
duplicate here exhibited of Leonardo’s 
celebrated portrait of “ Mona Lisa” 
(88) in the Louvre. Then coming 
dewn to the Venetian school, look 
once more at Titian’s “ Portrait of 
Ariosto” (236), where a likeness be- 
comes a luxury: no dry hard 
chronicle, but an enthusiastic glow- 
ing eulogy; flesh is here, not, 
as in Holbein, parchment, but 
fall of warm passionate blood, 
life being indeed health and enjoy- 
ment. Again, turn to Rubens (586), 
where colour becomes intoxicated 
excess, and the red in the cheek is the 
wine from the glass. As a contrast, 
once more turn to Vandyck, whose 
faces are “ sicklied o’er with the pale 
cast of thought,” whose delicate 
hands, long and tapering in the 
finger, lie in languid elegance with- 
out the nerve for action, the whole 
figure and bearing that of refined 
noble birth and accomplished dilet- 
tantism. Contrast again the Dutch 
and Rembrandt manner (672, 706, 
712), wherein the sitters are made 
less of gentlemen—the Snob for the 
first time entering into art and por- 
traiture. Here we have the city 
merchant swelling with the self-im- 
portance of suddenly-created wealth, 
somewhat of the bully and the brag, 
that well-to-do, prosperous, and with- 
al honest man, out of whom in Eng- 
land we make the city alderman. 
The style of Vandyck was fitted for 
the royal Stuarts and the Cavaliers; 
that of Rembrandt and the Dutch 
for the Roundheads and the people. 
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Velasquez, again, though allied to the 
Dutch rather than to Vandyck, differs 
from either; the spirit of Chivalry 
enters into his art even more than 
into that of the painter of Charles 
I.; his characters are senors and 
grandees, who emphatically ca 

a sword, to avenge with proud spirit 
their honour and dignity. Thus, in 
an Exhibition like the present, por- 
trait-art becomes an illustrated bio- 
graphy, in which, as in written bio- 
graphy, we sometimes value the 
work for the sake of the hero, some- 
times chiefly for the skill in its treat- 
ment; thus, in some of the examples 
adduced, the worth of the portrait 
lies in the importance of the sitter, 
in others, exclusively in the merit of 
the painter and his art. 

The historical connection between 
the south gallery of old masters and 
the north gallery of English pictures 
is perhaps to be found chiefly in 
portrait-art. © Vandyck may be 
taken as the connecting link; it is 
he who joins Italy to Belgium, and 
Belgium to England. In him is 
traced the influence of Raphael, of 
the Venetians, and of Rubens; and 
let us trust, therefore, that through 
him we likewise, as Englishmen,come 
in for the rich inheritance. It must 
be admitted, however, that the tran- 
sition from the old masters to our 
English school is, in its first commence- 
ment, necessarily painful and humili- 
ating. An infant art in its earlier 
days, with not sufficient time for 
growth into nationality, is here 
opposed to the collected riches of 
schools the most renowned, of 
countries the most illustrious in the 
history of art. It is, therefore, not 
surprising, that in this unequal con- 
test, West’s historical pictures (113 
and 116) should seem an abomina- 
tion; that Northcote (117 and 122 
should be coarse, dirty in colour, an 
wanting in knowledge; that Fuseli 
should be mannered and extravagant; 
and that Barry, in his Pandora (158), 
ambitious of the grand style, should, 
like the other men, prove unequal to 
the bold attempt. The English 
school at this early period of its 
growth was successfal just in pro- 
portion as it consented to be simple 
and unpretending. Its promise, as 
sufficiently shown in this collection, 
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was not in high and ambitious 
flights, not where it would connect 
itself in sacred and historic works 
with the gallery of great masters we 
have just quitted, but where, as in 
portrait and in _ landscape-art it 
simply and truthfully went to nature. 
Not indeed that, in these portrait or 
landscape works, it threw off alle- 
giance to the past; fortunately the 
knowledge and the art which, as we 
have seen, had been the growth fof 
centuries, was here again inherited ; 
and thus arose an art which was 
at once national and international, 
connecting England with Europe, 
and originating a new and vital 
school out of the prolific growth of 
preceding ages. Thus do we find 
in the grand and beautiful land- 
scapes of Wilson; in “The Niobe” 
(32), and in “The View on the Arno” 
(39), the link which connects Gasper 
Poussin and Claude with that sub- 
sequent and present school of land- 
seape-art, which, in some respects, is 
without equal in the experience of 
the world. In like manner the true 
historic relation between the old 
masters and the new-born English art 
was not in the unsuccessfal attempts 
of West, Fuseli, and Barry, to rival 
the grand schools in subject, sacred 
and historic, but rather in the hum- 
bler walk of portrait-art, which Rey- 
nolds and Gainsborough, as here seen, 
practised with such marked success. 
Take, for instance, the three admir- 
able works which stand at the head 
of the English Gallery. Reynolds's 
“ Portrait of Mrs. Anderson Pelham 
feeding Chickens” (155); Gains- 
borough’s “ Blue Boy” (156), “painted 
to disprove the opinion of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, that the predominance of 
blue in a picture is incompatible with 
a good effect of colour ;” and, lastly, 
Gainsborough’s “ Portrait of Mrs. 
Graham,” which, perhaps, equally 
refutes the notion that the elabora- 
tion of satins and silks is irreconcil- 
able with the highest walks of art. 
These three works, and others not 
inferior, serve in portrait-art, as the 
pictures of Wilson in landscape, to 
connect, as we have said, the older 
masters with the modern, the works 
of Vandyck, of Lely, and Kneller, with 
the existing school of portrait-art. 
Of that living school we have like- 
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wise in this Gallery illustrious ‘¢. 
amples. Gordon in his noble hed 
of Professor Wilson (5); Knight ip 
the portrait of “Rev. Mr. Locke” (89 
full of character; and Grant in his 
“Lord John Russell,” all wor 
bring down the history of portrait 
art to the day in which we now live, 
The art of this country may not be 
ambitious, but it is at least sow 
and its health and its truth are not, 
little dependent. on the sure basis it 
has laid in portraiture. An artist 
who cannot execute a portrait cannot 
paint a history. It argued well, then, 
for the future of the English sehool 
that it commenced truthfally, and 
comparatively humbly, with Gains 
borough and Reynolds. 

That fature, and indeed the living 
present, here expands before us. After 
passing in review, then, the historic 
series of other nations, and examining 
the credentials of our earliest Acade- 
micians, we naturally inquire, on 
entering this more advanced English 
school of the nineteenth century, 
whence and how did it arise, to what 
masters does it owe dependence, how 
far is it of foreign origin, and to what 
extent indigenous? To Italy at leastit 
would seem to claim little allegiance. 
At the outset we at once see, for ex- 
ample, that the modern pre-Raphaelite 
works, whatever be the theory of their 
origin, are practically, in their relation 
to past Italian art, a grotesque parody, 
evincing more self-will than humble 
historic teaching. Again, the school of 
West, Fuseli, and Barry, is fortunately 
extinct, and high art, so called, having 
in England under these men once fail- 
ed, is now, with few exceptions, no 
longer attempted. Thus the school of 
Rome, the art of the Sistine and of the 
Vatican, has here not a single repre- 
sentative. But, on the other hand, the 
more decorative and seductive Vene- 
tian manner, nurtured by merchant 
princes, not cradled in the Church, was 
at once fostered and naturalised in our 
land of commerce. Accordingly Etty, 
ambitious in subject and in canvass, 
eschews the dark sky and the cold 
mists of northern Europe; and, dis- 
porting in the glowing palette of 
Veronese and Rubens, perpetuates 
the nude simplicity of Eden, and 
knows of no zone north of the tropics. 
With some such doubtful exceptions, 
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we recognise in the present collection, 
as we have said, little or no allegiance 
to Italian art. Turner, it is true, in 
his earlier manner, of which there are 
here choice examples, fell for a time 
under the sway of Ciaude and Poussin, 
and then speedily, as is too well- 
known, took a wayward course essen- 
tially his own. In like manner, East- 
lake’s picture of “Christ weeping 
aver Jerusalem” (152), in character the 
most directly Italian painting in this 
English gallery, seems the result of 
certain elevating reminiscences rather 
than of any very definite Italian 
teaching; and, accormlingly, in his 
other works, he adopts a manner 
essentially his own. Our school of 
art, in fact, whenever brought in 
direct comparison with the works of 
other nations, whether ancient or 
modern, shows itself the transcript 
indeed of our national character, indi- 
vidual, independent, and, like our 
island, itself isolated from the conti- 
nent of Europe. Thus, in the Paris 
Exposition, exclusively consisting of 
living masters, our national art was 
in a marked degree distinct from that 
of France, Germany, and Belgium. 
In most subjects, political, commer- 
dial, or social, we possess indeed that 
eonfident trust in our own powers, 
which gives to our people, in their 
manners and political career, a na- 
tional and independent character. So 
is it likewise in our art. Thus does 
this historic series, commenciag with 
the thirteenth century, suddenly break 
off at the commencement of the 
nineteenth, and this vast collection, 
brought together with so much assi- 
duity, emphatically teaches and pro- 
claims that, for the most part, with 
the past our present art has now no 
connection. Our boasted Protestant- 
ism in great measure accounts for this 
revulsion. Throwing off all fetters, 
losing, indeed, all unity in origin, art 
became a wanderer up and down on 
the earth in search of a subject, and 
in want of an inspiration, What it 
lost in intensity it gained by compen- 
sation in extent. The entire world, 
as a vast art-domain, is now allotted 
out. Stanfield takes the sea; Turner 
the other elements; Landseer, the 
animal creation, and wherever and in 
whatever form beauty walks the 
earth, art comes and takes her cap- 
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tive. Man only, in his diviner as- 
pects, in those high moods and mo- 
ments when he holds special inter- 
course with heaven, receives from art 
no worship, and gives in return no 
exaltation. 

But let us receive with gladness 
those good things which are here so 
bounteously set before us. We can at 
least, for example, turn with some 
sense of thankfulness to our indige- 
nous school of water-colours. The 
present collection, in the importance 
of its masters, the number and the 
excellence of its examples, is indeed 
unrivalled. It contains upwards of 
eighty drawings by Turner, choice and 
numerous examples by Copley Field- 
ing, with some of the best works of 
all our known artists, both living and 
deceased. The Cattermoles, for ex- 
ample, are numerous and good, includ- 
ing such subjects as “Macbeth and 
the Witches,” “ The Refectory,” “ Dis- 
tant Music,” and “The Giant of the 
Forest.” David Cox, whose contribu- 
tions of late years to the Old Water- 
Colour Exhibition, have been but a 
parody on his former self, is here again 
restored to original greatness,by works 
of tender delicacy in grey transitional 
colours, such as the “Hay Time” 
(486), or in drawings of mysterious 
grandeur, such as the “ Welch Fune- 
ral” (496). William Hunt is equally 
strong, and equally unlike every one 
besides; among many other charac- 
teristic works we marked “ The Stable 
Boy” (544), “Preparing for the 
Soirée” (521), “The Attack” and 
“The Defeat” (526 and 527). Of 
David Roberts, we have examples of 
his eastern sketches, and subjects 
taken from Spain and other countries. 
And, lastly, among a multitude of 
works and masters, which at present 
we cannot further notice, is found 
that marvel of labour and art, “ The 
Frank Encampment in the Desert,” 
by Lewis. It is in some sense a cen- 
sure upon our English school of oils, 
that the great Italian manner finds 
in us no disciples; but surely it is 
the special glory of this grand gallery 
of water-colour drawings that the art 
arose and was carried to perfection in 
Britain alone; that a collection like 
the present belongs historically to no 
past century, exists in none of those 
nations which,more directly modelling 
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their style upon the accepted ex- 
amples of high art, have possibly, in 
consequence, failed in that discursive 
originality which strikes out a new 
and a bold career. Here, then, let 
us find some compensation for our 
admitted deficiencies. 

We may likewise, even among our 
oil pictures, find cause for reasonable 
satisfaction. The historic survey and 
comparison already made is indeed 
not wholly adverse to the claims of 
our national school. The grand 
picture of “Macbeth” (76), by Maclise, 
for example, is in manner sufficiently 
novel and startling to create surprise 
and sensation in any gallery of his- 
toric works, and whatever be its 
defects, the other pictures, ancient or 
modern, here brought together, serve 
rather to increase than to diminish 
its power and originality. Again, 
Wilkie in his “ Rent Day” (59), Web- 
ster in “The Playground” (119), and 
Faed in his “School” (4), show a re- 
finement and a delicacy in the treat- 
ment of character which give to their 
works a higher social position than 
that of the Dutch masters. It will 
be seen likewise that Sir Edwin 
Landseer is at least different from, 
and in some respects superior to, Paul 
Potter. In like manner David 
Roberts, in his “Interior of Seville 
Cathedral” (143), has certainly no 
rival in the other schools; and in 
comparison with this great work, the 
Dutch Neefs is without colour, and 
destitute of space and dimensions. 
Again, the bold freedom, the dash 
and the weight of a Stanfield wave 
or storm have, compared with Back- 
huisen, the grandeur and the swell of 
the Atlantic, as contrasted with the 
chopped-water of the Zuyder Zee. 
Lastly, our landscape-art, while de- 
scended, as we have seen, from the 
history of the past, is yet at the same 
time essentially nationa] and origi- 
nal: national in its supreme love of 
nature for her own sake, both in her 
details and her grandeur, and original 
in its ability to see and to seize new 
aspects of truth and new forms of 
beauty. 

But whatever may be the compara- 
tive intrinsic merits of ancient and 
modern art, there can be little doubt as 
to which is most in harmony with our 
existent sympathies and our present 





mental condition. We may go to the 
early masters for instruction, we are 
drawn to the modern by enjoyment, 
The old masters are a history which 
is past; the modern, a living his 
which is now enacting. Even if mo 
dern art treat of past days, the sub 
ject is adapted to our present times, 
infused with the thoughts, coloured 
by the feeling, of the passing hour, 
We walk along a gallery of old mas 
ters as through a cloister, reverently, 
and in pensive meditation, as amo 
tombs; in the modern, we talk wi 
the living, one common life beats with 
strong pulse; the art of the painter, 
and the thoughts and ways of the 
outer world, with the current of pase- 
ing literature, are here all in unison. 
Ancient art is to the multitude a closed 
book in a dead tongue, requiring 
knowledge for its reading; modern 
in subject, taken from the last cam- 
paign, or the popular novel, is read, 
understood, and enjoyed by all. 

We are conscious that the short- 
ness of the time, and the limits of 
the space at our command, have pre- 
vented our giving to the English 
school that detailed examination 
which it merits. This we propose to 
reserve for a subsequent occasion. In 
our present paper it has been our ob- 
ject in a general review to give a com- 
parative historic estimate of the lead- 
ing schools, and the salient works in 
this truly great Exhibition. We have 
endeavoured to educe from each his- 
toric and national epoch that instrue- 
tion which its position and our pre- 
sent wants seem to afford and to de- 
mand. We once again assert, that 
throughout Europe no one exhibition 
affords a like opportunity of testing 
each school, whether ancient and 
foreign, modern and domestic, by its 
comparative position in the world’s 
history. In art such a test is specially 
required. In the organic kingdoms 
we have comparative anatomy; in 
the physical the connection of the 
sciences; and it is no less needful, 
that in like manner the connection 
and the comparative philosophy of 
art should be carefully and fully 
elaborated. By the comparative his- 
tory of nations we establish a political 
philosophy; draw our conclusions as 
to the efficiency of the varied forms 
of government; and thus at length 
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political knowledge, proverbially pre- 
carious and indefinite, can, through 
the experience of past success or fail- 
ure, be matured to the approaching 
certainty of probability. By a cor- 
responding process of inquiry, which, 
through this Exhibition, is now ren- 
dered feasible, the precarious uncer- 
tainty which proverbially besets all 
art-teachings and ao may in 
like manner be indefinitely diminish- 
ed. We have here a standard of ap- 
peal, a broad basis for our deductions ; 
and thus not only may we build up a 
more complete and secure art-system, 
but, applying the knowledge thus ma- 
tured to the wants and failings in our 
own living school, our practice no less 


than our theories will stand corrected. 
Thus may the inductive process of in- 
quiry be directed to the arts, and with 
it will come an approaching cértainty 
to our speculations, and a more defi- 
nite and wider purpose in our practice. 
The critic and the artist may be 
thus alike instructed, and with the 
increase of knowledge we can promise 
enhanced delight. In an Exhibition 
like the present, knowledge is the 
condition to enjoyment, labour to 
reward; and just in proportion as 
the visitor is prepared to work, not 
to idle in vacancy, will he receive 
reward, and with it ennobling plea- 
sure from this wide world of thought 
and beauty. 
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ATATIS, FIVE HUNDRED, 


Dear reader of Maga, to whom it is given 

To feast on the Number for June, fifty-seven,— 

Cast your eye on the cover, and there you will see, 

(On the title-page also) a mystical D. 

Right over the head of Buchanan the sage, 

Appears that astounding announcement of age; 
Proclaiming that Maca now dazzles the earth, 

For the FrvE-HUNDREDTH time since the hour of her birth! 


Far back though the date of her origin be, 

Yet never an infant or nursling was she! 

Full-clad and accoutred she stepped on the plain, 

Like Minerva when springing from Jupiter’s brain. 

For beauty, and wisdom, and strength were her dower, 
And a voice that was thrilling with passion and power : 
As Bradamant fearless, as Britomart bold, 

So rose the bright virgin in armour of gold! 


She spoke—and her words were so witching and sweet, 
That thousands knelt down at her conquering feet. 

She sang—and her lay was so melting and clear, 

Like the nightingale’s note when the morning is near, 
That the hearts of the sternest grew softened and mild, 
And they said, as they gazed on the wonderful child, 
“Was ever so peerless a paragon seen ? 

Let’s crown her with laurel,—let Maga be Queen!” 


All things that were loathsome and guilty and vile, 

They quailed at her glance, and they shrunk from her smile, 
They fled from her sceptre in terror and fear, 

For its touch was like that of Ithuriel’s spear. 
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And Falsehood and Quackery, rampant till then, 
Scowled fiercely upon her and skulked to their den, 
And impotent Envy drew off to a side, 

As Maga swept by in her pomp and her pride. 


Years passed: but no wrinkle was writ on her brow, 
It was fair at her birth, it is beautiful now; 

And round her was marshalled a generous band, 

Of sages and poets, the first in the land, 

Of masters whose words, like the dew of the night, 
Brought healing, and comfort, and balm, and delight. 
O never since Arthur’s Round Table was seen, 

Has so gallant a fellowship circled a Queen! 


When blew the loud trump as the signal of war, 

And Maga in majesty came from afar, 

Then dread and dismay smote the Radical clan, 

For they knew the brave banner displayed in the van ; 
And the Balaks of Whiggery, trembling and pale, 
Sent messengers off by the post or the rail, 

To bid their false prophets, their Balaams, or worse, 
Essay to extinguish the maid with a curse. 


But curses, like stones when they upwards are thrown, 
Fall back on the heads of the casters alone; 

And sad was the plight of the self-stricken crew, 

As battered and lame from the field they withdrew. 
Still flaunted her banner, still first was it found, 

When the eddies of battle were raging around ; 

And the shafts of the foemen, though heavy as hail, 
Ne’er lit on a rivet or chink of her mail. 


When Pallas and Juno came down from the sky 

For the guerdon of beauty with Venus to vie, 

Like maids in their teens, though the years of the three 
Were many, ere Tenedos rose from the sea— 

So dazzled was Paris, he scarce could declare, 

Which Deity bloomed most bewitchingly fair ; 

But a different judgment that day there had been, 

If Maaa, the peerless, had stepped on the green! 


Then long may she flourish in beauty and worth, 
The loved of the muses, the pride of the North! 
Long, long may she shine in her bountiful light, 

Like the ruddy Aurora that kindles the night! 

And when she has doubled the span of her age, 
With the vigour of youth ever stamped on her page, 
May some minstrel in rapture and triumph declare, 
That none can with Maca, onz THOUSAND, compare! 
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Lanp oF Go xp, THE, 480. 

Land allotments,proposed, to discharged 
soldiers, 389. 

Landsborough, Dr., on the stinging 
power of the Anemones, 62. 

Leech’s Pictures of Life and Character, 
316. 

Liberals, present position of the, 637. 

Ligne, the Prince de, Sir R. Peel on, 234. 

Lieut Hovuss, Lerrers rrom a—No. L, 

- 295—No. IL, 880—No. IIL, 504—No. 
IV., the present state of parties, 636. 

Lismore, the valley of 558. 

Little Dorrit, remarks on, 497 et seg. 

Locheollissor, sculptured stones near, 
608. 

London crime and criminals in, 183. 

Longfellow’s Evangeline illustrated,311. 

Lumley’s Inlet, discovery of, by Fro- 
bisher, 371. 
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Lynch law in California, advantages of, 
487. 

Lysander and Ione, Barry Cornwall's, 
861, 362. 

M‘Clure, Sir Robert, the discovery of 
the North-west passage by, 373. 

MacDonald,F. R., Maid Barbara, by,122. 

Maea’s Brrrapay, 777. 

Mam Barsara, 122. 

Maid of Huddersfield, the, an election 
lay, 634. 

Malta, the Catacombs at, 564. 

Manchester, the election for, 587. 

Mancnester Exutsition or Art-TREA- 
SURES, THE, 758. 

Manchester party, defeats of the, at the 
elections, 639. 

Marcian Colonna, Barry Cornwall’s, 360. 

Marine zoology, increased study of, 58. 

Maritime spirit, prevalence of, in Eng- 
land, 367. 

Marlborough, Hearne on, 594. 

Martin, the paintings of, 280. 

Meteacer’s Lament For MHetropora, 
489. 

Mesembryanthemum, the, 60. 

Mexico, conduct of Great Britain regard- 
ing, 300. 

Michael Angelo, by Barry Cornwall,362. 

Military establishments, danger of reduc- 
tion of 880—cost of, 1817 and 1856, 

* 384, 
Military service, immunity from, 381. 
Military spirit, the Norman character- 
‘ised by, 366. 

Milton on Sir Hugh Willoughby 370. 

Mingrelia, subjection of, to Russia, 137. 

Ministry, position of the, 636. 

Mirandola, Barry Cornwall’s, 360. 

Missiri’s Hotel, at Pera, 206. 

Mohocks, Hearne’s account of the, 595. 

Moldavia, sketches in, 210. 

Moldavian boyard, a, 210. 

Moldo-Wallachians, the, 205. 

Morality, indifference to, in public men, 
95. 

Morgan’s Welshmen’s Jubilee, 597. 

Morny, the Count de, Sir R. Peel’s 
attack on, 234. 

Mountains, analogy between and genius, 
265—the ascent of, 558. 

My Last Cruiss, review of, 702. 

Naekchivan, acquisition of, by Russia, 
187. 

Napier, Sir Charles, Sir R. Peel’s attack 
on, 235. 

Naples, the conduct of Great Britain re- 
garding, 300, 303—alleged true state 
of, 302 et seg. 

Napoleon IIL, difficulties, &e. of 126— 
views of, on the Russian peace, *135— 
conduct of Great Britain regarding, 
302. 

Nature, the Alps as the symbol of power 
in, 265. 


Navy, former state and present ne 
of the, 299. glect 

Negroes, present state of the, in 
West indies, 3807. Re 

Neufchatel question, the,125—danger of 
war from the, 135. 

New Orleans, sketches in, 539—depar- 
ture of the Nicaraguan expedition 
from, 540. 

New Seaside Studies, see Seacide, 

New York, voyage to California from, 
482. 

Newfoundland, discovery of, by Cabeta, 
370. 


Nicaracua, A Run To, 539. 

Nicholas Nickleby, remarks on, 494. 

Niebuhr and Roman history, on, 299, 

Norman, the English, characteristics of, 
366. 

Norsemen, maritime spirit of the, 366. 

North-eastern passage, attempt at dis- 
covery of the, 370. 

North-west passage discovery of the, 
373. 

Northern navigators, the early, dangers 
of, 368. 

Northmen, naval adventures and discov- 
eries of the, 367. 

Official men,general character, &e. of, 93 

Old Curiosity Shop, remarks on the, 494. 

Old soldiers, sketches of, 441. , 

Oliver Twist remarks on, 494. 

Olympia, the plain of, 556. 

Osborn’s Discovery of the North-west 
passage, 366, 373. 

Owen, Professor, on the stinging power 
of the Anemones, 64. 

Oxrorp anD Tuomas Hearnz, 587. 

Pestum, the temples at, 562. 

PateravE, Sir Francis, AND HIS Booxs, 
781. 

Palmerston, Lord, dissolution of parlia- 
ment by, and his conduct in it, 504— 
position of, 636. 

Panama, voyage, &e. to California by, 
481, 482. 

Pandemonium, Barry Cornwall’s, 360. 

Paper duty, proposed abolition of the, 
387. 


Parliament,the dissolution of,and review 
of its career, 504—the new, 636. 

Parry, Sir Edward, arctic discoveries of, 
872. 

Parties, the present state of, 636. 

Pathans, sketches of the, 617. 

Peace, the, its true bearings on Euro- 
pean politics, 125—general tendencies 
toward, 127. 

Peasantry of the Principalities, the, 224. 
Pedestrian, dress for the, 444—scenes 
enjoyed by the, &e., 553. ; 
Pedestrianism, want of sympathy with, 

484—pleasure, &ec., of it, et seg. 

Peel, the late Sir Robert, pledge of, re 
garding the income-tax, 385. 
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Peel, Bir Robert, the Birmingham speech 
of, 233. 

Penzance, a lodging-house at, 671. 

Pera, FROM, TO Bucwarest, 205— 
sketches in, 206. 

Periodical literature, present state of,228. 

Persia, the war with, 125—continued 
ageressions of Russia on, 137—grow- 
ing predominance of Russia over, 138 
—the intrigues, &c. of, against Aff- 
ghanistan, 141 et seg. 

Peter the Great, the attempt of, on 
Khiva, 137. 

Philosophical Institutes, the, 229. 

Pickwick Papers, remarks on the, 491— 
a first perusal of the, 492. 

Prorurr-Booxs, 309. 

Pim, Lieutenant, 377. 

Placerville, sketches at, 485. 

Plains, beauties, de. of the, 556. 

Poetry, necessity of close study for ex- 
cellence in, 358. 

Poets of the Nineteenth Century, the, 
an illustrated werk, 315. 

PourricaL PANTOMIME, A, 398. 

Pollok’s Course of Time, illustrated edi- 
tion of, 314, 

Portuguese Countess, a, 435. 

Pottinger, Eldred, at the first siege of 
Herat, 139. 

Poujade, M., account of Bucharest by, 
213. 

Powers, Sugden’s treatise on, 247. 

Pratt, Mrs., on the stinging power of the 
Anemones, 62. 

Principalities, the proposed union of the, 
223. 

Proctor, B. W., see Cornwall, Barry. 

Prussia, present position of, 129. 

Public business, how conducted, &c., 93. 

Pullen’s tree, 599. 

Quarterly Reviews, present state of the, 
228. 

Queluz, garden at, 567. 

Radicals, losses of the, by the elections, 
639. 

Raffaelle and the Fornarina, by Barry 
Cornwall, 362, 364. 

Randall’s Narrative of Voyages toward 
the North-west, 866. 

Regan, John, case of, 177. 

Religious temples, various forms of, &c., 
561 et seq. 

Rewiquz HearnantrA, review of, 587. 

Reproduction, means of, in the Ane- 
mones, 70. 

Retrenchment, the ery for, 380. 

Revenue, comparative, 1817 and 1856, 
384, 

Revolution, danger of, on the Continent, 
129, : 

Rhymes and Roundelayes, an illustrated 
work, 815. 

Rrvat Rozsers, tx, @ political panto- 
mime, 393. 


Rivas, President, 548, 549—his treache- 


ry, 550. 

Rivas, defeat of Walker at, 548—battle 
of, 549. 

Roads, want of, in the Principalities, 211. 

Roberts’ Destruction of Jerusalem, on, 
271. 

Rochester, Lord, his epigram on Charles 
IL, 592. 

Ross, Sir James, the antarctic voyage 
of, 372. 

Rouman race, the, 228. 

Routing, 86—the outcry against it, 87— 
its necessity and advantages, 88—the 
abuse of it, 89. 

Russell, Lord John, conduct of, with re- 
gard to Russia, 382—position of, 638. 

Russia, movements of, towards Persia, 
125—present position, de. of, ib,—in- 
ternal prospects of, 128—tendency 
and views of, toward the East, 182 
—the advance of, by her Southern 
frontier, *185—her advance in Asia, 
*136—warlike tendencies of, 135— 
views of, on the Principalities, 225— 
circumstances which led to the war 
with, 381. 

Russian cemetery, a, 565. 

Sacheverel, Dr., the case of, 594. 

Sacramento, sketches at, 485. 

Sr. Leowarps, Lorp, 248. 

St. Mary’s Sound, 673. 

St. Petersburg, a cemetery at, 565. 

San Francisco, sketches in, 482. 

San Juan river, proceedings of the Costa 
Ricans on the, 544. 

Santa Maura, a garden in, 566. 

Sardinia, present position, de. of, 125. 

Scrty Istxs, Szasrpe Srupres aT THE, 
669. 

ScorLanD, THE ScutPTurRED Sronzs oF, 
602—early state of the church in, 606. 

Sea Anemones, New Facts anp Op 
Fancrzs apout, 58—on the digestion 
of the, 680. 

Szasipe Srupres, New, No. L—The 
Scilly Isles, 669. 

Shipping, progress of, 1817 to 1856, 384. 

Sicilian Story, Barry Cornwall’s, 360. 

Sind, sketches in, 615 et seg. 

Slavery, conduct of Great Britian re- 
garding, 301, 305. 

Smoking match, a, 598. 

Snowdon, an ascent of, 554. 

Soldiers, discharged, proposed recom- 
pense of, 389. 

Spain, condition of, as to government, 
128—a wood ramble in, 560. 

Spalding Club, volume on the sculp- 
tured stones of Scotland by the, 602. 

Spencer, Captain, proceedings of, at 
Greytown, 543, 544. 

Staff, abuses in appointments to the, 90. 

Standing armies, former jealousy of, 381. 

Srewarr’s Practica ANGLER, 748. 
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Stirbey, Prince, government of the Prin- 
cipalities by 211, 213—conduct of, 
with regard to the Austrian excesses, 
221—his dismissal, 222. 

Storm, the, as a manifestation of power 
in nature, 367. 

Strachur, sculptured stones at, 609. 

Strong men, anecdotes of, 440. 

Sublimity, sources of, in nature, 268. 

Succession, the duties on, 386. 

Sugden, Edward, see St. Leonards. 

Syria, importance of, as the highway to 
the East, 133. 

Tartarus, Barry Cornwall’s, 360. 

Task, illustrated edition of the, 312. 

Taxation, the ery for reduction of, 380 
—necessity for revision of the sys- 
tem of, 384. 

Temperatures, polar, 378. 

Temptation, Barry Cornwall’s, 360. 

Terrible, distinction between, and the 
sublime, 271. 

Terror, on, as an element of the sublime, 
268. 

Thought, the sublime in, 270. 

Ticker oF Leave, 178. 

Ticket-of-leave system, remarks on the, 
236 et seq. 

Tombs, various forms of, 563. 

Transcaucasia, subjugation of, by Russia, 
137. 

Travellers, various kinds of, 480. 

Trees, characteristics, dc. of, 560 

Tropical night, picture of a, 555. 

Tugwell’s manual of sea anemones, 
notice of, 59, 

Turkey, the successive encroachments 
of Russia on, 381. 

Turkomanchai, treaty of, 137. 

United States, prospects of the, 132— 
conduct of Great Britain with regard 
to the, 830i—non recognition of Wal- 
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ker by, 549—views of re arding Cen- 
tral y oe ay 552. . oe 

Vagabond, sketch of a, 442. 

Valleys, the, 559. 

Vanderbilt, Mr., and the Accessory Tran- 
sit Company, 546, 550. 

Vegetable, distinction between, and 
animal, 59. 

Vendors, and publishers, Lord St. Leon. 
ard’s work on the law of, 244 et seg, 

Venus Flytrap, peculiarity of the, 60, 

Vesuvius, a night ascent of, 554. 

Vicovich, Captain, intrigues of, in Asia, 
139. 

Village church in England, a, 563. 

Waddington, Mr., on the ticket-of-leave 
system, 240, 241. 

Walker, General, notices of, in Nicara- 
gua, 445 et seg. passim—sketch of his 
history, 546. 

Wallachia, sketches in, 205. 

Wallachian wedding, a, 211. 

War, danger and certainty of future, 
130—conducet of John Bull in regard 
to the, 299—cireumstances which led ' 
to the, 381,—its increased cost from 
previous enconomy, 382. 

War i Asia, THE, *135. 

Wars, relations of, to civilisation, 128, 

Way to Conquer, Barry Cornwall’s, 360, 
861. 

Wealth, increase of, 1817 to 1856, 384, 

Wedding, a, in Wallachia, 211. 

West Indies, present state of the, 307. 

Wat WILL we vo wits 1r/—Book I, 
chap. i, 649—chap. ii., 652—chap, 
iii., 654—chap. iv., 658—chap. v., 661 
—chap. vi, 662—chap. vil, 665— 
chap. viii., 666. 

Willoughby, Sir Hugh, the voyage and 
fate of, 370—his character, ib. 

Woodstock, Hearne’s account of, 592. 
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